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Stevedoring and warehousing operations are particularly depend- 
ent upon efficient handling. Reduce handling costs and you re- 
duce operating costs . . . reduce operating costs and you increase 
profit margins . . . and increased profit margins always give you 
a head start on competition. 


Let’s go back to the beginning: You can reduce handling costs 
with a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck, designed for 24-hour, full- 
power service . . . lifting, transporting and stacking all types cf 


materials and products. 


There’s a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck or Accessory that can bring 
your handling costs down. Send for a Pocket Catalog. 


She j 0 8°) - @ cork LIFT TRUCKS ong TRACTORS 
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SEND for special bulletins 
describing the TOWMOTOR 
UNLOADER 
UPENDER * SCOOP 
CRANE ARM 
EXTENSION FORKS 
EXTENSION BACKREST 
RAM © OVERHEAD GUARD 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 


Division 19, 1226 East 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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Proper handling is extremely important at the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Co.’s 
Chicago Plant. The various buildings are scat- 
tered over a wide area. A great variety of ma- 
terials and fabricated parts are received on flat 
cars, in box cars or highway trucks. These must 
be unloaded, stored, and moved from storage to 
fabricating plants or to cars in the process of 
building. Where possible, materials are handled 
on skids or pallets, and transported by fork or 
lift trucks. Miscellaneous items are handled on 
platform trucks. 





20 Baker Trucks, comprising fork trucks, low- and Hy-Lift y ower 


trucks, platform trucks and crane trucks, form the basis 
for their modern, mechanized material handling system. 
Trucks are subjected to strenuous, continuous service in- 
doors and out. According to the superintendent, they are 
giving highly satisfactory service—effecting an estimated 
saving of 80% in handling costs. 


The Baker Material Handling Engineer can show you how 
similar savings may be made in your plant. Phone our near- 
est agent or write us direct. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of the BAKER-RAULING COMPANY 
2176 West 25th Street « Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. 
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NTERNATIONAL 
NTERNATIONAL 
KB-S 


40th 


ANNIVERSARY OF 


Agriculture. 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Truck owners will operate them—drivers will 
drive them—with greater pride than ever before. 
They’re the new KB Models of Interna- 
tional Trucks—outstanding products of ad- 
vanced design, engineering and research — 
newly styled with flowing lines sharply ac- 
cented by gleaming chrome, and with 95 
features and improvements variously incor- 
porated throughout 15 basic models. 

And fully qualified to do their jobs with 
new economy, new ease of operation, 
and the rugged stamina for which 
Internationals are famous! 

They’re the finest values in more 
than 40 years of International Truck 
history. And International values 

have always been outstanding —so 

outstanding that for 16 years more 


heavy-duty Internationals have served Amer- 
ican commerce and industry than any other 
make. 

In the complete International Line there’s 
the right truck for every hauling job. And 
back of every truck is specialized International 
Service—supplied by the nation’s largest 
company-owned truck-service organization, 
International Branches—and by International 
Dealers everywhere. 

Yes, the new KB Internationals will be 
owned and driven with pride—with pride and 
profit—because these rugged trucks perform 
with unbeatable economy. 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, IIL 








AAA 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday! 
NBC Network. See newspapers for time and station, INTERNATIONAL | 


INTERNATIONAL 7Zrucks™ 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS! 


1907-1947—Forty years of 
International Truck Service to 
Industry, Commerce and 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY .. . Our policy is based on the premise that dis- 
tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities as 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 
and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 
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further ease the ride and control the load. 


Ney, ONLY FORD GIVES YOU ALL THESE 
»¢ LONG-LIFE TRUCK FEATURES: Your 
Sm choice of two great engines, the 100-H.P. 
V-8 or the 90-H.P. Six—semi-centrifugal clutch that 
needs no maintenance lubrication—rear axle design 
that takes all weight-load off the shafts (34-floating 
in half ton units, full-floating in all others) —heavy 
channel section frames, doubled between springs in 
heavy duty models—big, easy-action brakes, with 
heavy, cast drum surfaces, non-warping and score- 
resistant—extra-thick sheet metal in cabs, cowls, 





MORE FORD TRUCKS 
4 


IT— OPERATORS KNOW 


ONE big reason: —— 
FORD SPRINGS STAND ur: 


Ford spring engineering provides unsurpassed endurance. 
Ford special alloy spring steel, with tensile strength of 200,000 
pounds per square inch, assures high fatigue resistance, while 
deflection rates scientifically proportioned to each vehicle’s 
gross weight assure good riding with generously ample load 
Long-wearing shackle bushings of steel-backed 
bronze reduce maintenance expense. Ford special, wrapped 
“safety eyes” on heavy duty front springs (illustrated) re- 
duce stress on main leaves, afford longer life and extra safety. 
Hydraulic double-acting shock absorbers on light duty models 


IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


iT! 


The 1 }4-ton heavy duty Ford chassig 
of 158-inch wheelbase provides com 
rect load distribution with sta 
12-foot bodies. This body is 
Watkins Body Corp., Buffalo, N. 
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skirts and fenders—all told, more than fifty such 
examples of Ford endurance-engineering. Thats 
why FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER ... why 
7 out of 11 of all Ford Trucks built since 193 
are still in service. No wonder the average age a 
all Ford Trucks in use is nearly 9 years! Stamina 
is built into them! See your Ford Dealer NOW! 


FORD TRUCKS 
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Lets all keep €m moving! 


And American industry —in spite of strikes and shortages 
—produced mountains of consumer goods. It was the 
job of the nation’s basic transportation—the railroads 
—to carry most of these crops and goods to market. 
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Today the railroads have fewer cars because production 
delays have made it impossible for them to get delivery 
of enough of the new freight cars they have ordered. 
Meanwhile, the effect of wartime wear and tear on the 
existing supply of cars is taking its toll. 





Railroads are moving trains faster —tightening up 
Operations all along the line—and many shippers and 
teceivers of freight are helping get more work out of 
each freight car—by prompt unloading and loading six 
days a week. That’s one way to help meet the situation. 


One-third more freight service wi 


th one-fifth 


fewer 


ewer freight cars! 
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It turned out to be a big job: more freight to move more 
miles each week than the railroads had ever before been 
asked to transport in peacetime. And all this record- 
breaking farm produce and industrial preduction had 
to be handled with fewer cars. Why? 





IN 1929— - 
2,465,000 freight cars 


moved 447 billion ton-miles - 





IN 1946— 
1,906,000 freight cars 


moved 590 billion ton-miles — 














"In the face of huge demands and too few cars, the rail- 


roads are hard at work to get the most out of the cars 
they have. As compared with the previous peacetime 
peak (in 1929), one-fifth fewer cars are turning out one- 
third more ton-miles of transportation service! 


ee ae a 
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If the average time it takes each car to handle a load 
can be reduced by just one day, the equivalent of 
100,000 more cars would be made available. America’s 
industry and its farmers, working in partnership with 
the railroads, can lick this transportation problem. 





woes AMERICAN RAILROADS ~------ 


IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 
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This is a truck timing gear. 


It is different from the timing gears in stanc 
any other truck. 


The teeth are tetrapoid in form, for greater 
strength, durability and quietness. It is 
drop-—forged, case-hardened and generator—ground. 


It is made in our own shops. 


We've been putting such timing gears in 
Mack trucks for 33 years. Not one of them 





has ever had to be replaced because of wear. 





Every part that goes into a Mack Truck is as 
honestly made, as thoughtfully designed for 
its own big or little job, as this unique 
timing gear. 


That is what makes a Mack a precision-built 














truck and not a mass-produétion truck. neveRs 
Transp¢ 
ready 
It #s as simple as this: You get more work out _— 
of a Mack because we put more work into it. 
New 
either 
handl 
» os . levera 
since 1900, America’s hardest-working truck apes 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York 1, ped wh, 
New York. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; mpl, 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Factory ruidis 
branches and dealers in all principal cities for service Ava 
and parts. In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada Ltd. 
Trucks for every purpose 
The performance of this Mack on several coast-to-coast 
hauls for J. H. Evans & Sons, Inc. of White Plains, 
N.Y., has so pleased these long distance haulers thal 
they have placed an order for another, same model. 
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“Automatic” engineers through in- 
tensive research have developed an 
dectric-lift motor and hydraulic 
pump, which uses less current than 
the reserve left in the famous 
TRANSPORTER standard battery 
atthe end of a full day’s operation. 
Therefore, the TRANSPORTER 
sill provides maximum power for a 
fall day’s hauling and yet uses only 
alight socket for charging battery. 


REVERSE BUTTON and guide handle eases 
Transporter below skid or pallet, and load is 
teady to be raised to moving level. Requires 
20 skill, no muscle work—just thumb pressure. 


New double-position brake—applied 
tither by raising or lowering guide 
handle, provides steering and braking 
leverage at the same time for hauling on 
tamps. All controls—forward and re- 
verse speed, lift, steering and brake are 
80 arranged they may be regulated by 
one hand and operated in one motion, 
simply by touching the buttons and 
guiding the handle. 

Available in three standard units, 
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‘ELECTRIC 


LIFT 


Proved by exhaustive tests to be the fastest and easiest operating 

motorized hand truck ever developed—the 1947 TRANSPORTER is 

the first motorized hand truck with electric-lift so efficient it uses a 

standard 1l-plate battery—which makes it the lowest operating cost 
electric-lift hand truck you can buy. 


A simple pressure of the fore- 
finger on the new ATCO ELECTRIC 
LIFT BUTTON raises the loaded 
skid ot to moving height in 
SECONDS! In a normal day’s oper- 
ation, less than 10% of battery 
capacity is used to lift to maximum 
height—and since the lift is not al- 
ways raised more than half the full 
height in actual work, the current 
consumption will be less. 





FOREFINGER PRESSES the ATCO Electric Lift, 
and your material is raised, ready to move. 
Human energy expenditure: practically nothing. 


ONE HAND, ONE MOTION OPERATION 


4000 and 6000 capacity platform model 
and 4000 pound capacity pallet model, 
TRANSPORTER also comes in com- 
panion models equipped with the ATCO 
Foot Lift at lower cost. Let an ATCO 
SPECIALIST show you how TRANS- 
PORTERS end back-breaking, gruelling 
toil, release critical labor for more pro- 
ductive work, cut your material han- 
dling costs in half! Mail the coupon for 
complete facts. No obligation. 





‘OOK TO THE LEADER _dvanst 
FOR ALL THaT’s New; 


II 


a erooucrT OF avTOMATIC 


BRAKE FULLY APPLIED 





FORWARD BUTTON starts the load—4000 to 
6000 pounds of materials glide along at safe 
walking speed. You deposit it with the same 
easy “touch-of-the-fingers” control. 
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Put 
Muscle Mikes Power 
to Work For You! 
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Div, OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


115 West 87th Street, Dept. B7 


Chicago 20, Illinois 


handling costs. 






AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION COMPANY — 


Coinpany Name........ 


Muscle Mike is the mighty 
midget of power in the 
TRANSPORTER that gets your 
material where you want it 
with new ease and lowest 
cost. Diagram shows how IN 
ONE MOTION and WITH 
ONE HAND, operator effort- 
lessly controls every move- 
ment of your product with 
new ATCO ELECTRIC LIFT 
Model TRANSPORTER. 


















Mail me without obligation, facts aboutthe NEW 
ATCO ELECTRIC LIFT TRANSPORTER 
( )Have an ATCO Specialist survey my 
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As Delta unloads an initial 2,200- 
Ib. shipment, Alden’s E. M. Stock- 
fish and F. L. Waggoner, traffic 
manager, transfer the cargo to 

W. H. Trezevant (r.), Atlanta 

* superintendent of mails. 


— Addunnd 


Alden’s Speeds Mail Orders 


by DELTA AIR FREIGHT 


Combining Delta Air Freight with parcel post, Alden’s, Inc., now 
cuts more than 36 hours from deliveries to the southeast. At 
Chicago, parcels are wrapped, addressed, and stamped for local 
parcel post out of Atlanta. Delta flies them south on fast, regu- 
lar schedules at low-cost, bulk Air Freight rates. In Atlanta, the 
Post Office takes over for individual mailing. 

Delta Air Freight moves on all scheduled flights or by special 
planeload, with pick-up and delivery as required. More and more 
alert businesses are finding this eco- 
nomical service the answer to distribu- 
tion from a central point. Fast shipment 
takes the place of branch warehouses 
and costly inventories. Customers like it. 
Call or write Delta today for full details. 





General Offices: ATLANTA, GA. 


8 


How Alden’s uses Delta’s fast Chicago- 
Atlanta service to cut 36 hours from 
shipping time to Georgia and Florida. 
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os Improved Maintenance Methods are one of the three essential 
steps in The Continuing Control System of Truck Management. Not only 
is the necessity for Preventive Maintenance recognized, but also pro- 
vided are the tools for applying it to best advantage to the individual 
operator’s type of service. This material goes along with specific material 
covering (1) the accurate selection of trucks for the work they are to 
perform and (2) the better selection and training of drivers to assure 
safer driving, better handling of truck equipment and lower driver turn- 
over. White’s nation-wide survey proves that these three factors control 
more than 90% of the efficiency, operating costs and potential savings in 
handling motor trucks. Your White Representative has full details. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY ~ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


F 
OR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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POPULATION GROWTH 


SINCE 


TREMENDOUS 
INDUSTRIAL AND 


AGRICULTURAL GROWTH 








VAST 
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“Union Pacific West’ 
will be featured in suc- 
ceeding advertisements 
in this series. 


POPULAR , : s 
VACATION ning a west coast location. 
— California’s population, steadily increasing, 









UNION 
PACIFIC 






CH eh e 
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A vast opportunity for development awaits 
industrial and commercial concerns plan- 






offers a tremendous easy-to-reach market. 





Raw materials... minerals, petroleum, lum- 
ber and agricultural products are available 
in large quantities. 

The Golden State is ideally located for 
Pacific export trade. 




















IDEAL Hydro-electric power, nearby natural 
Pa a gas and oil fields, a mild all-year 
in climate are industrial advantages. 
= = gs oS Freight transportation facilities are 
SPLENDID Pore teed) unsurpassed. California is one of elev- 
ge ay - ‘ feos ts en western states served by the Union 





Pacific Railroad. 


For industrial expansion, consider 
California. For dependable, all- 
weather transportation, to or from 
the West, we suggest — 

















be Specific - 
say Union Pacific f 


% For information address Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska. Toc 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD - 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE el! Tra 
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Transportation Service, Inc., operates a great 
fleet of trailers which fan out of Detroit north to Flint 


and south to Cincinnati. President Albert Heffley 
stated enthusiastically that on the 
basis of Trailmobile’s strength, con- 
struction, trouble-free performance and 
low maintenance cost his organiza- 
tion finds it to be an excellent buy. 





Albany, Indiana, 

Ohio, Michigan, 
f Pittsburgh, Louis: 
Mr. Keith Craig 
bile’s low main- 
fe, and splen- 
finitely makes 


i Inc., 
se ig of Indiana, 
he border cities ° 
ville and St. Louis. 
declared that Trailmo : 
tenance, rugged long: i 
did Branch Service de ee 
‘+ the top transportation In 


serves the 
Illinois and t 











AMONG TRAILER USERS EVERYWHERE 


Ihe Trend is tg RAIMOBILE 





Today, trailer users everywhere 
are swinging to Trailmobile. But 
we wanted to know why—in their 
own words! So we asked scores 
of them, hauling all kinds of 
loads, in all sections of the 
country. 
They told 
Trailmobile’s 


FEBRUARY, 


us exactly what 
advanced engi- 


1947 








neering and major structural 
improvements mean to them in 
terms of low-cost, efficient haul- 
ing. They told us too, about the 
value to them of Trailmobile’s 
company policies, and our ex. 
panded nation-wide network of 


THE TRAILMOBILE COMPANY 


73 Customer Service Centers. 
On this page you will find 
typical answers. For more and 
detailed evidence of the reasons 
why The Trend Is To Trailmobile 
—just reach for your telephone 
and dial your nearby Branch. 


* CINCINNATI 9, OHIO 


It 
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AIRFREIGHT is delivered 


+ 






TALAND to the other... 
in a new fleet of giant 
C-54 Airfreighters de- 
signed for exclusive cargo 
use, as well as on all = 
other regularly scheduled , 

passenger flights. > 


There's a Capital Airlines Airfreight Representative in every 
city in CAPITALAND . .. an expert in modern distribution 
methods who is able and willing to unravel your knottiest 
shipping or delivery problems. Get in touch with him today 
— find out just how fast and how economically your partic- 
ular delivery requirements can be met, when you specify 
“Ship by Capital Airlines Airfreight’. 





‘ a 

De age 
within a few short hours - f= be ~ 
from one end of CAPI- — 











JAPITAL 


AIRFREIGHT 


CAPITAL AIRLINES-PCA 


NATIONAL AIRPORT © WASHINGTON I, D.C. 
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NEW OPERATING JUPERIORITIES 


MAKE POWER Ji IFT 
MASTER OF ALL 
ELECTRIC LIFT TRUCKS 


@ MASTER CONTROL HANDLE 
All controls function with Master 
Control Handle vertical or in any other 
position, enabling truck to operate in 
areas heretofore inaccessible to similar 
equipment. 


T 
MASTER ELECTRIC BRAKE SPEED. 
‘Deadman’ Control applies instanta- 
neously and smoothly with Master : 6 Ey 
Control Handle in any position... When is, dd ERse 
power is off, brake is on! liFr 


MASTER DRIVE UNIT 
Easily replaceable in 20-30 minutes—A 
big boon to fleet owners. 


a oO 
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These new, exclusive features 
make Lewis-Shepard’s 

Power Jacklift the most 
economical and efficient 
Electric Lift Truck that money 
can buy! 

Write for complete facts today! 


“Waster of them all {© 


PLATFORM AND PALLET TYPES 
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ts here...te FRUEHAUF FLYER) 


HAULS MORE .. =: 
GETS AROUND FAST! 


Built Expressly for 
City Pick-Up and Delivery 





Fruehauf “Flyers” are now rolling off the 
production line! Built especially for city 
delivery work, they bring you the very 
hauling equipment you'll need for speed, 
flexibility and maximum economy. These 
18 ft. Vans save money—in the initial in- 
vestment—in upkeep—in lower deprecia- 
tion and by doubling the loads your trucks 
can haul. 


? 


% 


Up narrow alleys, in and out of congested loading places and 
through busy city streets, the Fruehauf “Flyer” hauls big loads 
and gets around fast. Couple it to a light-duty truck and haul 
as much as 8-tons with ease. Turns in the same radius as the 
truck which pulls it. 


qgrhoonsinve RATE 
SPRING SUSPENSION 
An exceptionally sturdy under- 
construction — I-beam chrome 
molybdenum steel axle — latest 
spring suspension which pro- 
gresses in ratio to load applied. 
Adjustable rubber-mounted ra- 
dius rod . . . and brakes with 
an extra safety factor. 


ONE TRUCK HANDLES 
SEVERAL TRAILERS 


Full efficiency of the Trailer principle is achieved 
where Trailers are left standing for loading and 
unloading, while the truck is constantly on the 
road pulling first one then another Van. 


AEROVAN-TYPE INTEGRAL 
FRAME CONSTRUCTION 
Extra strength—yet light in weight. 
The body and chassis are one. Floor 
has stee! hat-sections with hardwood 
floor boards between these longi- 
tudinal ribs. Wood baseboards and 

steel strips line this roomy Van. 





CURB-SIDE DOOR 


Standard all-metal door per- 


ita. WEATHER-PROOF 
mits parallel parking with : EXPRESS GATE 


curb for store-door delivery. Rear woven steel gate 
GET THE TRAILER STORY ae is covered with heavy 


BEFORE YOU BUY A TRUCK! weather-proof duck. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers NG E 
NDGArEs 


Lift and L 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. © DETROIT 32 mal? 1-TON 
9 Factories — 62 Factory Service Branches : Send “pe Way! 


ELEVA RUEHAUF 
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Some Cleveland Impressions 


with the concurrent convention of the American 
Warehousemen's Assn. and the First National 
Materials Handling Exposition last month at Cleveland. 

First, the importance of materials handling as an 
operational cost factor both in production and distribu- 
fion was demonstrated in so many practical ways that 
nobody who attended the exposition can have any doubt 
about it. As C. M. White, president of Republic Steel 
Corp., stated at the materials handling dinner at the 
Hotel Cleveland, “Labor costs have been mounting up- 
ward steadily. Mechanical handling is the answer. Good 
equipment, good planning, good handling, good packing 
are not luxuries. They are necessities.” 

Secondly, the need for simplification and standardiza- 
tion of methods and practices in physical distribution 
was clearly emphasized. On that point Col. Albert B. 
Drake, president of Drake, Startzman, Sheahan, Barclay, 
Inc., the firm of distribution and materials handling con- 
sultants that produced the unique materials handling 
demonstration of warehousing operations, reported else- 
where in this issue, made some pertinent and cogent 
remarks with respect to public warehousing. 

"Take a simple example like terminology," Col. Drake 
said. “Almost every term we have is used with two or 
three different meanings. . . . If we work together to 
standardize our terminology, we can eliminate much con- 
fusion and annoyance to our customers. 

"For example, | think we all ought to use the same 

method for quoting rates. A rate is a price for some 
service, such as handling, billing or recoopering. 
The price you quote may be different from the price 
quote. But the services we offer under such terms as 
‘handling,’ ‘billing,’ or ‘recoopering' ought to be the 
same throughout the trade, so that every customer will 
know exactly what he is buying." 

Speaking also on the subject of standardization, W. E. 
Braithwaite of the National Bureau of Standards, United 
States Department of Commerce developed an interest- 
ing and important point. 

"In the interest of coordination and consequent econ- 
omy," Mr. Braithwaite said, “each step in the handling 
of a product should be considered both independently 
and with respect to related steps, beginning with the 
unit package or primary container in which the product 
is packed by the manufacturer, including the shipping 
Container, the method of handling, as well as the best 
Means of transportation to reach the ultimate consumer. 


Tr points stand out as memorable in connection 
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“Excessive variety in the sizes and shapes of the 
primary consumer unit has made it necessary to manu- 
facture the secondary and shipping containers in an 
enormous variety of sizes and shapes. The shipping con- 
tainer usually is handled more often than the unit pack- 
age and, for this reason, should be given considerable 
attention. 

"The size of the shipping container is dependent not 
only upon the size of the unit package and the number 
of units in the container, but also upon the methods of 
handling, storage and transportation." 

Thirdly, there was an embarrassment of riches both at 
the handling exposition and the warehousing convention. 
Too much of interest was crowded into too little time. 
Many who visited the exposition wanted to see both the 
exhibits and the industrial moving picture program, and 
they also wanted to attend the panel discussions. They 
were unable to do so because those attractions all ran 
concurrently. Similarly, the warehousemen wanted to 
attend their own convention at the Statler and also see 
the handling exhibits at the public auditorium. Of neces- 
sity, they were compelled to miss several things of 
interest. 

In addition, a warehouseman with merchandise and 
cold storage operations, and many have both, had to 
choose between missing either the cold storage or the 
merchandise division sessions. From our conversations 
with warehousemen attending the convention we are in- 
clined to believe there is a strong sentiment in favor 
of having the sessions of the two divisions of the AWA 
held at different times so that members interested in 
both may attend both. 

In conclusion, we should like to suggest that the pro- 
posal to hold a second materials handling exposition next 
year should be used to further the establishment of a 
national materials handling association which should 
embrace all groups and classifications of materials han- 
dling equipment manufacturers. The need and value of 
such an organization should be patent after such a 
demonstration of interest as was shown at Cleveland on 
the part of all segments of industry from all parts of the 
country. 


EDITOR 
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HE March issue will contain 

authoritative information on 
methods of distribution cost con- 
trol and analysis. Some of the 
features are: 


THE TWILIGHT ZONE IN DISTRI- 
BUTION ... by A. E. Werolin, 
partner, McKinsey & Co., who gives 
an extraordinary case example of 
how control of the physical phases 
of distribution can be used to cut 
overall costs. He suggests three 
major steps which any company can 
take to make a program of dis- 
tribution cost reduction effective. 


* 
ANALYSIS AND CONTROL OF 
DISTRIBUTION COSTS .. . by 


J. Brooke Heckert, professor of ac- 
counting, Ohio State University. This 
is part of a paper read by Prof. 
Heckert at a recent meeting of the 
Controllers Institute wherein he 
stresses the fact that accountants 
and executives should bear in mind 
the fact that the Robinson-Patman 
Act is still on the statute books and 
requires a detailed analysis of dis- 
tribution costs. 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT COSTS .... by EB J. 
Gessner, controller, Firth Sterling 
Steel Co., who points out that the 
ending of war-time controls has 
placed industry in a competitive 
position again and that distribution 
cost once more is a matter of prime 
consideration. 


DISTRIBUTION EXPENSE STAND- 
ARDS ... by L. M. Nichols, mem- 
ber, Controllers Institute of America. 
This is part three of a series of 
articles on distribution cost analysis 
by one of the foremost authorities 
in the United States. 


FARM CO-OPS TAKE UP TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT . . . by H. H. 
Slawson, special correspondent. The 
importance of physical distribution 
costs has been recognized by the 
National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives which has created a trans- 
portation committee to study ways 
and means of reducing freight and 
handling costs on agricultural prod- 
ucts. 
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Mop Handles 
Sir: 

In returning the enclosed to you 
the writer would like to inquire 
if you can furnish us with any in- 
formation as to the proper ware- 
housing of ironing boards and mop 
handles. How should they be 
stacked to conserve space? We 
have a great deal of trouble in 
Stacking these in such a manner 
as to keep them in an orderly man- 
ner and at the same time save space. 

Any suggestions or literature you 
may be able to supply to us will 
be greatly appreciated.—A. Isaacs, 
warehouse’ superintendent,  Ellis- 
Klatscher & Co., Los Angeles. 


Editor’s Reply: One of the most 
efficient and economical methods is 
the use of rack pallets. You will 
find information and _ illustrations 
on this and related subjects in the 
Navy’s handling manual, known as 
“Navsanda Publication, 13,” pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Air Cargo Packing 


Sir: 

We note with great interest your 
article, “Air Cargo Packing Prob- 
lems,” by C. L. Saperstein, in the 
October issue of DisrripuTion AGE. 
You mention the fact that a certain 
amount of literature has begun to 
appear on the problem of materials 
for packing and handling of air 
shipments. Inasmuch as we are 
vitally interested in protective 
packaging because of our appliance 
covers, we should be most grateful 
to you for information as to where 


we can secure the above literature. © 


—W. H. Mechling, Webb Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Editor’s Reply: For latest tech- 
nical data, we suggest you write 
the Aviation Section, New York 
Board of Trade, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7, New York, to the at- 
tention of Mr. Dan Ecker, Executive 
Secretary. Also, Dr. Spencer Lar- 
sen, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich. 

United Airlines and Railway 
Express Agency both have helpful 
pamphlets on the subject. Hinde 
& Douch Container Corp., Hoboken, 
N. J., has a series of booklets on 
packaging, one of which is devoted 
to aircargo. 

Suppliers of services and ma- 





terials, such as U. S. Plywood | 

Corp., 55 W. 44 St., New York, and” 
Manhattan Storage & Warehous-_ 
ing Co., 801 Seventh Avenue, New’ 
York, have some printed materials” 
covering preparation of air cargo, 


Cotton Sampling 
Sir: 

With considerable interest I read 
your article by D. J. Witherspoon 
on “Cotton Faces a Battle Royal” 
> the August issue of DistrIBurion © 

GE, ; 
In a box on page 24 you have’ 
brought out the following: Cotton 
moving through marketing channels 
changes hands several times with 
much duplicate sampling and hand- 
ling. This results in additional 
service charges, cotton wastag 
damage to bagging; exposure of 
cotton to further waste and dam- 


age. 

The following thought occurred 
to me to eliminate most of this 
duplication: If the first sampling 
results were recorded along with 
bale identification such as lot num- 
ber, bale number etc. on a railroad 
seal and said seal with all the 
necessary information stamped into 
it, was to be locked on one of the 
bale wires it should eliminate any 
further sampling of that bale. 

Of course it may be necessary to 
have a larger railroad car seal than 
the standard one in use to enable 
the tester to apply all the informa- 
tion relating to the bale, also it 
would be necessary to purchase a 
machine or punch to stamp the 
seals but these are inexpensive. In 
the event you think this suggestion 
has merit, please pass it on where 
it will do the most good.—oO. R. 
Johnson, Union Ave., R. D. 2, 
Somerville, N. J. 


Bill of Lading 
Sir: 

We would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving the article entitled “The 
Railroad Uniform Bill of Lading” 
plus the chart showing the analysis 
of railroad bill of lading terms which 
appeared in the Dec. 1945 issue of 
DISTRIBUTION AGE and which was 
referred to in the Nov. 1946 issue, 
where Mr. John J. Baccile, assistant 
traffic manager, Paper Manufactur- 
ing Co., Philadelphia, requested 
similar copies—W. Schneider, traffic 
manager, The National Radiator Co, 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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When your business is moving, 


use the new HIGHWAY 
WAREHOUSEMAN’S VAN 


Every move can be a profitable 
move when you use the extra cub- 
age, the easy handling, the maximum 
convenience of the new Highway 
Warehouseman’s Van. It’s tailored 
to the job, in every modern feature. 


Integral frame construction means 
greater strength without unneces- 
sary weight. Low loading height and 
generous doors make for fast, easy 
loading and unloading. Other ad- 
vantages include bigger, safer brakes, 
dust-tight and water-tight joints, 
the extra years of low-cost opera- 
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tion engineered into every Highway 
vehicle. Over a quarter-century of 
trailer-building experience means 
top-value when you say ““Highway.”’ 


Remember, Highway products are 
manufactured in Highway’s own 
modern factories—not merely as- 
sembled. These factories include 
Highway’s own foundry, forge and 
machine shops. Write today for new 
full-color folder giving specifications 
on this great new Highway Ware- This new Highway Windsplitter 
houseman’s Van. It pays to let your distinguishes all Highway Ware- 
next trailers be Highways! houseman’s Vans, ‘“‘Clippers,”” and 

‘‘Freightmasters’’ now being pro- 

duced. Watch for it wherever you 





HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY go, on every U.S. Highway! 


General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at Edgerton, Wis. * Stoughton, Wis. * Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 


Commercial Truck Trailers 


¢ Earth Boring Machines 


Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 





HIGHWAY ““" TRAILERS 


You'll be startled when 
you find out how little it 
costs to have this fast- 
working Yale Fork Truck 
handle goods in your ware- 
house. For, when Yale- 
power replaces man-power 
you get more done per 
manhour, lower your unit 
costs. It gives you faster, 
safer, more efficient han- 
dling. You eliminate 
wasteful piece-by-piece re- 
handling, conserve worker 
energy, and use every cu- 
bic foot of space to the 
fullest. 

And the cost of these 
many money-saving ad- 
vantages is only “peanuts.” 

Get complete details of 
how Yale Material Han- 
dling Machinery can cut 
your warehousing and dis- 
tribution costs. Phone our 
nearest representative or 
write direct to us. The 
Yale & Towne Manufac- 
turing Company, 4530 
Tacony Street, Philadel- 
phia 24, Pa. 


MATERIAL HANDLING MACHINERY 


CUTS HANDLING COSTS... SAVES TIME...SAVES EFFORT...PROMOTES SAFETY 


KRON INDUSTRIAL SCALES +» HOISTS—HAND AND ELECTRIC +» TRUCKS—HAND LIFT AND ELECTRIC 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Seated |. to r., Wilson V, Little, general secretary; W. A. Morse, treasurer; H. J. Nissen, vice president; P. W. 
Frenzel, president. Standing I. to r., C. A. Martin, E. M. Burns, H. W. Wilson, C. D. Johnston, J. Leo Cooke, R. M. King. 


mat thy, Mile 


ship of 869, the 56th annual convention of the American 


W i a registered attendance of 718 out of a total member- 


Warehousemen’s Assn., Jan. 15-17 at the Hotel Statler, Cleve- 


land, was featured by a materials handling demonstration sponsored 
by the AWA in conjunction with the 1st National Materials Handling 
Exposition at the Cleveland Public Auditorium, and was highlighted 
further by group sessions and a number of notable addresses on 
current trends and practices in various phases of distribution. 
P. W. Frenzel, St. Paul Terminal Warehouse Co., St. Paul, Minn., was 
elected general president; H. J. Nissen, Terminal Refrigerating Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal., was named general vice president, and W. A. 
Morse, Security Warehouse Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was re-elected 
general treasurer. Wilson V. Little, Chicago, continues as general 





secretary. 


HE keynote of the meeting was 

sounded by the retiring presi- 
dent, G. D. Allman, U. S. Cold 
Storage Co., Chicago, who declared 
that ‘‘we are in the midst of an 
industrial revolution that is likely 
to bring about the most significant 
changes in the entire history of the 
public warehousing industry. More 
scientific use of mechanical han- 
dling equipment,’’ he stated, ‘‘is 
enabling us to ‘take advantage of 
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our air rights’; to increase the 
cubic footage of piling space in 
warehouses, and to handle mer- 
chandise more efficiently and eco- 
nomically. We must keep it pos- 
sible,’’? he warned, ‘‘for our cus- 
tomers to distribute through our 
facilities, and to store their inven- 
tories in our warehouses, at a cost 
that will be attractive to them.”’ 

Plans being made by the public 
warehousing industry for liaison 


with the War Department in 
peacetime were outlined by Albert 
B. Drake, Leigh Warehousing & 
Transportation Co., Newark, N. J., 
and vice-chairman, Army-Com- 
mercial Storage Committee. Action 
has been taken on eight points: 
1. The warehousing industry is 
prepared to furnish the army 
upon two weeks’ notice with a 
complete inventory of all available 
storage space. 2. Work is being 
undertaken to standardize mate- 
rials handling equipment for 
army-commercial storage. 3. De- 
humidification procedures are be- 
ing studied. 4, The army has re- 
leased 17 million sq. ft. of leased 
storage space and is now reduced 
to practically nothing but govern- 
ment owned space. 5. A program 
to provide adequate training and 
education in warehousing for re- 
serve officers is being investigated. 
6. Arrangements have been made 
for army-industry interchange of 


(Continued on page 87) 
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Cold Storage Sessions 





NEW OFFICERS: G. A. Martin, treasurer; E. M. Burns, vice president; 
H. W. Wilson, president. 


a division of the American Warehousemen’s Assn., Jan. 16 

and 17 at Cleveland, were featured by technical discussions on 
costs, tariffs and operational practices. Action taken included the 
following : 

Election of H. W. Wilson, Quaker City Cold Storage Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., as president; E. M. Burns, Terminal Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Portland, Ore., as vice president, and re-election of C. A. Martin, 
Noel & Co., Nashville, Tenn., as treasurer. 

Indorsement of a 10-point program inaugurated by the retiring 
president, H. J. Nissen, Terminal Refrigerating Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Authorization to the executive committee to increase dues on a 
pro rata basis. 

Authorization for a three-day rather than a two-day convention 
next year, and, if feasible, at a different time and place than that 
chosen for the merchandise division meeting, so that members with 
an interest in both divisions may attend meetings of each without 
inconvenience. The matter was left to the discretion of the execu- 
tive committee. 

Authorization to the executive committee to study and propose a 
new method for electing directors. 


Ms aivision of the National Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, 


legislation; 6. raising the stand- 
ards of the cold storage industry, 
and employe indoctrination ; 7. in- 
auguration of an industry better- 
ment program; 8. development of 
standard forms and simplification 
of accounting and claims proce- 
dure; 9. better development of 
customer relations, including elim- 
ination of hazards, limitation of 
liability, and establishment of 
standard techniques of commodity 
inspection; 10. development of 


HE 10-point program initiated 

by Mr. Nissen, who retired 
from the presidency of the NARW 
to become general vice president 
of the AWA, calls for 1. establish- 
ment of a news bureau and the 
gathering of statistical data; 2. 
preparation of articles for the 
business press; 3. promotion of 
better relations with other trade 
associations; 4. promotion of 
sound legislative policies; 5. ap- 
propriate action to combat bad 
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greater regional activities. 

Of conspicuous general interest 
at the morning session Jan. 17 was 
a discussion of the future of per. 
ishable foods. 

S. C. Rogers, Swift & Co., Chi 

cago, in his discussion of meats 
and packing house products stated 
that the available meat supply is 
adequate. The 1940-1946 average 
annual production was 22 billion 
Ib., and the annual per capita 
consumption was 141.1 lb. per per. 
son. Expectations are that 1947 
meat production will approximate 
22 billion lb., Mr. Rogers said, and 
that per capita consumption will 
be about 150 lb. per person. Pres 
ent cold storage holdings, he stat- 
ed, are about 150 million lb. be 
low normal, largely because of 
recent export shipments. 
‘ No drastic changes in methods 
of distribution are expected in the 
meat industry, Mr. Rogers said, 
but improvements in packing and 
handling are in various stages of 
development. 

In a discussion of frozen foods, 
A. E. Huff of New York, emphe 
sized that the price shopping em 
is returning, and that the future 
of the frozen foods industry i 
dependent upon maintenance of 
high quality at a fair competitive 
price. He stressed the importane 
of five marketing factors: 1 
proper selection of a quality prod 
uct; 2. proper freezing techniques; 
3. proper packing and packaging; 
4. proper storage facilities, and 4 
proper care of the product i 
transportation. 

Better transportation eq uip- 
ment is badly needed, Mr. Huf 
stated, and he recommended a col 
ference of packers, carriers and 
distributors to hasten the desigt 
construction and operation of new 
trucks and railroad cars. Tht 
shortage of reefer cars and mount 
ing claims against the railroads 
he stated, is a serious problem. 

The situation with respect # 
poultry and eggs was discussed by 
A. W. Roy of Omaha, Neb. Ht 


(Continued on page 89) 
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LEM D. JOHNSTON, presi- 

dent of the division, in his 
opening remarks emphasized that 
“the future holds promise of 
almost unlimited opportunity for 
further savings in human effort 
and in the overall cost of distribu- 
tion. 

“Standards of living can be 
raised in only one way,’’ Mr. 
Johnston said, ‘‘by the production 
of more and better goods and 
services at less cost. We are in 
business to earn a living for our- 
selves and we have the obligation 
to pay adequate wages to our em- 
ployees and to earn an adequate 
return for our stockholders. But 
we also have an obligation to so- 
ciety in general to do the best pos- 
sible job at the lowest possible cost 
and to pass along a substantial 
part of any attendant saving in 
the form of reduced rates.’’ 

Speaking on probable legislative 
developments in Washington dur- 
ing the coming year likely to affect 
warehousemen, Charles E. Nichols, 
secretary, Washington Office, 
stated that ‘‘we can be reasonably 
ertain that the Celler Bill will 
come up again, seeking to amend 
the Foreign Trade Zones Act to 
permit manufacturing and display 
in Foreign Trade Zones. It may be 
assumed that we shall oppose such 
an amendment and probably again 
sek to have the customs laws 
amended to permit the establish- 
ment of Foreign Trade Ware- 
houses with substantially the same 
privileges in the handling of for- 
ign and domestic goods that are 
now accorded foreign trade zones. 

“We do not anticipate the in- 
troduction of further amendments 
to the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
anee Acts seeking to bring public 
warehousing under those acts. The 
amendments passed by Congress 
last year probably achieved for 
railroad labor all that was really 
expected by the Brotherhoods. 
However, it is a subject which 
must be watched because it is 
quite likely to come up again in 
the future. The executives of the 
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Merchandise Sessions 





REELECTED: J. Leo Cooke, vice president; C. D. Johnston, president; 
Ray M. King, treasurer. 


sessions of the Merchandise Division, American Warehouse- 
men’s Assn., at Cleveland included the following: 

Re-election of incumbent officers, namely, C. D. Johnston, Roanoke 
Public Warehouse, Roanoke, Va., president; J. Leo Cooke, Lehigh 
Warehouse & Transportation Co., Newark, N. J., vice president; 
R. M. King, King Storage Warehouse Co., Syracuse, N. Y., treasurer. 

Authorization to increase pro rata dues to be formulated by the 
executive committee. 

Continuation of the program inaugurated in the autumn of 1945 
for publicizing the merchandise warehousing industry. 

Presentation of awards to A. B. Drake, Lehigh Warehouse & 
Transportation Co., Newark, N. J., and R. C. Greeley, The Greeley 
General Warehouse Co., Cleveland, for outstanding contributions in 
promoting better public understanding of the public merchandise 
warehousing industry. 

Predictions that higher costs for labor and materials will necessi- 
tate higher storage and handling rates. 

Authorization to the Labor Committee to collect and disseminate 
statistics on labor costs in the warehousing industry to the divisional 
membership. 


() UTSTANDING developments Jan. 16 and 17 at the separate 


ment storage requirements Mr. 
Nichols said: 
‘As has been anticipated dur- 


ing the past two years, govern- 


railroad labor’ unions have devel- 
oped a long-range plan for im- 
provement of the economic and 
social conditions of railroad work- 


ers and it seems probable that 
their strategy in reaching their 
ultimate objectives includes an 
effort to bring branches of trans- 
portation including public ware- 
house, under the same type of 
federal regulations that apply to 
railroads and their workers.’’ 
With respect to future govern- 


ment use ef public warehousing 
facilities has fallen off greatly and 
other than with respect to the op- 
eration of War Assets Adminis- 
tration Surplus Disposal Centers, 
the Agriculture Department is the 
only Federal agency making any 


(Continued on page 88) 
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8000 See ist National Materials 


terials Handling Exposition Jan. 14-17 
at the Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio, included: 


Mere highlights of the Ist National Ma- 


1. A registered attendance of 8,000 users 
and potential buyers of handling equipment. 


HE entire afternoon program 


demonstration ever staged.’’ It 


2. Displays by 113 manufacturers of the 
latest types of mechanical equipment for handl- 
ing raw materials and finished products. 


3. A concurrent program of panel discussions 


on handling problems conducted by 40 experts 
representing different industries. 


each has an important function, 





Jan. 15 was given over by the 
exposition management to the 
presentation of ‘‘the most com- 


plete single materials handling 





was presented on the stage of the 
Music Hall of Cleveland’s public 
auditorium before a near capacity 
erowd of 3,500 warehousemen, in- 
dustrialists and others interested 
in materials handling, under au- 
spices of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Assn. The demonstration, 
prepared and produced by the 
firm of Drake, Startzman, Shea- 
han, Barclay, Ine., distribution 
and materials handling consul- 
tants, New York, used equipment 
from the exposition and labor and 
materialg furnished by Cleveland 
warehousemen. 

Designated as ‘‘Machines at 
Work,’’ the demonstration empha- 
sized that no single type of mate- 
rials handling equipment is the 
best under all circumstances, that 


and that a materials handling sys 
tem must be ‘‘custom built’’ for 
each individual company’s opera 
tions. 

The program was divided into 
five parts. Part 1 consisted of a 
panel discussion, ‘‘The Materials 
Handling Revolution,’’ the essenee 
of which was expressed by John 
D. Sheahan, secretary-treasurer, 
Drake, Startzman, Sheahan, Bar. 
clay, Inc. ‘‘A hundred years ago,” 
Mr. Sheahan said, ‘‘this country 
went through an industrial rev 
olution that changed our whole 
way of life. That revolution was 
made possible by the development 
of new machines. The same thing 
is true of the materials handling 
revolution we’re going through 
today. It has been made possible 


DEMONSTRATIONS, DISCUSSIONS AND DISPLAYS featured the Cleveland show. Leff 

above, Automatic Transportation Co.'s "Sky-Lift" hydraulic fork truck with lift of 130 in 

above floor level, excited interest at AWA demonstration. Lower left, Messrs. Sheahan, 

Nissen, Morse and Frenzel, part of the panel at the demonstration. Lower right, view 
of booths before show opened. 
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Handling Exhibit at Cleveland 


4. The 


Assn. 


by the development of new mate- 
rials handling equipment which 
will handle, store and transport 


riproducts faster, more efficiently, 


and at lower cost.’’ 

Part 2 was a demonstration of 
principles of materials handling 
management in the use of equip- 
ment for an unpalletized opera- 
tion. A simulated freight car and 


i|freight elevator were used in ad- 
‘Idition to a number of cartons, 


barrels, cases and manual hand- 
ling equipment. Part 3 demon- 
strated principles of space utiliza- 
tion with fork trucks and pallets. 
Part 4 demonstrated other equip- 
ment for a palletized operation, 
and Part 5 consisted of an address 
*‘The Distribution System of 
Tomorrow’’ by Col. Albert B. 
Drake, formerly director of stor- 


“most complete single materials 
handling demonstration ever staged” in which 
14 different types of equipment, with several 
models of each, were demonstrated in a simu- 
lated warehousing operation conducted under 
the auspices of the American Warehousemen’s 





5. Exhibition of special industrial motion 
pictures dealing with materials handling meth- 
ods, understood to be the first such collection 
to be shown. 

6. Conclusion of tentative arrangements to 
hold a second similar exposition Jan. 13-16, 


1948 probably also at Cleveland. 


age, Army Service Forces, and 
now president both of Drake, 
Startzman, Sheahan, Barclay, Inc., 
and the Lehigh Warehouse & 
Transportation Co., Newark, N. J. 

‘*Every public warehouse in 
this country,’’ Col. Drake said, 
‘*is a private enterprise. That’s 
as it should be. Our publie ware- 
houses, therefore, can never be a 
system in the sense that army 
depots are. But cooperation can 
enable each of us to do a better 
job and give better service to our 
eustomers than we have been giv- 
ing. Take a simple example like 
terminology. Almost every term 
we have is used with two or three 
different meanings by different 
warehousemen. If we work to- 
gether to standardize on our ter- 
minology, we can eliminate much 


MEN, METHODS AND MACHINES dominated the show. Left below, aisles and booths 


were crowded at all hours. 


Right, the machine that stole the show was the 


"Pul-Pac” 


developed by Clark Tructractor, division Clark Equipment Co. It is a combination push-pull 


: = 
<1 tA 
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tHachment for a fork truck with flat steel plate and hydraulically actuated gripper, upper 
right, which grips disposable carrier sheet. 


confusion and annoyance to our 
customers. 

‘‘For example, I think we all 
oug if to use the same method for 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Is there a switching charge to and from warehouse? 





A COMPREHENSIVE 

















HALADLAGNOLUGAOOLSDEDAD EDEN EONONDADAUEDONDODEAEDADALEAAADAAELEUAUAO EAU ENALOAOULADEOENEUONDUDELAULUEAEOCA ALOU ENON AHUEUAALO OANA * V 
REHOUSE QUESTIONNAIRE Fy 

Date Effective @! 

CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO. qua 
Warehouse Street No. City yr 
Corr 

Is Warehouse on a private siding?___ Name of R.R. operating on siding? ploy 





If not on private siding explain R.R. facilities in detail 








Name of Owner of Bldg 
Are you bonded by Government? By State? Amt. of Bond 
What is general character of commodities stored? tribu 
Approximate distance of warehouse to wholesale district 




















What is type of building construction-- concrete, brick or frame? :. 
What are fire prevention facilities? - 


What is fire insurance rate? 
What are hours of delivery to trade? spot 
If you have any minimum charges of any sort, please itemize here, If you assess no 
































minimum charge, state "none" our ¢ 
What is withdrawal record system? Explain fully the < 
Do you operate own truck delivery system? Describe facilities ae 
ware 
Drayage rate & Minimum charge; City deliveries efficie 
To freight stations? Ou 
Does handling charge include trucking in from team track when warehouse is not on 230 
private siding? Is it understood that the handling charges includes unloading from 
trucks, boats or cars, and loading into cars, boats and trucks? RR 








Does it also include such services as are incidental to warehousing and distributing; 
such as shipping, marking, checking, sorting, recording, 4veighing, giving and taking 
receipts, inventorying reporting weights and applying other data required? 








Does whse. operate under an average or reciprocal demurrage agreement? 
Is warehouse so situated as to be exposed to damage by floods? 
In the event of loss or damage caused by any of the following agencies, for which 

do you assume liability? (1) Fire (2) Wind (3) Water (4) Sprinkler System (5) Vermin 
(6) Excessive cold (7) Excessive heat (8) Pilferage (9) Theft (10) Improper handling 
(Indicate by number) 

















What charge, if any, do you make for prepaying freight? 
Does your warehouse or rates come under the jurisdiction of any Government or State 
Regulatory Commission? If so, explain fully 











The above is furnished for your information in connection with the storage of your 
commodities with us, and covers all charges which are to be made in connection with 
your consigned stocks 


Yours very truly, 


By 





(Warehouse ) 
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of public warehouses? 


qualified public warehouses? 


(4 E have found that pub- 
lie warehouses provide 
us with excellent dis- 


tribution, and since our factories 
amnot be widely located, being 
naturally confined to the corn belt, 
we use the warehouse for placing 
jPot stocks across the nation.’’ 
This statement by R. R. Seberry, 
our general traffic manager, affirms 
the continued confidence of Corn 
Products Sales Co. in the public 
warehouse as an instrument of 
Ieficient distribution. 
Our company currently is using 
230 public merchandise warehouses 





@ What benefits can be derived from the large-scale utilization 


@ How should a national distributor proceed in the selection of 


@Here are the answers to these questions as they apply to 
Corn Products Sales Co., an organization which currently is em- 
ploying the services of 230 public warehouses in 44 states. 


By A. R. REMMERS 

Warehousing Manager 

Corn Products Sales Co. 
New York 


As told to 
Joel Keith 


Associate Editor 


located in 44 of the 48 states to 
expedite the distribution of Karo 
syrup, Mazola salad oil, Linit and 
Argo starches, Kre-mel and other 
corn products. Postwar production 


R. R. Seberry (right), general traffic manager, discusses warehousing with Mr. Remmers. 
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WAREHOUSE PROGRAM 


is expected to bring about an in- 
crease in the number of ware- 
houses used. This comprehensive 
program recently won nomination 
for the company from the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Assn., Mer- 
chandise Division, as the largest 
user Of public merchandise ware- 
houses from the standpoint of 
number of warehouses utilized. 

Corn Products has been using 
public warehouses since its incor- 
poration 40 years ago. The all-time 
high was reached in 1939-40, when 
290 were employed. Throughout 
the years, we have developed a 
comprehensive and time-tested sys- 
tem of warehouse selection. 

When our-sales volume in an 
area reaches a point where estab- 
lishment of spot stock is deemed 
necessary, we begin negotiations 
for appointment of a warehouse. 
The branch sales manager, who 
knows local conditions, studies the 
warehousing situation in the area 
and recommends selection of a cer- 
tain warehouse. 

The warehouse is sent the 20 
point questionnaire illustrated 
herewith. If the questionnaire is 
answered satisfactorily, a credit 
report is drawn on the warehouse. 
If investigation proves that finan- 
cial standing and storage and 
handling facilities of the recom- 
mended warehouse are as good as, 
or are better than, those of other 
warehouses in the area, the branch 
manager’s recommendation is fol- 
lowed. 

If there is doubt as to the quali- 
fications of the warehouse, or if the 
branch manager makes no recom- 
mendation, the matter is referred 
to the traffic department for com- 
plete investigation and final selec- 
tion. In many instances, ware- 
houses in a given area are chosen 
for investigation from the geo- 
graphical listings of public ware- 
houses contained in Distribution 
and Warehousing Directory. 


(Continued on page 64) 
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During the war, Perbunan was classed as a sfrategic material 
and stocks were stored in public warehouses as widely scattered 
as was consistent with safety and economical nationwide dis- 
tribution. Present commercial marketing plans provide for con- 
tinued use of public warehouse facilities because of their proven 
value in rendering special services and in expediting distribution. 


YNTHETIC rubber, like na- By E. N. CUNNINGHAM 
tural rubber, looks a lot dif- 
ferent in the raw, or crude, Sales Engineer 

state than it does in the finished Enjay Co., Inc. 


products that you buy in the store. 
There are many highly technical 
and specialized operations involved, 
including the ineorporation of  there.are several types of synthetic 
varying amounts of many other _ rubber all of which are fairly well 
materials, in turning out even such known by now. These types are 
simple-looking items as rubber GR-S, now known as styrene rub- 
bands or hot water bottles. ber in the industry, from which 

Unlike natural rubber, however, wartime tires were largely made; 


New York 
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GR-A which is now being called 
nitrile rubber, a rather specialized 
material; GR-I, called Butyl rub 
ber, from which practically all of 
today’s inner tubes for passenger 
ears are made; GR-M, popularly 
known as Neoprene, another spe 
cialized material; and GR-P called 
Thiokol, still another specialized 
rubber. 

During the war, as everybody 
now knows, all of these material 
helped to overcome the lack of na- 
tural rubber supplies that were eut 
off when the Japs let go at us in 
1941. Out of that experience this 
country built a complete indus 
that was made possible only} yg, 
through the magnificent coopera} War 
tion of the technical and manage 
ment people in a great many uw a 
related fields of endeavor. Th 
know-how of handling these ms 
terials is now beginning to pay off 
through postwar products with re 
sults that definitely indicate sy 
thetic rubber is here to stay. 

None of these synthetic rubber 
ean replace natural rubber. But 
each of them can serve in numer 
ous specific instances with bette pureh 
results, on the whole, than naturaf’® 
rubber. For instance, Butyl rubj"@S® 
ber makes mich better inner tubejP@™* 
because it holds air so much betterp ae: 
than natural rubber. Anothey Inc’ 
synthetic, Perbunan, offers an mpY © 
teresting story from the distribrft™ 
tion standpoint. hitrile 

Perbunan is a nitrile rubbep.” bi 
marketed to rubber compounde peed 
and fabricators by the Enjay Cup o- 
Ine., a subsidiary of the Standati pient 
Oil Co. (New Jersey). It is manng.*Y 
factured in a plant at Bato” fi 
Rouge, La., and is supplied in # 4 “4 
form of crepe-like sheets in seve =e 
different grades. , ori 

Keep in mind that Perbunan i@ °°" 
a raw material. The plant takes tl ubstit 
place of a rubber plantation am 
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}esses that must be carried out by 
,purchasers of Perbunan. to produce 
the finished products. These pur- 
thasers are rubber fabricating com- 
tubespPanies, large and small, and are 
ete attered throughout the world. 
other} Incidentally, Perbunan is made 
n infy combining butadiene, made 
‘ppfitom petroleum gas, with acrylo- 
itrile. It had its origin, as did 
the bulk of synthetic rubber pro- 
lueed during the war, in technical 
nformation obtained from German 
tents long before the war, but 
oday’s Perbuhan is a far ery from 
he first material produced. To- 
lay’s product is an American de- 
tiopment. 
Perbunan is a full-fledged en- 
ineering material, rather than a 
bstitute for natural rubber, 
wmuich has a wide range of uses. 
is distinctive properties make pos- 
ble the manufacture of rubber 
roducts for applications where 
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Baton Rouge 
Warehouse & Plant 


rubber never could be used before. 
For example, Perbunan is highly 
resistant to petroleum products. In 
addition, it gives excellent service 
in applications where extremes of 
heat and cold are encountered. In 
general, it gives better perform- 
ance than natural rubber where 
abrasive wear and severe aging are 
encountered. Thus, it is widely 
used for oil-well drilling parts, oil 
and gasoline hose, seals, gaskets 
and numerous specially designed 
items such as those found in 
mechanical rubber goods. One 
unique example is shoe soles for 
‘*roughnecks’’ working on oil wells 
as well as for mountain climbers. 
To bring this closer to the sub- 
ject, Perbunan can be used in all 
forms of distribution media. On 
trucks it might show up in hy- 
draulic lines, lubrication system 
seals and gaskets and other parts 
that come in contact with oil or 



































heat. 
diesels, it might be used for oil 
connecting hose and lubrication 


On locomotives, especially 


system parts. Perbunan has nu- 
merous applications in airplane 
engine parts, particularly if they 
are exposed, and in hydraulic sys- 
tems. Marine applications range 
from the usual oil- and heat-resist- 
ant engine parts to the large hoses 
used for loading and unloading 
tankers. Incidentally, it makes 
excellent gasoline pump hose. 
Perbunan is sold only to com- 
panies that have the personnel and 
facilities for processing rubber. Al- 
though it is no more difficult to 
process than natural rubber, it re- 
quires modifications in the tech- 
niques and recipes used to process 
natural rubber. This means that, 
in addition to supplying the raw 
material, Enjay must also provide 
technical service to help customers 
(Continued on page 66) 
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BANKERS WAR 
2145 Blake St. 


OVER, SHORT AND DAMA 


MU A 


NIFORM warehouse forms have been 
U adopted by all public merchandise ware- 
houses in Denver, Col. 

Results expected are the expedition of dis- « 
tribution processes on all merchandise stored 
in these warehouses and the simplification of 
record keeping for the warehouse user, the 
carrier who moves warehoused goods and the 
warehouseman. 

The new forms, prepared by a committee 


Si Colorado Transfer & Warehousemen's 


n., went into use Jan. |, 1947. By use of 
the new forms six in all and each combining 
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EHOUSE COMPANY 


Denver, Colo. 


Phone Alpine 345} 
GE REPORT 


the best features of the various individual 
warehouse papers previously used by Rocky 
Mountain warehousemen, the Denver oper- 
ators report that they will be able to im- 
prove and speed over-all operation within 
each warehouse and junbelie pick-up by 
all city customers and out-of-town carriers. 

Forms included under the standardization 
program are: shipping tickets; warehouse 
receipts consolidated with receiving reports 
on one form; stock reports; over, short and 
damage reports; switch lists; and notification 
of damage forms. 


File N 
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Simplifying 


By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 


Special Correspondent 





Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 


Fig. |. Markers showing location numbers are attached to racks. 


ICTIONARIES and ware 
[) ices have much in com 
mon. Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary in its 3,350 pages com 
tains more than 600,000 entries, 
any one of which can be found 
a matter of seconds. But to locate 
one item in a private industrial 
warehouse where only a few thot 
sand items are stored may entail 
not seconds or minutes but hours 
Perhaps at first glance the com 
parison between a dictionary and 
a warehouse may seem to be ab 
surd; yet, in the final analysis both 
are storage areas, one storing 
words, the other physical objects 
The logical alphabetical arrange 
ment of words, the means for 
locating desired definitions, the 
facilities for use, and the othe 
attributes of a dictionary in reality 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. are attributes of good warehousing. 
Fig. 2; Fig. 3. Protective facilities are used for plate glass and grinding wheels. Materials in a warehouse must b 
arranged in a logical, easy-to-find 
order; there must be facilities for 
locating desired materials; there 
must be provisions for full utiliz 
tion of materials handling and 
storing facilities. Order, logical at 
rangement, convenience of use, and 
economic utilization of space are 
necessary attributes both of die 
tionaries and warehouses. 
Carrying the analogy a bit 
further, both are means of accom 
plishing end results. The dictionary 
facilitates understanding of lat 
guage: the warehouse facilitate 
use of materials. A warehous 
whose only function is to stor 
materials is like a dictionary whid 
functions only as a depository for 
words; both have limited value 
Storage of materials is only pat 
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Stock Room Problems 


Storage of materials is only a part of the warehousing job. 
What is of greater importance is storing stock so that when 
materials are needed they will be located quickly and moved 
rapidly to the area of demand. The old saw about “a place 
for everything and everything in its place,” has no greater 





Fig. 4. 


of the warehousing job. What is of 
greater importance is storing so 
that when materials are needed 
they will be located quickly and 
moved rapidly to the area of de- 
mand. A warehouse must accom- 
plish this efficiently, without waste, 
and without undue friction. The 
flow from warehouse to area of de- 
Mand must be rapid and unham- 
pered. The first conditioning factor 
in the attainment of such efficiency 
is manpower. 

Nowhere is there a greater need 
for and a more deplorable lack of 
intelligent personnel than in most 
private warehouses and stock rooms. 
The work is not easy, pleasant, or 
Well-paying; yet, workers have a 
great deal of individual respon- 
sibility and to a great extent their 
Work can not be checked. Lathe 
work can be inspected with ac- 
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applicability than 


Bar stock in racks guarded with rust preventing grease. 


a 


Republic Steel Corp. 


Fig. 5. 


eurate gages and measuring de- 
vices, it can be compared with blue 
prints and drawings; a stock room 
worker can not be checked so easily. 
If he delivers C-1020 steel instead 
of C-1040, the error can not be 
detected readily because both bars 
are identical in appearance. Only 
an expensive chemical or magnetic 
analysis can indicate that wrong 
stock was delivered. A handler 
ean place stock in the wrong rack. 
Since stock room workers are ‘‘on 
their own’’ most of the time, and 
since there is little direct super- 
vision, intelligent and trustworthy 
employes are required for this type 
of work. However, in many plants 
these requirements can not be rec- 
onciled with available manpower. 
Pay can not be raised to attnact 
better workers and in many in- 
stances marginal employes are rele- 


in a warehouse. 


' 





Wuykoff Steel Co. 


A steel warehouse stores bars by size, type and finish. 


gated to the company warehouse. 
Since, in most plants little can be 
done to improve the personnel 
factor, the environment for work 
should be so arranged that fullest 
utilization of sub-standard help can 
be made. Systems and procedures 
ean be installed to minimize the 
possibility of error and to reduce 
the degree of dependence on the 
individual worker for efficient 
operation. Systems and procedures 
are wonderful and fine; yet, by 
themselves they are useless and 
meaningless. An expensive ma- 
terials handling system is of 
limited value in a diamond-cutting 
establishment. An elaborate protec- 
tion system is of doubtful utility 
in a scrap yard. The system must 
be integrated with the need. 

The pressing need in all stock 
rooms is prompt delivery to cor- 
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rect destinations of the right ma- 
terial. Several conditions preclude 
the full realization of this need. 
These conditions manifest them- 
selves indirectly by lost materials, 
damaged stock, delayed shipments, 
ete. An analysis of these difficulties 
often can serve to indicate under- 
lying causes and to point the way 
for corrective measures. 

An item that can not be found 
means disrupted schedules and gen- 
eral overall waste. Nothing is more 
infuriating than to be told that a 
500 Ib. casting can not be found. 
It hardly seems possible that an 
item so big can be ‘‘lost;’’ yet, it 
happens every day. This condition 
is the result of several factors, all 
of which can and should be 
remedied. 


Group Arrangement 


Most plants arrange materials 
into broad groups that are as- 
signed’ to separate store rooms or 
to different areas in one warehouse. 
Thus, castings and forgings are 
stored in one area, finished parts 
in another, and bar stock in a 
third. In other warehouses the 
breakdowns will vary with the 
different material types carried in 
stock. No matter what materials are 
.stored there will be difficulty if 
material categories are loosely 
created. For instance, quite often 
steel tubing and bronze bars are 
stored in the bar stock area; yet, 
bronze tubing is assigned either to 
castings or to bar stock storage 
areas. The tube will be considered 
as a casting if a part number is 
assigned to it, or it may be bar 
stock if it is carried under a size. 
The material may be requisitioned 
from casting stores although the 
material actually may be with bar 


stock. The order will be held up 
and much time will be wasted till 
the requisition is routed to the cor- 
rect storage area. 

There are many other examples 
where materials do not fall into 
precise categories. The logical step 
is to assign all materials to definite 
storage areas at the very beginning 
when the purchase order is made 
out. Thus, the purchasing agent 
will indicate on the purchase order 
the precise category for each item. 
This information will be noted on 
all subsequent records and the part 
will be stored correctly when it is 
received. The category to which it 
is assigned is of minor importance: 
the important thing is eonsistency 
in recording, storing, and requisi- 
tioning materials so that they may 
be located when needed. 

Materials inevitably will get 
‘‘lost’’. in a private warehouse that 
has no system for recording loca- 
tions of stock. Dictionaries are used 
because people can not be expected 
to remember every word in the 
English language. For the very 
same reason, location records in a 
warehouse should be used. There 
are many methods that have been 
designed to eliminate the need for 
written location records; however, 
whatever saving there may be in 
paper work and ‘‘red tape’’ is 
nullified by the fact that precise 
knowledge of locations is lacking. 
Two examples should suffice to 
prove this point. 

One substitute for location sys- 
tems is the procedure of storing 
materials numerically by part 
numbers. This may appear to be 
an easy way out; yet, inevitably 
the system fails for the simple 
reason that in the assignment of 
part numbers, warehousing require- 
ments can not be considered. The 








Status of Government Warehousing 


Ti Commerce Department reports that 
warehouse occupancy is two percent 
lower than it was a year ago. Fred G. 
Huston, in charge of warehousing in the 
War Assets Administration reports the 
agency still has 440,000,000 sq. ft. of space. 
The plan is to liquidate WAA warehousing 
as fast as the material stored is moved. 
Of this space the WAA owns outright 6,- 
000,000 sq. ft. located in .heavy concen- 
trations. The leased warehouses are pro- 
grammed to be released first. It is 
planned that by the end of this fiscal year, 
June 30, 1947, all leased space will have 
been ‘disposed of by WAA. 


Army and Navy warehousing space is 
reported to be slowly decreasing. Some is 
being taken over by other agencies, such 
as Treasury Procurement, under what is 
known ‘as "occupancy permits," which en- 
ables the Army or Navy to repossess in 
event of need. There will be need since 
the army and navy are ‘assembling huge 
quantities of raw materials for stockpiles 
from all parts of the world. 

It is expected also that the Treasury 
Procurement Division and the Agricultural 
Credit Commodity Commission will be 
forged to expand their warehousing fa- 
cilities—Kruckman. 
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person who assigns numbers must 
follow a logical, sequential means 
of numeration. He can not take 
into consideration the fact that 
parts 3332 and 3333 must be sim- 
ilar because both will be stored 
side by side. What usually happens 
is that 3332 may be a mainshaft 
whereas 3333 may be a bushing 
that fits on one end of the shaft. 
Storing such dissimilar parts one 
next to the other would be waste- 
ful of stores space and would be a 
sacrifice of good warehousing prac- 
tice. 


Type Storage 


Storing bar stock and other ma- 
terials by type and then within 
each type by size is still another 
system that tries.to circumvent the 
need for location records. This 
method too has its shortcomings 
because the primary consideration 
is given to the system rather than 
to correct storage practice. It is 
often found that areas assigned to 
bar stock types either are inade- 
quate or entirely too adequate. One 
type may be ordered but for some 
reason a substitute type is de 
livered. The result is chaos because 
there may be no provisions made 
for the new material. If one see- 
tion of the rack is reserved for 
A-4145 steel, the section may be 
large enough to store all bars; how- 
ever, if the greater proportion of 
the bars are large diameters there 
will be difficulty because many of 
the larger sizes will have to be 
stored toward the top of the rack. 
This is a dangerous practice be 
cause of the difficulty in handling 
large diameter bars in vpper por 
tions of a rack designed for small. 
easy-to-handle sizes. The inflexibil- 
ity of such a system contributes 
nothing to sound warehousing prat 
tices and. results in wasted stores 
space, poor utilization of materials 
handling devices, and lost time in 
racking and removing poorly- 
located materials. With a location 
system there is greater flexibility 
since materials can be stored any- 
where in the warehouse. Their loca 
tion will be recorded and they will 
be available when needed. 

A location system should em 
body the following factors: (a) 
assignment of location symbols 
Symbols need not be complex, the 


(Continued on page 70) 
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HIS survey, although far Recently, National Research Associates conducted a survey for a 


[rom comprehensive, is thor- 
ough enough to indicate that 
numerous manufacturers in the 
chemical industry have failed to 
devote sufficient attention to a 
study of warehousing problems. An 
increasing number of chemical 
manufacturers are beginning to 
realize the need for study and re- 
search into such problems. Post- 
ponement of these studies may re- 
sult in expensive delays in dis- 
tribution. 

Another indication of the survey 
was the great diversification of 
warehouse services required by 
different organizations. It was not 
possible to establish a pattern of 
preferred systems, as different 
factors pertaining to warehousing 
have a varying importance to each 
user of warehouse space. 

An illustration of the potential 
Savings possible through warehouse 
research is offered by one organ- 
ization which reduced warehousing 
costs from $200,000 a year to 
slightly less than $13,000 a year. 
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client who wanted to know certain things about warehousing 

in the chemical industry. Although the survey was limited in 

scope, DISTRIBUTION AGE is publishing the results in the hope 

that they will be of interest to those in the chemical and 
allied fields. 


By RICHARD E. DOSCHER 


Research Director 
National Research Associates 
New York 


This reduction was accomplished 
by the improvement-of one phase 
of the concern’s warehousing oper- 
ation, and was achieved after a two 
year study. While it is not ex- 
pected that all warehousing costs 
ean be reduced to the extent of 
those in the case illustrated, never- 
theless, substantial reductions can 
be made in many instances. 

At the present time; 42 percent 
of the responding chemical manu- 
facturers employ the services of 
public warehouses only. In a few 
instances, companies maintained 


their own special crew of men at 
public warehouses to break up car 
loads and to aid in shipping and 
billing customers. Respondents 
mentioned the value of public 
warehouses in instances where 
special governmental permits must 
be obtained before materials can 
be released. 

A manufacturer who in the past 
has favored public warehousing 
facilities states, ‘‘We have distrib- 
uted our products over the entire 
48 states through public warehous- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Mechanizing I. t. |. Shipments 





Mr. Daly describes a system that handles I.c.!. and I.t.1. shipments 

ranging from a single carton weighing 10 ib. to one of 400 

cartons, in 24 different sizes and weights at the rate of 40,000 Ib. 

an hour. Handling in this case does not mean merely the 

physical loading of a truck or car, but includes also in the space 

of that single hour the checking, stenciling, separating from bulk 
and loading. 


NQUESTIONABLY, rail- 
| | roads and trucking com- 

panies, impelled by the spur 
of competition, are doing their ut- 
most to improve the present less 
earload and less truckload situa- 
tion, but so long as terminal costs 
remain a controlling factor relief 
will be delayed and partial. Effici- 
ent shippers no longer look to the 
carriers for desired remedies but 
are obtaining some measure or re- 
lief by curtailing their own handl- 


ing costs on l.c.l. and 1+t.l. to the 


greatest extent possible. 

Unfortunately, we are unable to 
tell you how you can speed your 
small shipments once they are in 
the hands of the carrier, but we 
ean and will show you how one 
northern New Jersey industrial 
organization has effected substan- 
tial savings in man hours and stor- 
age space, and at the same time 
gfeatly accelerated the movement 
of its lel. and 1.t.1. merchandise 
to the carriers. 
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Are you interested in a system 
that handles Le.l. and 1.1. ship- 
ments ranging from a single ear- 
ton weighing 10 lbs. to one of 400 
cartons, in 24 different sizes and 


By DAVID M. DALY 


Traffic Manager 
Bristol-Myers Co. 
Hillside, N. J. 


weights, weighing about 5,000 Ib. 
at the rate of 40,000 lb. an hour? 
Bear in mind that handling in this 
ease does not merely mean the 
physical loading of a truck or car, 
but includes also in the space of 
that single hour the checking, 
stenciling, separating from bulk 
and loading. 

The system we propose to lay 
before you will enable you to 
separate your bulk into 1.c.1. orders, 
stencil each carton, check each 
order for accuracy, and load out 
at a speed dependent only on the 
willingness of your workers and 
the ability of your truckers to load. 
In order to set forth the clearest 
presentation of how this task is 
accomplished, we have divided the 
procedure into numbered steps: 

1. The first requisite to the adop- 
tion of the suggested system is the 
acquisition of a conveyor (part 
power belt and part gravity), and 
a localized loud speaker system. 
Neither of the necessary items is 
overly expensive or elaborate, in 
fact, their cost is a negligible item 
compared with the man hours and 


(Continued on page 74) 


A properly trained team, consisting of stenciler, checker and caller, is at work. The 


latter has a pile of orders and corresponding stencils on his desk. 


As he starts each 


order, the checker compares stencil with address on the order, then passes stencil to 


the stenciler. 


At this point, cartons are coming off power belt on to gravity rollers. 
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OF PUBLIC WAREHOUSING 


HE public warehouse is playing 

an ever increasing part in help- 
ing the ‘manufacturer solve his 
distribution problem. The most im- 
portant reasons are that public 
warehouses are cheaper and gen- 
erally give better service. 

No preliminary work is neces- 
sary to establish a stock in a pub- 
lie warehouse. With very little 
trouble, merchandise can be placed 
in a new territory as an experi- 
ment, or as a sales stimulant and 
convenience for a trade already 
built up. Public warehouses are 
particularly important in placing 
experimental stocks, as it is not 
necessary to provide branch offices 
and few changes are needed at the 
home office. 


In these times of changing dis- 
tribution conditions it is an im- 
portant consideration that the 
manufacturer confine his activities 
to the public warehouse so that he 
ean be relieved of his storage prob- 
lem expeditiously. A branch 
warehouse privately owned and 
operated can become a heavy bur- 
den on a business, since when con- 
ditions make a change necessary, 
large losses are often incurred in 
disposing of the property. If the 
private warehouse is under lease 
the operator is still obliged to 
tarry the property until the ex- 
piration of the lease or until he 
has relieved himself of the obliga- 
tion in some other manner. There 
is no need to enter into long term 
leases or permanent real estate ob- 
ligations when using a public ware- 
house. 
| First class public warehouses 
Offer facilities and conveniences 
for the manufacturer which he can- 
Rot economically establish in all 
the cities in which he may wish to 
tarry stock. It is only necessary 
for the manufacturer to ship his 
goods to the public warehouse and 
that organization will then main- 
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By E. MORGAN STANLEY 


General Manager 
Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 
Los Angeles 


tain his stock records, bill his or- 
ders, arrange for the delivery of 
his goods, pay his freight bills, 
handle his routing and other traffic 
matters. All the details, except 


actual selling, are handled just as 
the manufacturer would handle 
them himself. 

If this same manufacturer wer 
to carry his branch stocks in any 
other manner it would be neces- 
sary for him to rent an area suffi- 
cient for maximum requirements 
during the year; to rent an office 
large enough to house personnel 
for the maintenance of stock 
records, to bill orders, to hire and 
supervise warehouse labor and to 
handle routing and other’. traffic 
matters; to contract with local 
cartage companies ; and to establish 
eredit with the railroads for the 
payment of freight bills. The pub- 
lie warehouse can supply these 
facilities at a minimum cost be- 
cause of the number of customers 
they serve. 

A public warehouse usually has 
certain offices and desk space avail- 
able for its storage accounts. Many 


(Continued on page 72) 
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An Area Basis 









For 


In determining the boundaries of an air freight one is concerned 
with the volume of air traffic that may be interchanged by one 


area with other areas. This must be two-way traffic. 


HE experience of many a non- 
gh certificated or contract air 

cargo carrier during the past 
year or so has proven an important 
point. This is that better service is 
rendered shippers and receivers 
and more money is made by the 
operators if they confine them- 
selves to flights between distant 
areas of the country and to or from 
all markets or producing centers 
in such areas without attempting 
to serve points between areas. 

In other words, it has been dts- 
covered that the passenger route 
pattern of airline service, as laid 
down for the scheduled carriers in 
their certificates of convenience 
and necessity does not necessarily 
apply to strictly cargo operations. 
This fact might have been expected 
to emerge after air cargo started to 
come into its own because cargo 
movement does not necessarily fol- 
low the pattern of population dis- 
tribution. Such is especially the 
ease with perishables where many 
important producing points are 
very sparsely populated. For ex- 
ample, several very important 
perishable shipping points of Cali- 
fornia and Texas have populations 
of less than 10,000 each. 

Several important air cargo gen- 
erating or consuming areas have 
been discovered in the United 
States. These generally are referred 
to as ‘‘airfreight areas’’ and are 
shown on the accompanying map. 
One may define such areas as sec- 
tions of the country producing 
substantial quantities of products 
susceptible of shipment by air and, 
at the same time, consuming other 
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By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Air Cargo Consultant 


substantial quantities of such traffic 
produced outside the area. In de- 
termining the boundaries of an air- 
freight area one is concerned, 
therefore, with the volume of air 
traffic that may be interchanged 
by one area with other areas. This 
must be a two-way traffic consist- 
ing of considerable quantities of 
products susceptible of air ship- 
ments so that carriers will be able 
to develop relatively high load 
factors. 

Another consideration dictating 
the size of an airfreight area is 
the continuity of its production. 
For example, in Louisiana a prin- 
cipal source of air cargo is sea 
food. Other air cargo traffic is 
made up of agricultural products 
of a seasonal nature such as straw- 
berries which are only produced 
for three months out of the year. 
Obviously a three-month producing 
season would not permit of year- 
round schedules into this area but 
by combining into one airfreight 
area the sections which produc 
strawberries and those producing 
sea food a year-round outbound 
traffic from the area as whole may 
be assured. 

A third consideration entering 
into a determination of the size of 
an area is the flexibility of the 
service which can be provided for 
shippers. This flexibility is im- 
portant both in originating and 
terminating flights. While New 
York City, for example, is a large 


consuming point for perishables 
produced in other airfreight areas, 
the New York market may at times 
become glutted. The inclusion of 
other large cities such as Wash- 
ington, Boston and other consum- 
ing points in the same area with 
New York permits diversion of 
flights to those cities where the 
shipper may find more demand for 
his products at some particular 
time. 

A fourth consideration limiting 
the size of an area is the amount 
of non-revenue flying which may 
have to be done within it. Since 
usually no service within an area 
is contemplated it should not be so 
large as to involve an undue 
amount of ferrying planes. 

All these considerations are im 
portant because: 1. It is axiomatie 
that aircraft should be operated 
with as high load factors as pos 
sible. In order to attain high load 
factors it is necessary to determine 
areas where the outbound air cargo 
traffic is roughly in proportion to 
the inbound air cargo traffic. 2. An 
area service makes possible a flexi- 
bility of operation which is of 
great importance in the transpor 
tation of many products. Shipper 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, for 
example, must have an adequate 
number of planes at the right 
places at the right times. Also the 
destination as well as the origif 
of agricultural air traffic change 
from time to time so that a service 
rendered between areas is mort 
suited than is a service between 
designated points. 3. Under the 
area plan shippers are offered both 
direct service and broad gee 
graphical coverage. Moreover, the 
area plan of service, by broader 
ing the sources of traffic originated 

(Continued on page 46) 
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ag ‘¢CYPOT NEWS” timeliness marks the regular re- 
ine leases of 20th Century-Fox newsreels shipped 
atie via American Airlines Airfreight to U. S. cities 
ated served by American — from Dallas to Chicago, 
pos from Boston to Los Angeles. 
load And in many other phases of its gigantic mo- 
ne tion picture business, 20th Century makes the 
a use of American Airlines Airfreight a standard 
An procedure. Feature pictures are shown across 
Leal the country on simultaneous schedules, Typical 
; of was the record-breaking presentation of “The 
por Razor’s Edge” on Christmas Day, 1946, in 65 
pers key cities. Other pictures are routed through- 
~ for out the nation by American’s Airfreight, sub- 
uate stantially reducing “dead time” for films in 
‘ight transit. This means more showings per film. 
) the a Airfreight also expedites production by per- 
“a mitting frequent previews for executives in New 
vid . York, within hours of picture’s completion in 
nol Hollywood. 
wee . 
the 
both American Airlines Airfreight gets merchandise where it’s wanted—when 
7 it’s wanted. And, in most cases, it’s actually more economical—when all 
the cost factors are considered—than slower forms of transportation. Have ypu 
den explored the profit possibilities of American Airfreight for your business? 
ated] For details call your nearest American Airlines office or write to American 
Airlines, Inc., Cargo Division, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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The Moving Business 


Revealing some of the methods used by a large household goods 
moving and storage operator for getting business without exten- 
sive advertising. 


large cities, a transfermen’s 

association was holding its 
monthly meeting. The discussion 
was about competition among the 
members. One of the smaller 
draymen took the floor. He com- 
plained bitterly. 

**It’s all very well for the big 
companies to talk about maintain- 
ing rates. But I’d like to have 
someone tell me how we little fel- 
lows are going to get household 
goods moving business unless we 
eut under the rates of the big com- 
panies. 

‘‘The small guys just hold the 
bag. We don’t have connections 
like the big fellows. Why, every 
time I go out to see someone about 
moving, the solicitor for the Na- 
tional Company has already been 
there and in most cases already 
got the job. That happens so often 
there must be a reason. And I’ll 
bet anybody even money I know 
how they do it. 

*‘T am willing to bet that the 
National Company gets a tip about 
people who are going to move and 
the tips come from the gas com- 
pany, the electric light company 
and the telephone company. How 
can we compete against that?’’ 

The member from National 
jumped to his feet. 

*‘T want to answer that state- 
ment at onee,’’ he said. ‘‘I can 
assure you that our company gets 
no information at all from the gas, 


S se years ago, in one of our 
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By HENRY LEWIS 
Special Correspondent 


electric or telephone companies or 
any other company. 

‘‘Having given you that assur- 
ance, let me answer the statement 
that the smaller companies must 
eut prices if they are to get busi- 
ness in competition with the big 
companies. That is a mistaken 
idea. Who could better afford to 
eut prices, the big and strong com- 
pany or the small one? The fact 
is that the smaller members have 
more to gain from our association 
than the big ones. It is an advan- 
tage to them to know the rates of 
the big companies and know, also, 
that they will not cut those rates. 

‘Of course, I realize the larger 
companies have the edge on getting 
business. They have more people 
and probably more money to spend. 
They must get more orders be- 
cause they have big organizations 
and heavier expenses. But if I were 
running a small company, I’d 
point out to my prospects that a 
transferman with a few rigs can 
give a more personal service than 
the big fellow. That’s your talk- 
ing point, not price cutting. 

‘““Now I am going to tell you 
something. I want you to listen 
earefully and think about what I 


tell you. It may open your eyes. 
We do have special ways to find 
out who is going to move. But 
every method we use is open to 
every one of you without, spend- 
ing one cent. Naturally, I shall not 
tell you what are those methods. 
That would be foolish. But, think 
it over and never forget that this 
association benefits every one of 
us, both large and small. Friendly 
cooperation will get us farther 
than unfriendly competition.’’ 

All of this is true. This incident 
did take place. The National Co., 
an assumed name of course, was 
far and away the leader in that 
city. Some of it was because of 
reputation; some because of ad- 
vertising, but a very large part 
was because of business-getting 
methods that are revealed here for 
the first time. 

Before outlining these methods, 
consider the handicap, from an 
advertising standpoint, that is 
faced by a moving and storage 
company handling household goods. 
The handicap is two-fold: 

1. Advertising will not create 
a desire to move. Retail stores 
may advertise merchandise and 
create desire on the part of the 
eustomer; automobiles, household 
appliances and thousands of other 
articles may be sold by advertis- 
ing. But advertising the excellence 
of a moving company’s service will 
not induce people to move. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Important firms save important money with 
powerful, modern Studebaker trucks 


TUDEBAKER’S great strides in 
motor truck manufacturing have 
the whole industry talking. 

But those who marvel at today’s 
Studebaker truck production need 
only recall that over 200,000 heavy- 
duty military trucks and light-weight 
Weasel troop and cargo carriers were 
built by Studebaker during the war. 

The brilliant performance record 
of those Studebakers is so convinc- 
ing that more and more of the nation’s 
best-managed businesses are con- 
stantly in the market for all the cost- 
cutting, reliable Studebaker trucks 
they can get. 


Expanded facilities — increased output 
Studebaker’s huge, modernly 
equipped truck factories rank among 
the finest in the industry. 


A monthly output of several times 
the pre-war rate has already been 
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reached. In state after state, Stude- 
baker registrations have soared to 
new highs—and they’ re still climbing. 

Even with greatly enlarged produc- 
tion, though, Studebaker, as yet, can 
only partly satisfy the demand for 
new trucks that’s swamping its deal- 
ers. But the outlook is encouraging 
for those who can wait a while for the 
economy and dependable perform- 
ance of fine new Studebaker trucks. 


Ready for service — completely equipped 


One welcome distinction of Stude- 
baker trucks is the completeness with 
which they leave the factory. Every- 
thing you need is in the truck when 
you get it. 

Unless a special body is desired, 
your new Studebaker truck comes to 
you ready to go to work at once. 
That’s true, whether you require a 
husky, heavy-duty-model Studebaker 


as pictured above, or a brilliant-per- 
forming, soundly built Studebaker 
half-ton or one-ton model. 


What’s more, every Studebaker 
truck model is exactingly pre-tested 
for structural quality and efficient 
performance in Studebaker’s great 
technical laboratories and on its 
unique 800-acre, million-dollar prov- 
ing ground. 

Make no little plans, if you’re in 
the market for one or more new 
trucks. Aim, as Studebaker does, for 
approximate perfection. A nearby 
Studebaker dealer will be glad to 
give your new-truck problem his 
thorough attention. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of trucks you can trust 


The Studeboker Corporation, South Bend 27, indiana, U.S.A 
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The Warehouse Cooperer 


HE cooperer or by whatever 
[este name he is known is 

the person responsible for 
making on-the-spot repairs to 
freight containers in a warehous- 
ing or terminal operation. The 
term, ‘‘eooperer’’ of course, or- 
iginated several centuries ago be- 
fore steam when freight was car- 
ried almost entirely by sailing 
vessel and the universal cargo con- 
tainer was of the rounded and 
rung stave type-kegs, casks, bar- 
rels, drums and hogsheads—all of 
which were fashioned and repaired 
by cooperers. 

Today, the function of repairs 
to, or repacking of, damaged con- 
tainers may be sizable or inci- 
dental, depending upon the scope 
of the operation. Where it is 
large enough the cooperer may be 
one of a erew of such workers, 
headed by a foreman or boss 
eooperer. In fact, some opera- 
tions support a fairly complete 
cooper’s shop equipped with tools, 
power saws, strapping equipment 
and packing materials. In opera- 
tions where there is car, truck or 
ship blocking and bracing to be 
performed the two functions may 
be assigned to the same personnel. 


Smaller freight handling enter- 
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As a user of warehousing and 
shipping facilities, | avoid us- 
ing, except as a last resort, 
warehouses and carriers that 
are poor or careless freight 
handlers. Other warehouses 
and carriers, which are patron- 
ized, may have had the same 
number of pieces damaged 
during the time the freight 
was in their care, buf by care- 
fully coopering all freight 
showing signs of failing, they 
have fulfilled their trust and 
created good will by means 
of a relatively inexpensive 
business builder. 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN 


President 
Glean’s Assortments, Inc. 
New York 


prises may support a single em- 
ploye acting as cooperer, or there 
may be no full time worker, as 
such. The responsibility may fall 
on whichever employe is handiest 
with hammer and nails. In a fully 
unionized operation, as on piers 
and in some freight terminals, 


labor contracts prevent stevedores 
and other freight handlers, 
checkers, materials handling equip- 
ment operators, etc., from perform- 
ing coopering duties, thus forcing 
the employment of a man exclu- 
sively for this purpose. 

Before freight moves into stor- 
age or is loaded on a carrier it is 
essential to have repairs or re- 
closures made on containers. It is 
here, at a distant point from the 
original preparation of the package 
or shipping container, that the 
quality of our goods in distribution 
is protected and the outer wrapper 
if anything, improved, or its 
chances of arriving safely and 
ereditably are jeopardized. It is 
here, in the skill of the cooperer 
and in the nature of the instruc- 
tions which are given to him, that 
sound standards of packing and 
erating either are maintained or 
weakened. 

The cooperer who is instructed 
to let nothing pass through that is 
not in first-class pack will soon see 
to it that information on the in- 
adequacy of containers, gets back 
to those shippers who are con- 
sistently responsible for adding to 
his labors. On the other hand, 

(Continued on page 80) 
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BREAKING WAREHOUSE 
we 1 govng peur BOTTLENECKS D> 


upon wholesalers in the drug, 
grocery and other competitive 
fields to reduce warehousing 
and handling expenses which 
amount approximately to 20 
percent of total operating costs. 
The following recommenda- 
tions are the result of studies 
undertaken by the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Assn. in 
cooperation with A. B. Fisher, 
who was awarded a research 
fellowship at Ohio State Uni- 
versity for the purpose of 
studying selected current priv- 
ate warehousing and handl- 
ing problems. 


HE wholesaler is confronted 
‘4 with two serious warehousing 

problems: how to handle his 
increased volume of business in a 
building which was never designed 
for such expansion; and how to 
maintain his profit position in face 
of rising labor costs and fixed gross 
margins. Whatever his long range 
plans may be, the fact remains he 
must cope with these problems 
immediately. What steps can he 
take now? 

During the past several months, 
A. B. Fisher, a graduate student 
at Ohio State University, has been 
studying this whole problem of 
warehouse operations from several 
angles. He has so far visited about 
20 NWDA houses and in a few has 
made stop watch studies of some 
operations. He has visited other 
drug wholesalers, grocery whole- 
salers, hardware wholesalers and 
mail order houses. He has met 
and talked with members of the 
Department of Commerce who are 
preparing a report on studies un- 
dertaken a few years ago. 

The tentative conclusions thus 
far reached should be helpful to 
every wholesaler. They pertain to 
changes which he can make imme- 
diately in his layout, stock and 

These preliminary suggestions were P 
sented at the recent annual meeting of 
Druggists’ 


the National Wholesale 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
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WAREHOUSING 
HANDLING 


EXPENSES 20% 


By GEORGE W. KAUFFMAN 


Executive Vice-President 
Kauffman-Lattimer Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 


procedures, in order to speed the 
flow of orders, and to utilize more 
effectively his present labor force. 
They are based on principles of 
sound practice followed by many 
of the more successful wholesalers 
today and represent today’s best 
practice. 

Layout changes recommended 
include the following: 

1. Consolidate open stock on one 
or two floors. 20,000 to 25,000 sq. 
ft. is ample for open stock in large 
houses; 15,000-20,000 sq. ft. is 
sufficient in smaller houses. In- 
creasing the number of floors for 
assembly multiplies problems of 
scheduling, coordination, supervi- 
sion. 

2. Reduce aisle widths and shelf 
depths if necessary to gain more 
space. 28-30 in. sub-aisles with 
4-ft. main aisle is sufficient. Shelves 
for slower moving stock and for 
small pharmaceuticals should be 
more than 12-14 in. wide. 

3. Fill fast moving stock direct- 
ly from cases. Do not place this 
merchandise on shelves. Analyze 
your fast movers and consider 
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placing in separate area of ware- 
house. 

4. Consolidate proprietaries with 
toiletries, and, except for the few 
fast movers (See Paragraph 3), 
arrange entirely. alphabetically by 
name of product. Do not arrange 
by manufacturer’s line, unless a 
really large line is involved; it 
merely confuses the order picker. 
Speed in stock counting can be 
sacrificed for speed in order filling. 


5. Re-examine space near the 
conveyor or assembly point. This 
is the most valuable space in the 
open stock room and must not be 
used for empty carton storage, etc. 

6. Locate merchandise along the 
assembly line on the following 
principles: Highly technical lines, 
such as pharmaceuticals, in which 
picking errors are common and 
breakage costly should be located 
near the end of the line, near the 
checking station. Proprietaries 
and toiletries should be placed at 
the head of the line. They account 
for the largest share of items and 
onee picked the order is easier to 
complete. Bulky sundries and sur- 
gicals should be located near the 
end of the line so pickers will not 
have to push them far. 

7. Where possible, locate full 
eases near their corresponding 


(Continued on page 76) 
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When you own Elwell-Parkers, the maximum protection they provide is a 
great source of satisfaction. Elwell-Parker users appreciate these features: 


POSITIVE ““ON-OFF” CONTROL—Truck cannot move unless operator stands on 
both pedals. Likewise it stops when he steps off the pedals, because brakes are 
applied and power is shut off. 


SEPARATE OPERATION OF POWER AND BRAKE—This feature is invaluable when 
starting heavy loads on ramps, since power is applied before brake is grad- 
ually released. No fuses in power circuit but Elwell-Parker motors take the 
full electric current the battery supplies. 


SAFETY CONTROL—Drive controller turns to “off” the moment operator re- 
leases handle. Limit switches and electric brakes automatically control, and 
overload slip clutches protect the other motors. 


EASY HANDLING—By reducing operator fatigue, insures careful driving. Op- 
erators are always alert because Elwell-Parker Trucks have cushioned pedals, 
easy steering, controlled speed and smooth, quiet operation. 


SUPER STRENGTH—Elwell-Parker Trucks are “tank-tough” in both fabrication 
and materials. This strength is another assurance of safety in operation. 


LESS FIRE HAZARD— All trucks carry Underwriters’ Laboratories’ UL Seal. Elwell- 
Parker built Class B motors have more costly glass and asbestos insulation. 


Yes, Elwell-Parker advanced design and construction enable you to forget truck 
safety problems. For proper application of these trucks to your specific needs call in the 
nearest E-P man. The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4110 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 
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Here's why they buy 
Elwell-Parkers 


and keep on buying 'em 





Longer Life 
Ample Power 
Greater Safety 
Easy Handling 
Super Strength 

plus 
ELWELL-PARKER’S 


unmatched experience 
in materials handling. 
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POWER INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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POWER ... RUGGEDNESS... LONG-LIFE 
Exide-Ironclad Batteries have them all... 


Production goes up and costs go down when materials are 
handled by the efficient, time-saving Exide-Ironclad powered 
electric truck. It is a combination that assures extra power, 
speed, ruggedness and a long-life with exceptional ease 
of maintenance. 


Exide-Ironclads are ready and able to deliver a high rate of 
discharge at high voltage when needed. They assure quick start- 
ing, quick acceleration and fast movement of goods. And Exide- 
Ironclads are built to take it as well as give it, for their ruggedness 


is all over ruggedness . . . plates, separators, jars, a// parts. 
+ 


Write for FREE copy of Exide-Ironclad Topics which contains 
“Case Studies” of materials handling problems. Tells how to cut 
handling costs up to 50%...covers latest developments in 
handling materials from receiving to shipping. 


I 
v 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 ¢ Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Some Warehousing Hints 


Probably the most important consideration should be given to 

the location of the warehouse with regard to loading and 

unloading of merchandise. From a practical operating stand- 

point, there is a greater opportunity to reduce costs here 
than by any other means. 





AREHOUSING is one of 
W the most important func- 

tions of manufacturing 
and distribution.. The essential 
features connected with warehous- 
ing either of raw materials for the 
manufacturer of a product, or for 
the distribution of a finished 
article, may be considered from 
three viewpoints: 


1. Location of warehouse in rela- 
tion to the production plant. 

2. Accessibility to various forms 
of transportation. 

3. Type and arrangement of 
warehouse best suited to a free flow 
of merehandise in the most efficient 
and economical manner. 

A warehouse to be effective for 
a manufacturer, should be divided 
into two parts, one part for raw 
materials, and the other for fin- 
ished goods. The raw materials 
portion should be located on the 
production end of the plant; the 
finished goods warehouse should be 
located at the end of the assembly 
line. A warehouse should be located 
with the comfort of employes work- 
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ing merchandise into and out of 
the warehouse in mind, for herein 


. lies much of your economy. Certain 


exposures bring drafts. Locations 
with respect to the points of the 
compass affect lighting and venti- 
lation, which increase or retard the 
amount of effort put forth by em- 
ployes. 

Probably the most important 
consideration should be given to 
the location of the warehouse with 
regard to loading and unloading 
of merchandise. From a practical 
operating standpoint, there is a 
greater opportunity to reduce costs 
here than by any other means. The 
warehouse platform should be ear 
floor height, and as near to the 
entrance of the car as safety rules 
permit. Wherever possible, the roof 
of the platform should be e&tended 
out over the ear or truck from 
which you load or unload, to pre- 
vent a slow down of operations be- 
eause of inclement weather. 

There should be a separate plat- 
form for the unloading of trucks. 
There are important features in 





By JOHN W. WITHERSPOON 
Assistant General Traffic Manager 


United States Rubber Co. 
Los Angeles 


connection with unloading plat- 
form for trucks that are not es- 
sential for railroad equipment. The 
most important of these is the 
platform well, which should allow 
a truck to move into the platform, 
to permit the unloading or loading 
operation to be handled from both 
sides, as well as from the tailgate. 
Consideration should be given to 
yard space in handling trucks, to 
allow freedom of movement in 
spotting trucks for unloading or 
loading, because much time is lost 
where yard space is limited. 

For effective and economical use 
of the warehouse platform in the 
unloading of rail cars, there should 
be two lines of track alongside the 
platform, and with both tracks 
operated correctly, there is no in- 
terruption when switching during 
working hours is necessary. Work 
interruptions for this service is 
costly and can be avoided by in- 
stalling double tracks. This is 
especially true where loading and 
unloading operations are carried 
on from the same platform. 

Where platforms are provided 
for the use of trucks separate from 
rail cars, the platform should go 
around the outside of the build- 
ing, connecting both, in order that 
power trucks used in loading and 
unloading operations, can take care 
both of rail cars and trucks at the 
same time. This speeds up han- 
dling and curtails costs, as fre- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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XTHE GROWING DEMAND 


FOR COLD 


By WALTER A. KOPKE 


General Manager 
Chicago Cold Storage Warehouse 
Division 
Beatrice Foods Co. 


HERE is evidence of im- 
[porta new trends in the 

public’s attitude and use of 
cold storage warehouses. 

Based on the experience of the 
company which I represent, with 
two warehouses in Chicago, and 
affiliation with five other ware- 
houses in different regional dis- 
tribution centers, the following 
are some of the most pronounced 
of these trends: 

1. Increased use of cold storage 
warehouses for the distribution of 
frozen foods. 

2. Increasing use of refrigerated 
storage for certain new food,prod- 
ucts, in the interest of quality 
preservation. 

3. Increased consumer accept- 
ance of the value of cold storage 
for preservation of food quality, 
versus the old idea of the use of 
cold storage only to check spoilage. 

4. Increasing use of the facilities 
of cold storage warehouses to aid 
in the local and regional distribu- 
tion of food products. 

5. Extension of temperature con- 
trol standards of cold storage ware- 
houses to local and regional rail 
and truck transportation agencies. 

6. National trend toward greater 
use of warehouses by manufac- 
turers, for branch house distribu- 
tion services. 

The present national trend to- 
ward the increasing consumption 
of frozen foods was in evidence 
previous to our entry into World 
War II. During the war this trend 
was stimulated further by the 
large use of frozen foods by the 
armed forces. This increasing war 
use helped to develop improved 
methods in processing, warehouse 
handling and transportation of 
such foods. 

One pertinent example is the 
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expansion of handling facilities by 
the seven public cold storage ware- 
houses operated by Beatrice Foods 
Co. These include our two ware- 
houses in Chicago, with a total of 
5,500,000 cu. ft. of storage space, 


and five additional warehouses 
located respectively in Detroit, 
Mich.; Scranton, Pa.; Lincoln, 


Neb.; Topeka, Kans.; and Denver, 
Col. 

More recently, there have been 
large expansions in our warehouses 
for handling frozen poultry. It 
seems certain, as a national trend, 
that frozen poultry will continue 
to require a large amount of freez- 
ing-room space. The recent trend 
especially has included large ton- 
nage increases in_ eviscerated 
chickens and turkeys, completely 
ready for home cooking by city 
housewives; and one may guess 
that this trend will continue until 
it will inelude frozen turkeys fully 
stuffed and ready for the oven. 

Volume increases in frozen poul- 
try, ready for cooking, has been 
supplemented by similar large in- 
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creases in frozen fish; and in a 
considerable number of different 
frozen fruits and frozen vegetables. 
There also have been large in- 
creases in frozen eggs and frozen 
egg yolks, stimulated by steadily 
increasing hotel and institutional 
demands. Another noticeable 
frozen food trend has been recent 
inereases in the storage of frozen 
cream. 

Still another refrigerating trend 
has been the increasing storage of 
nuts, both in the shell and shelled, 
for quality preservation. During 
the war there were some restric- 
tions against such storage, in the 
interest of space conservation, but 
such restrictions now have been 
lifted. 

Undoubtedly, there has been a 
change recently in public attitude 
toward the value of cold storage 
and refrigeration for preservation 
of top quality in many different 
food products. One of the most.im- 
portant factors for this change in 


(Continued on page 84) 
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An Area Basis 
For Air Cargo 


(Continued from page 36) 


and terminated, makes possible 
higher load factors and hence 
eventually lower rates to shippers. 
4. An area operation permits the 
operating flexibility of the air- 
plane to be fully utilized and 
recognizes essential differences be- 
tween the requirements of air carg 
and passenger transportation. It 
compensates for the fact that a 
community may originate ship- 
ments yet may not be an important 
delivery point and vice versa. Also, 
while making service immediately 
available to an entire area, allow- 
ance is made for the present status 
of air cargo since it is still difficult 
to determine the total possibilities 
of an area and to select all the 
specific points which should be 
served now. 

In developing air cargo on an 
area basis it is not contemplated 
that service between points in the 
same area will be rendered because 
the advantages of air transporta 





tion are not as great over short 
distances where overnight truck 
and rail express service are gen- 
erally available and air cargo serv- 
ice has less chance of competing 
with ground transportation. Also 
service to points outside of an 
area is not contemplated, except 
to other areas, because such points 
do not usually produce a volume 
of air cargo traffic equal to the 
consumption of such traffic and 
high, consistent load factors can 
not, therefore, be maintained. Only 
through service from area to area 
has been found to be profitable and 
is thus proposed by the applicants 
on an area basis in the Air Freight 
Case. 

Air cargo experience of the air- 
lines and the non-certificated op- 
erators, so far, indicates that the 
westbound and southbound traffic 
most readily available at present 
consists largely of manufactured 
goods requiring prompt distribu- 


PATTERN FOR DEVELOPMENT OF AIRFREIGHT SERVICE 





tion. Eastbound and northbound, 
the bulk of traffic consists at pres- 
ent of perishables, flowers, and 
some merchandise. The westbound 
and southbound traffic requires 
elose scheduling while perishable 
traffic requires great flexibility. 
Almost all air cargo shippers de- 
sire arrivals of shipments to be on 
schedule. In some cases, partic- 
ularly for perishables, departure 
times can be varied to some extent 
to permit certain economies re- 
sulting from more flexible schedul- 
ing of equipment. In general, mer- 
chandise shipments require regular 
schedules daily, whereas perish- 
able shipments fluctuate over 4 
wide range from week to week, or 
month to month. This set of condi- 
tions makes it essential to provide 
first, a scheduled service, and 
second a flexible service. It is 
thought that the area type of serv- 
ice pattern meets these specifica- 
tions. 

The advantages of an area cargo 
operation, over service to a limited 
number of points, may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Direct long-haul service is pro- 
vided to and from all points in an 
area thus avoiding the time and 


(Continued on page 69) 
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Offers you Fast— Frequent 
—Economical Air Freight Service 


Passenger-plane speed! United Cargoliner 230’s—fly- 
ing at more than 3 miles a minute—carry your ship- 
ment nearly a thousand miles in 5 hours. In addition, 
every United passenger flight carries air cargo. 

More and more same-day deliveries are being made 
by United Air Freight...helping business speed up 
shipments, rush emergency orders, increase sales. 

Direct air service links 67 cities on United’s Main 
Line Airways. ..including all principal cities on the 
Pacific Coast...the business centers of the Midwest 
and the East. Connecting service by air and coordi- 
nated truck carriers to all important cities in the 
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United Siates. United Air Lines, Air Cargo Division, 
5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, IIl., or all United dis- 
trict ticket offices. 


Pickup and Delivery in All Major Cities 
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Fundamentals of Warehouse 


. Handling 


Public warehouses are important cogs in distribution, and since 

their costs are based on the handling of materials as well as 

storage, if is important that they consider ways and means fo 
reduce their handling costs as much as possible. 





ECENT surveys have shown 
R that in industrial produc- 

tion, between 25 and 35 per- 
eent of the cost is attributable to 
direct labor for handling of ma- 
terials in the. various steps of pro- 
duction operations. « 

In warehousing, this figure will 
run even higher, some estimates 
being as high as 85 percent and it 
does not take a mathematician to 
arrive at these figures. A simple 
analysis of what takes place in a 
warehouse will prove conclusively 
that the larger part of the cost of 
direct labor is for handling. 

This is why warehousemen must 
apply the most modern equipment 
and devices to their handling prob- 
lems, so as to reduce wherever pos- 
sible direct labor charges. This can 
be accomplished in several ways: 
by speeding up operations by 
means of mechanical equipment 
and making it possible for smaller 
gangs to handle more tonnage; by 
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using space more efficiently; by 
clearing more shipments from plat- 
forms, and by quicker loading and 
unloading of trucks, railroad cars 
and other common e¢arriers. 

In many issues of DISTRIBUTION 
Ace details of the fork truck and 
pallet system have been discussed. 
The same is true concerning the 
use of short lengths of conveyors, 
the application of cranes and hoists 
to specific lifting operations, and 
the improvement of the two-wheel 
and four-wheel hand trucks. This 
equipment is all available but it re- 
quires application. 

Unfortunately, most warehouses 
are of old construction. Many of 
them are multi-story. Even these, 
however, have found the advan- 
tages of applying mechanical equip- 
ment to reduce handling costs. 

In considering the use of me- 
chanical equipment, the first funda- 
mental is to allow plenty of aisle 
space. Narrow aisles always make 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Consultant 


for congestion, even with simple 
two-wheel hand trucks, and sacri- 
ficing a little warehouse space for 
aisle room, will pay quick divi- 
dends by less confusion, better 
handling, elimination of delays, 
and the better utilization of man- 
power and equipment. 

More space should be provided 
for loading and unloading plat- 
forms. Most of these are too small 
in width and in length. Too often, 
there is not sufficient room for ve- 
hicles to back up for loading and 
unloading, nor sufficient room for 
rail cars to be spotted. 

Narrow platforms slow down the 
movements of materials, and since 
all materials coming into a ware- 
house and going out must pass over 
a platform it should be of the very 
best. Sufficient area should be pro- 
vided for checking incoming ship- 
ments and also sufficient space 
should be provided for the consoli- 
dation of outgoing shipments, so 
that these can be assembled, 
checked, shipping tickets written 
up, and everything made ready for 
immediate movement when a truck 
backs up for loading. 

It is difficult to cover every 
warehouseman’s problem in any 
one article, but there are certain 
fundamentals that must be ob- 
served for efficient, economical op- 
eration. 

If conveyors are being used, then 
the conveyors should be of suff- 
cient length to reach to the re- 
quired areas without too much 
waste of time in setting them up 
and knocking them down. If a 
complete system of conveyors can 
be installed, they should be pro- 
vided with the necessary .switches, 
automatic stops, selectors, etc., to 
make the system as nearly mechani- 
eally perfect as possible. 

If cranes are installed, the cranes 
should cover the widest possible 
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area, and should have ease of con- 
trol. Possibly in most warehouses 
this is best accomplished by push 
button controls operating from the 
floor, which permits the operator 
to attach the load as well as to con- 
trol the crane. 

Where monorail systems are in- 
stalled, the same type of controls 
ean be used, but there should be 
sufficient monorail track to cover 
the entire area, and possibly the 
use of transfer cranes so that the 
hoists ean be moved from one spot 
to another. 

With respect to hand trucks, 
there should be a sufficient number, 
so that they can be left on the floor 
and not transported up and down 
the elevators any more than abso- 
lutely necessary. This goes both 
for the two-wheel and four-wheel 
type. 

In the case of a pallet and fork 
truck system, the amount of equip- 
ment that will be required depends 
entirely upon the movement of the 
merchandise, the size of the area 
being served, and the physical lay- 
out of the building. In some in- 
stances, the hand-operated power 
pallet truck can be used for the 
short haul, for movement from 
trucks to the receiving platform, or 
for movement from floor to elevator 
and from elevator to floor, in which 
instances the lift truck or portable 
elevator tiering machine type of 
unit can be left on the various 
floors, in a multi-story building, 
and not transported up and down 
on the elevators. It would be used 
primarily for stacking. If the haul 
is long, as in a single story ware- 
house, then the use of tractor 
trailer trains will be found advan- 
tageous, both for hand stacking 
and for the handling of palletized 
or unit loads. 

In the selection of equipment a 
lot depends upon the physical lay- 
out ef the buildings, and the type 
of merchandise to be handled. This 
brings us to another fundamental 
requirement of warehousing, and 
that is the elimination of damage 
to supplies. When power-operated 
materials handling equipment is 
used, care must be taken to protect 
the merchandise adjacent to the 
aisles, because the operators, travel- 
ing at relatively high speeds, can 
easily damage merchandise, which 


(Continued on page 65) 
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A small, fast 10% cu. ft. Bucket ma- 
chine especially desirable for congest- 
ed areas, bins, box cars, etc. 


A larger capacity 1 yd. Bucket ma- 
chine for heavier duty service, on 
paved or unpaved surfaces. Gasoline 
or Diesel Power. 


TRACTOR SHOVELS 


\ 


& 


¢ 
‘ee 
Hough Shovels in various capacities 


specifically designed for International 
and Case, Industrial Wheel Tractors. 


BULLDOZER SHOVEL 
MODEL 9-A 


gp 


itgCEE 
International TracTraclor power for 


heavy duty digging and loading. 1 
yd. capacity. Gasoline or Diesel power. 


THE FRANK G. 


cut costs 
si: SAVE LABOR 
SPEED PRODUCTION 


Whatever your bulk material 
handling problem may be, there is 
a Hough Tractor Shovel to meet 
your needs. Hough Shovels are 
the practical, economical method 
of handling any bulk material — 
in box cars, bins or storage piles 
... for inter-plant or intra-plant 
transportation ... for yard or plant 
use the year round. 


Now with rising labor and pro- 
duction costs, Hough Shovels are 
the logical answer to lower oper- 
ating expense — a sound invest- 
ment that cuts handling costs — 
saves labor — speeds production 
on all bulk materials. 


Hough Shovels are soundly en- 
gineered, sturdily built and prac- 
tically designed — based on more 
than 25 years of material handling 
engineering, and backed bya world 
wide distributor organization. More 
than 6500 Hough Shovels are serv- 
ing Industry throughout the world. 


If you are still ‘man-handling’ 
bulk materials, it will pay you to 
investigate the many advantages of 
Hough engineered material hand- 
ling equipment, today! 


SEND FOR THESE MATERIAL 
HANDLING CATALOGS, TODAY! 





Complete details, mechanical specifi- 
cations, action pictures, performance 
data contained in these new Hough 
catalogs. 


HOUGH CO. 


MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1920 
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Another Jack McCormack story relating some 
facts and figures on traffic management savings. 


Facts For | Manas gement___ 





HE long train speeded 
I tirouen the early hours of 

the night on its route from 
Chicago to New York. 

In the cheerful surroundings of 
the well-lighted lounge car Jack 
McCormack, the free-lance traffic 
manager who worked for various 
manufacturers, was engaged in 
earnest conversation with his 
friend Jim Wayne, general traffic 
manager of the Atlantic Mfg. Co.* 
Both were returning home after 
having attended a convention. 

‘‘There should be no question 
about it,’’ Jack said flicking the 
ash from his cigar. ‘‘Definitely, a 
traffic department not only saves 
money for a company, but it also 
prevents waste. It likewise per- 
forms valuable service of an in- 
tangible nature on which, in many 
circumstances, no monetary savings 
ean be accurately measured. Seems 
to me that the ‘need for a traffic 
department by every manufacturer 
is a self-evident proposition.’’ 


eau All names of persons, companies, 


and places are fictitious; cases are actual. 
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By HENRY G. ELWELL 


Traffic Consultant 


Jim smiled. ‘‘ Yes, Jack, from a 
theoretical standpoint you’re cor- 
rect. Just the same it requires un- 


mistakable proof to open up the, 


minds of some of the top executives 
to the reality that traffic manage- 
ment consists of more than a bal- 
ance sheet of figures. I admit that 
these men are short-sighted in their 
attitude. Nevertheless, the sure way 
to impress them is to present facts. 
It ean be done. Here’s a case from 
my personal knowledge as to what 
took place.’’ 

Jim briefly described the method 
which had been used by the Sher- 
man Food Processing Co. in main- 
taining stocks of its products in 
publie warehouses. 

The selection of the warehouses 
was left entirely to the company’s 
sales department without consult- 
ing the traffic department. Act- 
ually, the traffic department was 
barely tolerated by the company 
officials. They looked upon it as 
a necessary liability, useful only 
to the extent of quoting freight 
rates, tracing shipments, and the 


like. The sales department quite 
often changed warehouses. When 
making these shifts the sales con- 
venience was the only factor given 
consideration, without thought as 
to the effect on the company’s costs 
of transportation. 

Finally, the traffic department, 
on its own initiative, analyzed the 
whole warehouse set-up. On a map 
it spotted the places where the 
warehouses were currently being 
used. It studied the amount of 
stocks carried at each warehouse. 
It worked up a freight rate com- 
parison of ecarload rates from the 
producing origin to the warehouses 
plus l.e.l. rates beyond to ultimate 
destinations, and against these 
listed the l.c.l. rates from the com- 
pany’s plant to the same locations. 
On a second map it spotted poten- 
tial warehouse connections, and 
with this added a further freight 
rate collation. It included examples 
of where the stop-off-intransit-for- 
unloading privilege could be used 
to contribute to more rapid turt- 
over of stocks at specified ware 
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house points. 

In other words, the traffic de- 
partment examined the existing 
warehouse arrangement and placed 
it side by side with a proposed 
plan. The contrast was startling 
in favor of the latter. 


A meeting was arranged. At the 
conference table there were present 
the company’s president, treasurer, 
comptroller, general manager, sales 
manager, and traffic manager. Out 
of this session came a revised 
policy governing warehousing, 
along with a better understanding 
of the functions of a traffie de- 
partment. From then on, no change 
in warehouses was permitted ex- 
cept by cooperation between the 
sales and the traffic departments. 

‘“‘And,’’ Jim added, ‘‘the steps 
taken by the traftic department in 
raising the issue effected increased 
efficiency with a saving of $16,000 
in warehousing and freight costs 
for the company during the fol 
lowing 12 months, with further de- 
creases in costs thereafter.’’ 

‘‘From that experience,’’ Jack 
inquired, ‘‘were the top officials 
of the company really persuaded 
as to the advantage of having 
traffic department assistance ?’’ 

‘“‘They surely were,’’ laughed 
Jim, ‘‘but it was that first year’s 
$16,000 reduction in warehousing 
and transportation expense which 
clinched things. That’s why I say, 
at the outset the financial angle 
must be stressed in the majority 
of cases to arouse top executives 
in industry to an appreciation of 
the proper position of traffic man- 
agement in relation to transporta- 
tion and distribution costs.’’ 

“But, Jim, I know of instances 
where traffic departments have 
been installed and right from the 
beginning received complete under- 
standing from the officers of the 
companies. ’’ 

“‘True,’’? Jim agreed. ‘‘How- 
ever, you invariably will find that 
the executives either had pre- 
Viously been with organizations 
having traffic supervision, or they 
had learned of favorable attain- 
ments in other establishments, or 
else they had run smack into 
trouble before turning to traffic 
management. ”’ 

Jack gave thought for a moment 
to this statement and then nodded 
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When time is money 
NOTHING 
is as cheap as AIR EXPRESS 





N OTHING saves time like Air Express. Planes carrying 
your Air Express shipments are now bigger and 
faster than ever—and there are more planes in service, 
too. The results? Speeds up to five miles a minute now 
make overnight coast-to-coast shipments routine for Air 
Express, and frequency of service, both domestic and 
international, has been greatly increased. 

The cost of this super-fast service, so essential to to- 
day’s business needs, is surprisingly low. Air service to and 


from points abroad is just as speedy and inexpensive, too. 


Specity Air Express-its Good Business 


@ Low rates. © Special pick-up and delivery at no extra cost. . 
@ Direct by air to and from principal U. S. towns and cities. 

@ Air-rail to 23,000 off-airline communities. 

@ Direct air service to and from scores of foreign countries. 

Just phone your local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
for fast shipping action... Write pee for Air Express Rate Schedules 
containing helpful shipping aids. Address Air Express, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Or ask for them at any Airline or Railway 
Express Office. Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 
representing the Airlines of the United States. 


RESS 


GETS THERE FIRST 









Rates are low 


To Air Express a 10-lb. package 1549 
miles costs only $4.65! Heavier weights 
similarly inexpensive. Investigate! 
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Transportation Inquiry 


A Summary of the Findings 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 


Professor of Transportation 
University of Maryland 
nd 


Consultant 
House Committee on Interstate 
Commerce 


House Committee on Inter- 

state and Foreign Commerce 
has been engaged in one of the 
most unusual tasks ever under- 
taken by such a body. The com- 
mittee sought to obtain written 
opinions on various aspects of the 
postwar transportation problems of 
this country from anyone who 
might care to file statements with it. 
By this means, it was hoped to dis- 
eover any defects and injustices 
prevailing under existing transpor- 
tation laws and proposals of reme- 
dies therefor. The seeking of such 
opinions was the first step toward 
adjusting legislation and adminis- 
trative control to an entirely new 
set of transportation conditions. 
It was also a means of focusing the 
thought of leaders in the transpor- 
tation field upon their own re- 
sponsibility, apart from legislation, 
in meeting the postwar situation 
in their industry. 

Early in Dec., 1946, some 500 
statements had been received from 
earriers, trade associations, traffic 
managers, shippers and others. 
These have now all been examined 
and digested and made available 
for the committee’s use. In gen- 
eral, all statements followed the 
suggested topics widely circulated 
by the committee at the start of its 
study. 

A summarization of the signifi- 
cant points covered by the state- 
ments filed with the committee re- 
veals the following: 

NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
Poticy. The committee was 
anxious to obtain views on whether 
it was thought we had a national 
transportation policy and, if so, 


GS tess the middle of 1945, the 
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whether any criticisms directed to- 
ward it arose from the policy it- 
self or failure to implement it. 
Replies left no doubt that carriers 
and shippers as well as those of the 
general public who have any in- 
formed opinion on the matter 
agree that we do have a national 
transportation policy both sound 
and reasonably comprehensive. Any 
assertion that we do not have such 
a policy seems to be directed to ad- 
ministration rather than legisla- 
tion. However, there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among the carriers 
on the subject of administration 
and implementation of the policy. 
On the one hand, the railroads and 
airlines feel that the statement of 
the national policy contained in 
the various transportation acts, is 
sound and reasonably comprehen- 
sive, as well as satisfactorily ad- 
ministered. On the other hand, the 
motor and water carriers, while 
admitting that we have a policy 
leading toward fair and impartial 
regulation, feel that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s interpre- 
tations of its authority disclose a 
pattern of favoring the railroads to 
the detriment of other carriers. 
REGULATION. The concensus of 
opinion among carriers and other 
respondents to the committee’s re- 
quest for an opinion on this sub- 
ject largely favor a single regula- 
tory agency. The carriers now reg- 
ulated by the ICC favor a single 
agency while the airlines, now su- 
pervised by a separate body, wish 
to maintain the status quo. Ship- 
pers and other users of transpor- 
tation largely favor the single 
regulatory agency. 
REORGANIZATION OF ICC. Opin- 


ions on this subject were sought in 
the inquiry because of the recent 
suggestions that such a reorganiza- 
tion would be in order. Sentiment 
is found to be about evenly divided 
on this. The rail carriers and many 
users of transportation services see 
no need for any reorganization of 
the Commission. Motor and water 
carriers, on the other hand, present 
a strong case for complete reor- 
ganization, which opinion is shared 
by various students of the general 
transportation situation. A gen- 
eral opinion prevails that a reor- 
ganization of the ICC would be 
necessary were this body given 
regulatory control over air trans- 
portation. 

EXpmpTiIon. On the question of 
exemptioh of common carriers 
from the application of the anti- 
trust statutes where the activities 
in question are under the super- 
vision of a federal regulatory 
agency, sentiment, particularly as 
expressed by users of transporta- 
tion, is overwhelmingly in favor 
of such an exemption. 

FEDERAL Promotion. Concerning 
federal promotion of common ear- 
rier activities, the general opinion 
is overwhelmingly against federal 
governmental agencies engaging in 
the promotion of common carrier 
activities. Among the carriers, the 
railroads were against it and the 
airlines favored it. 

DIFFERENTIALS. The concensus is 
that differential rates are war- 
ranted desirable or necessary only 
when and to the extent that they 
reflect the difference or differences 
in: (a) the cost of performing the 
service by any carrier or carriers; 
(b) the value of the service to the 
user. 

CoorpinaTion. Sentiment is 
strongly in favor of carriers being 
permitted and encouraged to co 
ordinate their services, both with- 
in a single field and between dif- 
ferent fields, to the end that each 
earrier will perform for the pub 
lic the service for which it is best 
adapted. It is felt, however, that 
the law should not force coordina- 
tion, but that such actions should 
be entirely voluntary on the part 
of the carriers subject, of course, 
to proper requirements of a regu 
latory body and to sensible restrie- 
tions to insure against unreasol 
able restraints of competition. 
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Frnancine. The concensus here 
is that each means of common car- 
rier financing has its peculiar ad- 
vantages and that the objectives of 
today are to achieve a good balance 
between the methods used. It is 
also felt to be important to keep 
fixed charges within limits having 
a direct relationship to probable 
earning power, under reasonably 
competent management, and with- 
out the hazard of direct or indirect 
confiscation of property. 


CrepiT. It is generally held that 
the continuance of private owner- 
ship of common carriers depends 
in large measure upon the adminis- 
tration of our various transporta- 
tion laws in such manner that the 
private investor may expect a rea- 
sonable return on his investment. 

Reserves. No one appears to 
have any doubt as to the wisdom of 
permitting common egarriers to 
build up reserves in order to keep 
their properties in suitable condi- 
tion and to maintain services and 
employment during periods of de- 
pression. 

Bankruptcy. The concensus is 
that the present procedures are 
unsatisfactory, resulting in trans- 
portation systems being controlled 
by the courts for undue periods of 
time and for the ‘‘freezing out’’ of 
equities on an inequitable basis. It 
is felt that if public confidence is 
to be restored in common carrier 
securities there should be an imme- 
diate change in bankruptey pro- 
cedures for such carriers. 

INTEGRATION. Opinions expressed 


on this subject largely centered | 


around the policy of common 
ownership, operation and control 
of common carriers of the same type 
and of different types. The latter 
is commonly referred to as ‘‘inte- 
gration.’’ It is the general con- 
census that when consolidations of 
carriers of the same type can be 
voluntarily and naturally brought 
about if the public interest is pro- 
moted, carrier credit positions are 
improved; it is easier to maintain 
reasonable rates; savings in capital 
outlay and operating costs result; 
service in general to the public is 
improved; and greater stability is 
achieved by the carriers concerned. 

Opinion on the question of com- 
mon ownership and operation of 
carriers of different types is 
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Your nah ~ neil materials * 
—move faster and more eco- 
nomically when your equip- 
ment rolls on easy-going 
U. S. Industrial Tires. 

And because the “‘U. S.”’ 
line is so complete you'll find 
just the tire you need for 
every job—with each tire 
marked by top-notch quality 
that means long, trouble-free 
performance. 

Once you use these tires 
your servicing problems are 
reduced to a minimum. Your 
local U. S. Tire Distributor 
sees to that—with skilled, 
on-the-spot service. Call him 
now. He’s on the other end 
of your phone! 





SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


ne Matenile 27E " 


AT LESS COST ON U. S. INDUSTRIAL TIRES! 


























Your Local U. S. Industrial Tire Distributor 
Has the right tire... the right service 
..+ for every job! 

















INDUSTRIAL 
TIRES 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 





1230 Avenue of the Americas . Rockefeller Center 


° New York 20, N. Y. 
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By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 
Washington Correspondent 


Americans generally assume that the probability of war has 
dwindled. But when you get the real, off-the-record opinion of 
officials and others who have returned recently from Europe or 
Asia you are startled to find that all the world beyond the United 
States is adjusting itself to the inevitability of a global conflict 
In the coming year, the cadence of a march 
toward a greater national defense program is likely to become 


within 10 years. 


HE most significant state- 

ments in the President’s mes- 

sage were his words on the 
urgent need of a real national de- 
fense program, and the marked 
absence of an appeal for the re- 
duction of taxation. They ob- 
viously are supplementary, even 
though most of the commentators 
seem either to ‘have missed the 
meaning, or are reluctant to draw 
the inevitable inference. 

Casual conversation here with 
those who administer the affairs of 
government usually brings out 
that the probability of war has 
dwindled; but when you get the 
real, off-the-record opinion of those 
who have returned recently from 
Europe or Asia you are startled 
to find they are convinced all the 
world beyond the United States is 
deliberately adjusting itself to the 
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more audible. 


inevitability of a conflict of world 
proportions within 10 years. Most 
of the military folk here eut the 
limit down to five years. The 
President’s message indirectly is 
one of the many pulse-beats which 
reflect the increasing audibility of 
the cadence of a march towards a 
greater national defense program. 

Not many months ago the War 
and Navy Departments, and other 
war agencies and war activity 
leaders, set the 1946-47 defense 
budget at $19,000,000,000. Early 
in December some of the foremost 
budget experts flatly pointed out 
informally that we could not pre- 
pare adequately for national de- 
fense for less than $36,000,000,000 
during the next fiscal year; the 
latest word is that the sum re- 
quired may eventually come nearer 
to $40,000,000,000. 


There is no doubt here among 
those who use their thinking ap- 
paratus that the new Congress 
must make the subject of national 
defense its chief subject of con 
cern. It probably will reach the 
forefront of discussion by late 
winter or early spring. It is ex 
tremely unpopular politically be 
cause the people at large are. as 
sumed to be violently opposed to 
anything that has to do with war. 
The veterans presumably do not 
want armies or navies or war at 
tivities; the business people ate 
shy of war laws that involve com 
trols; the consumer is supposed t0 
want more goods of all kinds; and 
no one is supposed to be ready t0 
take a continued dose of taxation. 

But it is significant when any 
of these elements look upon the 
world ferment, and become awart 
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of the turmoil in various parts of 
the globe, and realize we are the 
richest and most succulent morsel 
in the world for those among the 
have-nots who wish to get some 
share of the things possessed by 
the haves, they begin to grasp the 
reason why we need a strong and 
ready national defense. Usually 
the immediate reservation is that 
it will be all right to get ready to 
defend ourselves in our own terri- 
tories, but that our national de- 
fense program must not be an ex- 
euse for adventure in places where 
we have no business to be. 


The bedevilled Senators and 
Representatives on the Hill are 
fully aware the problem is com- 
ing swiftly to the point where they 
cannot sidestep; therefore, they 
raise the dust of an enquiry as to 
what constitutes national defense 
machinery under conditions that 
exist today. They wonder whether 
great masses of troops and great 
navies are necessary; or whether 
the answer may be in the mysteries 
which the scientists are preparing ; 
or whether our chief defense pos- 
sibly should be directed against 
the subversive elements fostered by 
potential enemies within our own 
boundaries. In all probability 
Congress is likely to delay action 
until public sentiment is ready, 
one way or another. 


All this, as part of the prospect 
of the coming year, leads to the 
unavoidable conclusion that 
whether we will or not, we are al- 
most irrevocably headed towards 
another economy based largely on 
the possibility of war. And such 
an economy obviously leaves no 
option but acceptance of the 
thought that certain restrictions 
must go with war preparations. 

Despite the recent ending of 
hostilities, the President still has 
over 450 special war-power laws he 
may use, until the present state of 
war is formally terminated. These 
include extraordinary powers over 
transportation, procurement, and 
finance, with powers so broad al- 
most anything legally could be 
done. 

We have a board in the Gov- 
‘fmment which is working to sell 
industry the idea of going under- 
ground when and if it is neces- 
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Electric Auto-Lite’s Wire & Cable Division at Port Huron, Michigan relies 
on a ROSS LIFT TRUCK to unload and transport half-inch copper rod 


from box cars to yard storage and pickling vats. This gasoline-powered, 
pneumatic-tired lift truck equipped with 10-foot ram attachment, handles 
fifteen to twenty 250-pound coils per trip. Time and manpower require- 
ments have been cut to a mere fraction of those necessary with former 
handling methods. In addition, use of this ROSS LIFT TRUCK almost 
entirely eliminates damage to the soft copper — damage which formerly 
caused costly delays at the wire-drawing machines. And, because the 
ROSS ram is readily replaced by standard forks, Electric Auto-Lite’s 
ROSS LIFT TRUCK effects similar savings on a variety of other materials- 
handling jobs . . 

This is but one of the many instances where ROSS Heavy Duty LIFT 
TRUCKS — 6,000 to 18,000-pound capacities — have provided the most 
efficient, economical answer to tough handling problems . . . It will pay 


you to get in touch with ROSS — ask for Bulletin DA-27. 
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» THE ROSS CARRIER CO. 


285 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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Pilferage Control 


@ Proper Packing Is the Best Answer 


By FRANK W. GREEN 
Packing Consultant 


. ‘Help yourself.’’ 
‘*They’ve got lots of it.’’ 


““You could use a few extra 
bucks couldn’t ya?’’ 


These are slogans from the 
world-wide school of swipe. Stu- 
dents range all the way from 
smooth black-market professionals 
to the little guy who considers him- 
self honest but underpaid. Even in 
this country, pilferage has become 
the curse of the waterfront, the 
threat to the warehouse, the head- 
ache of the transportation com- 
panies. The marine insurance 
underwriters also are using more 
aspirin than ever before. 

One marine insurance company 
which paid out less than $50,000 
on pilferage claims in prewar 
years passed the half million dollar 
mark in the first six months of 
1946. The increase in the value 
of the risk was only 15 percent 
however. 

An insurance executive told me 
recently about a heavy production 
machine which was shipped in a 
wood sheathed crate. A crate ar- 
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rived in perfect condition. Not the 
original erate but an exact dupli- 
eate carrying stones and scrap iron 
to make up the weight. This hap- 
pened in this country and although 
its completeness is unusual it il- 
lustrates the fact nothing is safe. 

Reports like these arrive every 
day: 

‘“‘The Port of Havre has been 
in a deplorable condition owing 
to the destruction by the Germans 
of the quays, sheds and ware- 
houses. Large numbers of incoming 
steamers are unable to unload at 
quayside and remain out, unload- 
ing cargo in deep water, transfer- 
ring it to lighters. In this manner, 
unloading operations of all cargoes 
are duplicated which is most 
detrimental, both on account of 
thefts and losses arising from dock 
damage.’’ 


LaPaz, Bolivia: ‘‘It is reported © 


that most merchandise imported is 
purchased in the U.S.A. Moreover 
‘‘a very large quantity of this 
merchandise comes packed in car- 
tons, which is insufficient for this 
market, and practically all ship- 








ments are violated to some extent.”’ 
Shanghai, China: ‘‘. . . coolie 
dock labor reported practically un- 
controllable, with looting of 
eargoes on almost a systematic 
basis.’’ Tientsin mentions a ‘‘ well 
armed and organized gang, which 
was looting inbound and outbound 
cargoes successfully while on 
Chinese lighters.’’ 
The  pilferage_ situation in 
Mexico is much worse than usual. 
Indications are that custom’s rep- 
resentatives as well as _ cargo 
handlers are in on the game. 
The pilferers who operate in 
gangs probably do not have any 
direct connection with the trans- 
portation companies, docks or 
warehouses. They depend upon 
seemingly harmless information 
from employes or perhaps slip a 
few bucks to guards (if any) and 
officials. 
The larger portion of pilferage 
losses come from seamen, dock 
hands, truckmen, warehousemen 
who either run a little racket on 
the side or just know a good thing 
when they see it. 
It is accepted generally along the 
waterfront, the railroad and truck 
terminals as well as in the ware 
houses, that the average freight 
handler, longshoreman, checker, 
truckman and the like is honest as 
long as the container remains in- 
tact. But once the container be- 
comes ruptured, the temptation to 
help oneself is too great. Even the 
man who has never stolen before 
will figure, ‘‘if I don’t take them 
someone else will.’’ 
Pilferers generally try to cover 
their tracks so that the time and 
place of the theft can not be 
identified. They don’t want to 
spoil a good thing by showing their 
hand. They can not afford to leave 
any signs of tampering on the 
containers. But they are clever 
operators. Shipments may be care 
fully inspected at every point, ree 
ords and signatures kept but the 
hidden pilferage will continue. 
You ean stop pilferage by prope 
packing. The most important first 
step is to be certain that the ms 
terial being shipped is packed for 
delivery. Every manufacturer, 
every carrier, every warehouse 
operator, every insurance compaly 
should use the best available pack 
ing knowledge and materials. 
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DesigN: Many box and crate 
designs are easy to pilfer without 
leaving traces. Obviously it is easy 
to rip unprinted paper tape off of 
corrugated containers, remove the 
contents, substitute for the weight 
and apply new tape. The cover of 
a Style A plywood or cleated fibre 
box can be removed and replaced 
without leaving any tell tale signs. 
The top boards of a Style 1 nailed 
wood box can be taken off with a 
wide chisel and then replaced with 
the same nails. 

Certain simple procedures will 
help to prevent hidden pilferage. 
Printed paper tape can be slit but 
ean not be replaced. stapled cor- 
rugated containers can be opened 
by pilferers but can not be re- 
stapled. Interlocking corner con- 
struction of nailed wood boxes and 
of open or sheathed wood crates 
makes it more difficult to open and 
reclose the container without leav- 
ing signs than on a style 2 box 
where the top is nailed down onto 
the sides and ends. There are 16 
basic ways of making the three 
way corner. All of them compli- 
eate the work of the pilferer. 


Some people may say that a 
double box is the answer but 
they’re just kidding themselves. 
If the thieves are careful with the 
outside box the problem is similar. 

IDENTIFICATION: Many shippers 
issue special invitations to pil- 
ferers. Advertising has its place, 
an essential place in modern com- 
petitive business. The side of a 
shipping unit is a billboard. The 
name of a popular soap blazened 
on a corrugated container is usual- 
ly good business. A report from 
Port au Prince tells of a shipment 
of soap that, ‘‘. . . there was such 
a shortage it could not be found in 
the town for several days. The 
day the ship arrived, the exact 
brands received by that ship were 
being sold in the town when all 
the cargo had not yet been entered 
in the Custom House warehouse.’’ 

A container advertising peanut 
butter or canned peas would be 
passed up by an American pilferer. 


But what about film, perfume, . 


liquor, field glasses, expensive 
perishable tools? 

I was asked recently to correct 
the packing of a prominent ex- 


porter. Pilferage had occurred on 
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One Man HANDLES 
HEAVIEST LOADS EASILY WITH 


GLOBE Barrel Trucks 


ONE MAN can handle ponderous barrels, tierces, drums and flat boxes 
quickly and easily with the Globe dual-purpose, heavy duty, long-life 
Barrel Truck. 


You can load it in a jiffy, without lifting: Push it up to the barrel 
. .. drop the chime hook . . . pull down the handle. The job’s done. 
Reverse the procedure to unload. The extra leverage provided by 
long twin-post handles enables a girl to handle some loads formerly 
moved only by husky men. 


When loaded, this truck can be moved about and maneuvered with a 
minimum of effort because it’s perfectly balanced. It rolls right over 
flush-type floor scales for easy weighing ... parks barrels snugly for 
efficient storage . . . and when empty, nests neatly in a small space. 


Fill out and mail the coupon today for more information on an in- 
expensive, easy way to cut manpower requirements and handling costs. 


32 Years of Serving Industry with Expertly Designed Equipment 


THE GLOBE COMPANY 


4000 PRINCETON AVENUE ol ile Vclomm 1 aa, [e} hb) 
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The Globe Company 
Department D 

4000 So. Princeton Ave. 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Please send me details of Globe’s Barrel Truck. 
Name and Title 
Company 


Address 


1 MAIL TODAY 
| FOR PRICES 
1 AND 
| DETAILS 
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TABLE B 
Functioning Groups : a 
; (1) | (2) (3) (4) ls | wel es 
Adv. & Traffic & | Credi | Gen’ 
; Direct Selling | Sls. Pred toms. Warehousing | Contecticn Financial — —_ 
ac r | a fe gd ae Be 
No. Kind of Expense Branch | Office | Br. Office Br. Office Br. | Office Office Office | Office 
|- —_— |__| - = 
Salaries | | 
BPP oo oo ca na's Coren oe BIO! | Hiol | H201 H30! | HS01 Heo! | H701 
02 Salesmen, Specialists,- Other 
Exempt Employes .......... Bi02 | Hi02 | B202 | H202 8402 | 
3 | Clerks & Stenographers Bios | H103 H203 H303 | B403 | | H503 | He03 | H703 
10 |Commissions ............ BIIO | | 
i Traveling (except auto.) Bill | HII H211 Héll | H7I!I 
12 Automobile Expense ......... | Bli2 | 
| 
20 | Stationery & Office Supp. ...| BI20 | HI20 H220 H320 | B420 | | 520 | 720 
21 |Telephone & Telegraph ..... | Bi2t| HI2I H221 H32I | | H521_ | 721 
| 
22 ET, Px Fea Bus 'atiin ae eh si 0% | BI22 | H122 H222 H322 | H522 | H722 
a ee B130 | H230 | B430 | | H530 | He30 | H730 
31 Depreciation, Furn. & Fix. ....| BI31 | HI31 | H331 | | 
32 Depreciation, Autos ......... BI32 | 
33 Depreciation, Bldg. .......... H133 | 
| | | 
40 Repairs, Furn. & Fix. ......... BI40 ; H1I40 | H340 | 1540 | os ape 
43 NR NS c,h we'naees H143 | | 
50 Sundry Office Exp. .......... BI50 | HI50 | H350 H550 H750 
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PART 2 








Cost Analysis 


By L. M. NICHOLS 


Member 
Controllers Institute of America 


The application of functional distributing costs to 

commodities and customers carried down to the 

net profit or loss result is the most useful kind of 

analysis on which to base decisions with respect 
to sales policies or business methods. 


tion to accounts by nature of 


[rie job of expense distribu- 


expense and by functional 
groups of expense items simul- 
taneously can be made much 


simpler and more easily used for 
accumulation and analysis if a 
logical account and sub-account 
numbering system issued. An ex- 
ample of such a distribution ex- 
pense account numbering system 
for a manufacturer with branch 
offices is shown in Table B. 
Branches in different locations can 
be designated by letter symbols, 
identifying them with the name of 
the city in which located. 

In order to determine a course 
of action to infprove profits or 
eliminate losses, figures on which 
a change in sales policy or busi- 
ness methods can be based must 
be made available. 

The application of functional 
distributing costs to commodities 
and customers carried down to the 
net profit or loss result is the most 
useful kind of analysis on which 
to base such decisions. 

The broad and general terms, in 
which we speak of analysis of dis- 
tribution cost by commodities, in- 
clude analyses by individual com- 
modities, by groups of commodities 
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similar physically or in economic 
uses, and by departments selling 
a specific group of commodities, 
and also by type of shipment in- 
volving varying functions (from 
stock, direct from factory and eash 
over the counter). 

Similarly, when we speak of 
such analyses by customers, we in- 
elude analyses by individual ecus- 
tomers, by classes of customers 
(dealers, industrials, publie util- 
ities, ete.), by groups of customers 
constituting separate branch ter- 
ritories, salesmen’s territories or 
customer assignments, type of ecus- 
tomer according to sales method 
(wholesaler, retailer, consumer sold 
direct, ete.), and customers classi- 
fied in terms of sales volume or 
order size to determine justifiable 
discount brackets. 

In contrast to the usual situa- 
tion in wholesaling and retailing, 
the separable, or direct, distribu- 
tion expenses of a manufacturer 
may constitute a significant pro- 
portion of the total distribution 
eosts associated with a_ specific 
group of sales, for instance, where 
separate sales departments are 
maintained for selling a specific 
product group or for soliciting a 
specifie customer class. If original 


provisions are made for an ade- 
quate sub-division of primary ex- 
pense accounts, many distribution 
expenses may be assigned directly 
either to a product or a customer 
class. Direct charges usually can 
be made to the primary expense 
accounts under each department, 
whether the department handles a 
commodity group or a class of 
customers, certainly, on such items 
as salesmen’s salaries, commissions 
and traveling expenses, advertis- 
ing, transportation, and packing 
and shipping expenses. The ex- 
penses of many sales departments 
also should be. divided into home 
office, district, and branch accounts 
so that there will be a direct charge 
of some expenses to territories as 
well as to products and customers. 

The basic procedure in the 
segregation and application of dis- 
tribution costs to commodities or 
eustomers are as follows: 

1. Separable and directly appli- 
eable expenses are assigned to the 
commodities or customers to which 
they apply. 

2. Other expenses not directly 
applicable to commodities or cus- 
tomers are placed in functional 
cost groups. 

3. Each functional cost group is 
assigned a designated factor, on 
the basis of which that functional 
expense will be allocated to com- 
modities or customers (e.g., sales 
volume, number of invoices, num- 
ber of items on invoices, weight, 
number of packages, floor space 
occupied, average inventory value, 
ete.). 
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TABLE | 


Bases of allocation 





Functional-cost groups 


To commodities 


To Customers 





1. Investment in finished goods Average inventory value .. 
Floor space occupied .... 


2. Storage of finished goods . 
3. ae control, finished 


(Not allocated). 
(Not allocated). 


(Not allocated). 


a oie Number of invoice lines. 
5.Packing and shipping ..... Weight or number of ship- 
OOP Gini s.re tines: Weight or number of ship- 
ping units. 
6. Transportation ............ Weight or number of beni 
ping units ....... Weight or number of ship- 
ping units. 
NE oa, Fe Scent ong coh Time studies * > Number of sales calls. 
ee ere Cost of space, etc., of spe- ; 


cific product advertising . 


Ae ee 
10. Credit extension ......... 
EA Soran ee or ee 
12. Accounts receivable ...... 


Number of invoice lines ... 
(Not allocated) .......... 


Number of invoice lines ... 
(Not allocated) 


Cost of space, etc., of spe- 
cific customer advertising. 

Number of orders. 

Average amount outstand- 
ing. 

Number of invoice lines. 

Number of invoices posted. 





* In the case of salesmen selling on commission, 


gross margin base. 


4. The percentage of the total 
units of each measurement factor 
(see par. 3, above) which is util- 
ized by, or pertains to, each com- 
modity or customer (class) is then 
calculated. 

5. The percentages developed 
under par. 4, above, are then ap- 
plied to the functional cost groups 
of expenses (par. 2, above) to de- 
termine the amounts applicable to 
the various classes of commodities 
and customers. 

6. The directly applicable ex- 
penses (par. 1, above) and those 
allocated by functional groups 
(par. 5, above) are then totalled 
by classes of commodities and cus- 
tomers, or other basis on which 
the analysis was set up. 

7. When the direct and allocated 
primary expense items have been 
totalled by classes of commodities 
or customers, the totals thereof 
may be used as the basis for pro- 
rating certain general expenses, 
such as, administrative, corporate 
accounting, and treasury depart- 
ments (which in the case of manu- 
facturers serve the distributing as 
well as the producing depart- 
ments). 


An Example 


An illustrative example of 
measurement factors, used as the 
basis of allocation of functional 
eosts to commodities or to cus- 
tomers, given in Table 1 is typical 
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apply the commission percentage to sales or 


of those used by manufacturers. 
For a manufacturer these need 
to be somewhat more extensively 


segregated than for an individual 


wholesale distributor particularly 
as to the following items: 

3. Inventory control, because of 
allocation to and control in branch 
warehouses. 

5. Packing and shipping, meas- 
urable by products. 


6. Transportation, different 


types of transportation for greater 


greater scale and variety than by 
a wholesaler, and also measurable 
by products. 

Although having similar fune- 


tions the wholesale distributor 
usually has a smaller business, and 
his funetions are common to the 
whole range of commodities dis- 
tributed except for salesmen’s com- 
missions on a percentage basis and 
specialists covering specific com- 
modities. Therefore, it is practical 
and economical to use a more con- 
densed set of measurement factors 
for a wholesaler in allocating his 
functional costs to commodities 
and eustomers, an example of 
which is given in Table 2. 


Established Method 


The basis we have described is 
recommended by the Department 
of Commerce. The fact that it has 
used these functions and bases with 
only casual modification over a 
period of 15 years for its studies 
of various wholesale operations in- 
dicates its satisfaction that the 
method is generally useful. Re- 
ports received by the Department 
indicate that cooperating whole- 
sale distributors have been ex- 
ceedingly well satisfied with the re- 
sults of their costing work. The 
Department’s established sponsor- 
ship of this method makes it more 
likely to be acceptable in Federal 
Trade Commission eases than 
would be some less well-tried and 


distances, often measurable by : 
produets. established method. 
8. Advertising, on a much (Continued next month) 
TABLE 2 


Bases of allocation 





Functional costs 


To commodity 





1. Maintenance: 

A. Investment .. 

B. Storage ...:... 
Il. Movement: 

A. Physical handling 


B. Order routine ....... 
CG. Delivery ......... 


Average inventory value .. 
Floor space occupied ..... 


Number of 
dling units 


Number of invoice lines .. 
1. Number of standard han- 
dling units 


(Not allocated) 
(Not allocated) 


standard han- 


Number of invoice _ lines. 
(Weighted by classes of 
customers). 

Number of invoice lines. 


ctgd secaoeqiins Number of deliveries. 
(Weighted by delivery 
zones). 


2. Bulk or weight 


Ill. Promotion 
IV. Reimbursement: 


i. Ro. ae 
B. Collections .. 


Amount of time 
promotion 
cated) * 

(Not allocated) . 

(Not allocated) 


spent in Number of sales calls. 
(where  allo- 


Number of payments. 
oa amount outstand- 





* See * under Table |. 
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More Profits Through 
Controlled Distribution 


By R. M. COBURN 


Marketing Consultant 


ELATIVELY high distribu- 
k tion costs probably always 

will be characteristic of a 
free economy because distribution, 
inherently is less efficient in that 
kind of matrix. Granting as in- 
evitable, some degree of lower effi- 
ciency, four questions arise that 
need answering: 

1. Why is distribution relatively 
less efficient than production even 
after discounting its inability to 
reach absolute equality ? 

2. Why has it not generally at- 
tained the degree of efficiency that 
is intrinsically possible for it? 

3. Can it, in a free economy, be- 
come more efficient than it is now? 

4. If it ean, how ean it be 
achieved ? 

It was indicated in the previous 
article that scientific management 
is a fundamental principle and not 
any particular method. In it may 
be found the bases for answering 
the four questions. 

In any business operation, man- 
agement is concerned with five 
basic elements, some tangible, some 
intangible. These are: men, money, 
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2. Can Production Standards of Efficiency 
Be Attained in Distribution? 


Since it is impossible to attempt scientific management in distri- 
bution without effective marketing research as a foundation, 
and since throughout industry the influence of distribution line 
executives with top management far outweighs that of so-called 
staff executives, it may be concluded that these are the funda- 
mental reasons why distribution efficiency has never had, and 
still does not have, a high place on most companies’ programs. 


methods, materials, machinery (fig- 
uratively and literally). 

These five elements constitute 
the raw materials by means of 
which scientific management at- 
tains its objectives. A simple dia- 
gram indicates its universal char- 
acter, applicable both to produc- 
tion and distribution. Graphically 
it is a Y; the Y of scientific man- 
agement. 

In production we ask a group 
of men to produce certain results 
and we provide the other four 
‘*Ms’’. We do the same in distri- 
bution. The one inherent difference 
is that in distribution a ‘‘sale’’ is 
the immediate objection. The 
buyer who is independent and not 
subject to direct control is the de- 
ciding factor. Research however 


has reduced the area of his inde- 
pendence of action. In later ar- 
ticles it will be demonstrated how 
sales may be improved when re- 
search helps management to put 
the right salesman in the right 
place at the right time with the 
right product at the right price 
with the right sales presentation 
backed by the right advertising 
and paid the right compensation. 

1. The question why distribution 
inherently is less efficient than pro- 
duction may be partially answered 
by saying it is the price the con- 
sumer pays for the right of free 
choice and the extra services and 
conveniences for which he is will- 
ing to pay. It may be said too 
that distribution activities are not 
controllable in the sense that pro- 
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duction is controllable, that there 
are too many intangibles involved. 

2. However, the question why 
distribution has not attained a 
higher degree of efficiency is not 
easily resolved. There are many 
reasons. But the principal one, 
it would seem, is that it never 
seemed necessary until recently. 
As long as the country had con- 
stantly expanding physical fron- 
tiers, economy and population, in- 
dustry’s prime task was to manu- 
facture goods. This may be an 
over-simplification, but the fact 
remains that until the beginning 
of the 20th century, the United 
States, except in depression times, 
was a huge sellers’ market. His- 
torically and traditionally business 
men and economists thought of in- 
creased production as the sole an- 
swer to all economic ills. Even 
today the tradition dies hard. The 
point of view of many representa- 
tives of top management, men who 
in the final analysis make policy, 
is well expressed by Frederick C. 
Crawford, president, Thompson 
Products, Ine. and past president, 
National Assn. of Mfrs. In a com- 
mittee report, for publication, he 
wrote : 

“Greater production per hour is the 
source of higher living standards. The 
greater production comes from more 
capital in the form of machines. From 
this capital invested in machines comes 
the production that creates jobs; it 
raises the wages and lowers the prices 
which stimulate the market to increase 
the demand for still greater output and 


a continuing program for more pro- 
duction for a better America.” 


This quotation is typical. If a 
manufacturer could devise a way 
to sell a standard $100 product for 
$10 and make a fair profit, his 
distribution problem would seem 
permanently solved. But would 
it? He would expand enormously 
his facilities; soon competition 
would approach or meet his price 
and the battle for profitable mar- 
kets would go on again after a few 
years. The market would be tre- 
mendously larger but other factors 
would expand in parallel and the 
situation would be relatively un- 
changed so far as any individual 
company is concerned. 


“The long sellers’ market of the 
United States has developed highly one 
icular type of executive—the force- 
acquisitive, go-getter type which 
drives straight to results regardless of 
methods and cost. But while the force- 
ful go-getter type of executive will al- 
ways be essential, managers have come 
to realize that an organization must be 
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balanced by the inclusion of the think- 
ing, investigating, planning type of 
executive who surveys conditions and 


tendencies, formulates precise plans, 
establishes schedules and budgets, 
keeps departments coordinated, main- 
tains precise control of operations, has 
regard for efficiency and economy of 
methods, and all the time appraises 
progress and results in terms of plans.” 


In sales and advertising, high- 
pressure too often has been the 
sole motive power. 

“Brute force in selling will accom- 
plish much, as truly it will in any 
other form ‘of effort. But as sales ef- 
fort becomes less dependent on brow- 
beating a customer and more depen- 
dent on serving him by virtue of a 
real knowledge of him and the motives 
that control his buying activities, the 
greater will be its value both to buyer 
and seller.” ? 


What happens when some busi- 
ness men think too subjectively 
about economies is exemplified. by 
the remarks of Gerritt Vander 
Hooning, vice president, National 
Assn. of Retail Grocers from a 
speech before the 26th annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merece of the United States. In 
trying to show that self-service 
super-markets not only were on the 
way out but that they were not 
even an economic benefit, he said: 

“The service type store naturally 
greatly benefits the prosperity of the 
country in that it requires employment 


of many more persons than does the 
self-service type.” 


It is apparent that the speaker’s 
‘‘wish is father to his thought,’’ 
but this kind of economic thinking 
does no one any good. 


Research 


Research is the first step toward 
scientific management. The results 
of a recent survey conducted 
among the members of the National 
Assn. of Mfrs. were reported at 
the Spring Conference of the 
American Marketing Assn., May, 
1946, by William W. Heusner, di- 
rector, Marketing Research, Pabst 
Sales Co. Chicago. He showed 
that while the use of marketing 
research was growing, the propor- 
tion of representative manufac- 
turers who were doing any at all 
was still insignificant. Here are 
some of the figures presented as a 
result of scientific sampling: 


1Bulletin of the hag Society, Vol. 
VII, No. 6, p. 217, Dec. 1922. 


2 Scientific Management in American In- 
ustry, H. S. Person, editor, Harper and 
Bros., N. Y. 1929, p. 55. 





a. 11.5 percent of NAM members had 
organized marketing research depart- 
ments. 


b. 26.9 percent did a little, but it was 
handled by line executives. 


c. 61.6 percent did no marketing re- 
search at all. 


d. Of companies with annual sales of 
$5,000,000 or more, only 52.9 percent of 
consumer goods manufacturers and 
only 41.2 percent of industrial goods 
manufacturers had organized market- 
ing research departments. 


It must be remembered that 
members of NAM largely are in the 
‘*blue-chip’’ class. In 1945 when 
the survey was made, 38 percent 
of them were rated $500,000 or 
over. This, however, is by no 
means representative of the entire 
United States. A survey by the 
writer in 1945 disclosed that less 
than 11 percent of all manufac- 
turers were so rated as against the 
38 percent in NAM. If only 115 
percent of NAM members, with 
three and one-half times as many 
of the larger concerns as the entire 
United States, reported organized 
marketing research departments, it 
is a logical assumption that the 
percentage nation-wide is only a 
small fraction of even 11.5 percent. 

Another fundamental reason for 
the inefficiency of distribution is 
the all too prevalent subordination 
of marketing research to promo- 
tion. Dr. Vergil Reed, former di- 
rector, United States Bureau of the 
Census and now associate director 
of research of J. Walter Thomp- 
son, in a talk given before the New 
York Chapter, American Market- 
ing Assn., Jan. 31, 1946, spoke 
seornfully of the ‘‘ prostitution of 
research by promotion men.” 
Praising sound promotion methods 
as ‘‘an extremely useful and neces- 
sary function in  business,’’ he 
lashed out at the widespread cus- 
tom of ‘‘twisting the evidence to 
suit some specific promotional pur- 
pose.”’ 

The thinly veiled contempt of 
the ‘‘practical’’ line executive for 
the ‘‘theoretical’’ staff officer has a 
long historical background. It is 
without doubt the principal hin- 
drance to more useful research. 

Since it is impossible to attempt 
scientific management in distribu- 
tion without effective marketing 
research as a foundation and 
since throughout industry the in- 
fluence of distribution line execu- 
tives with top management far 
outweighs that of so-called staff 
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executives, it may be concluded 
that these are the fundamental 
reasons why distribution efficiency 
has never had and still does not 
have a high place on most com- 
panies’ programs. 

3. Can distribution in a free 
economy, beeome more efficient 
than it is now? From the point 
of view, both of the entire economy 
and of the individual manufac- 
turer, the answer is, Yes. At the 
outset, however, a word of caution. 


“The principles of scientific manage- 
ment as formulated by Taylor are ap- 

icable to marketing operations, but it 

perhaps his first principle—science, 
not rule of thumb—which comes near- 
est to being applicable in its literal 
sense. Market data are inexact data, 
at best, and hence their use, while it 
has scientific elements, belongs in the 
category of the less precise sciences in 
which, after all has been done to in- 
gure accuracy, much remains still un- 
certain and subject to human judg- 
ment. Much advance has been made 
over the complete dependence on ‘rule 
of thumb’ formerly universal in mark- 
eting operations, but it is necessary to 
confess . . . that the scientific element 
is a relative rather than an absolute 


one.” * : 


*Scientific Management in American In- 
. H. S. Person, editor, Harper and 
Bros., N. Y. 1929, p. 55. 








More Batteries 


With reasonable supplies of materials, 
of which lead is by far the most important, 
total output of the industrial storage bat- 
tery industry in 1947 should reach at least 
$55,000,000, an increase of about $10,- 
000,000 over 1946 levels, according to a 
forecast of the industry's prospects by 
M. W. Heinritz, vice president in charge, 
storage battery division, Philco Corp. 








Accepting the fact that scientific 
exactitude must be less in distribu- 
tion than in production, progres- 
sive companies, nevertheless, have 
gone forward to make their distri- 
bution as efficient as circumstances 
will allow. Since these companies 
constitute but a tiny fraction of 
the industrial population, it is evi- 
dent that industry as a whole still 
has a long, hard road ahead. 

4. How can distribution be made 
more efficient? This is the $64 
question and the one around which 
these articles are being written. 
Let no one imagine that there is 


a simple formula for it. To ae- 
complish it management must 
adopt the same objective point of 
view and the same meticulous 
thinking that have actuated suc- 
cessful production activities. The 
way will be just as thorny as it was 
for the pioneers in production. 
Those who want to make definite 
progress toward’ controlled dis- 
tribution should consider the diffi- 
culties even in making a start. 


“When Frederick W. Taylor stepped 
into a factory some years ago with a 
stop-watch and a set of special record 
forms and started to determine the 
time expended by labor on each detail 
of operation, he brought a smile to the 
lips of the practical business man. At 
best he was put down as a mild and 
harmless form of fanatic. The monu- 
mental results of his work since that 
time have demonstrated that the ac- 
tivity he then inaugurated was of a 
highly intelligent and valuable nature 

. . We believe the time is now ripe 
for putting the stop-watch on the ac- 
tivities of the distributor—on the vari- 
ous jobs performed by the merchant, 
his salesmen, and his delivery man.” * 


*“Cost Accounting for Retail Distribu- 
tion.” By Wroe derson, The National 
Assn. of Cost Accountants, Bulletin, Oct. 
1, 1929, p. 119. 
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VALUES BEYOND THE LISTED FACTS 





when you specify “via Pope & Talbot Lines” 


Shippers tell us it is the “unlisted values” . . . the things that never 
show on the sailing schedule or shipping documents . . . that make 
Pope & Talbot Lines’ service more valuable. 

They mean such factors as dependability . . . experienced per- 
sonnel... a wide-flung organization of men capable and anxious 
to assist shippers in solving marketing and transportation prob- 


The “listed facts” are important too ... a fleet of fast, modern 
. regular schedules . . . improved dockside facilities . . . 
stowage and adaptability . .. safe handling. Put your problem up 
to Pope & Talbot men. Write for Sailing Schedule. 
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LINES 








POPE & TALBOT, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
320 Cacirornta Street « San Francisco 4 


Offices and Terminals 
SEATTLE 4 
TACOMA 
PORTLAND 9 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 
OAKLAND 7 
STOCKTON 
LOS ANGELES 15 
SAN DIEGO 
NEW YORK 6 
PITTSBURGH 22 
DETROIT 2 
PHILADELPHIA 6 
BALTIMORE 2 
NORFOLK 
SAN JUAN, P. R. 18 
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Warehouse Program 


(Continued from page 25) 


Upon the selection of a ware- 
house, we notify all departments, 
thereby keeping them advised so 
that they can take our warehous- 
ing program into consideration in 
planning their work. This coordi- 
nation of effort is particularly im- 
portant to the sales and advertis- 
ing departments. 


In addition to utilizing the serv- 
ices of 230 public warehouses, Corn 
Products operates 10 of its own. 
These company-owned warehouses 
are located in areas where the 
volume of products handled is so 
great and so concentrated that it 
would be neither practical nor 
profitable to use public facilities 
exclusively. 

Metropolitan New York, for ex- 
ample, is served by one private and 
four public warehouses. The com- 
pany warehouse is a specially de- 
signed, specially equipped building 
located at Ridgefield, N. J. Our 
trucks deliver products from the 
Ridgefield warehouse to the New 
York area. However, since a por- 
tion of our customers pick up mer- 
chandise with their own trucks, 
it is necessary to maintain stock at 
points closer to New York. There- 
fore, spot stocks are placed at four 
strategically located public ware- 
houses in the metropolitan area. 

As evidenced by our continued 
and expanding use of public ware- 
houses, we have been more than 
pleased with the type of service 
they have afforded us. Even during 
periods of corn shortages, and the 
limitations which they place on 
production and sale of Corn Prod- 
ucts merchandise, we have in- 
creased rather than decreased our 
reliance upon public warehouses. 

For instance, it may be impos- 
sible to ship carloads of merchan- 
dise to wholesale grocery houses, 
as the limited stocks available must 
be allotted properly to all whole- 
salers handling the company’s 
products. But carloads of one or 
a combination of several Corn 
Products items can be shipped to 
warehouses and then‘ distributed 
to wholesalers according to allot- 
ment. 
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In addition to making use of the 
regular storage and handling facil- 
ities of public warehouses, Corn 
Products also utilizes the accred- 
ited list system, whereby the 
branch sales manager in each 
locality submits to each warehouse 


a eredit list of customers whose - 


orders may be honored without re- 
ferral to the company office. Even 
though we have 30 branch offices, 
we find this system advantageous. 
It saves both time and money. 
Yorn Products has effected sav- 
ings in freight rates through the 
use of warehouses, and these econ- 
omies have been passed on to whole- 
salers at a carload rate plus a 
small charge for warehousing. This 


makes possible prices which could 
not be attained if shipments were 
made l.c.l. from factory. 

Another illustration of the value 
of public warehouses is provided 
by sales statistics. In normal pre- 


shortage days, sales of dextrose + 
often were built up from as few as § aig; 
50 bags to several carloads by mak- § me 
ing the product easily available at: J oxt 
warehouses. The same type of sales } me 


record was set with other items. T 
Corn Products Sales Co. has 





found public warehouses more than ‘ 
willing to help the distributor work 

out solutions to his problems. The dan 
best relationship exists when the bot t 
distributor in turn understands the | #2” 
warehouseman’s problems. We frax 
realize that warehousemen’s costs § *¢¢ 
are higher today than they were y , 
several years ago, for we know ff A 
that our own costs have risen. §} pack 
Therefore, we are willing to help J) coop 
him find equitable rates for his f'redu 


services. 











Facts For Management |‘: 


(Continued from page 51) 


assent. He reached for his brief- 
ease. Delving into its contents he 
brought forth a neatly typed re- 
port. Taking a pad of paper and 
a pencil he jotted down several 
items As he completed the listing 
he tossed the paper to Jim, and 
explained : 

‘The amounts are from this re- 
port recently prepared for the 
Brady Chemical Co., one of my 
clients. Until 14 months ago they 
had never had any real traffic de- 
partment help. The list is a sum- 
mary of what has been accom- 
plished for them over the past 12 
months. For obvious reasons, I am 
not disclosing to you the origins 
and destinations, and I have in- 
serted ‘round’ figures. Otherwise 
it is an exact account of part of 
the savings made last year for the 
company. It illustrates what can 
be done in greater or lesser degree 
for other industries.’’ 

As Jim read the list he noted 
that curtailment of demurrage 
charges, securing a_ classification 
rating on a new product, lowering 
a classification rating on another 
article, cutting down trucking 


charges, and elimination of miscel- 
laneous charges gave $10,200; three 
rate adjustments resulted in lower- 
ing freight charges by $10,680; 
and collection of overcharge and 
loss/damage claims returned $7,- 
300; the total amounting to $28- 
180 in abatement of costs of trans | 
portation. 

Handing back the list, Jim ex 
claimed: ‘‘It’s evident, Jack, that 
you convineed the Brady Chemical 
Co. of the worth of traffic manage 
ment. Then, too, they should se 
that most of the corrections yield 
returns from year to year.’’ 

““Yes,’’ Jack replied, ‘the 
Brady people are now of one mind} 
with us on both counts.”’ 

With a twinkle in his eyes, Jim 
commented: ‘‘I notice you had ® 
follow the procedure I mentioned} 
I mean that you had to providef 


facts to prove to top executives it} 















pays a manufacturer to utilize} 
traffic management.’’ ) Yesig 
Jack nodded and was silent 
Faintly, from ‘way up ahead the GI 
heard the sound of the locomotiv§' 
whistle as the speeding train roared} —__ 
through the dark countryside.” | [—— 
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is another reason why wide aisles 
should be provided. This is true 
also where hand-operated equip- 
ment is used, but it will not be as 
‘extensive as where power equip- 
ment is employed. 

The method of stacking is also 
important, because some materials, 
if not properly piled, can easily be 
damaged due to compression on the 
bottom tiers. The use of vertical 
dunnage, special racks, picture 
frame supports, and other special 
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accessories, will pay for themselves 
by reducing damage claims. 

A careful analysis of the types of 
packages being received, and close 
‘woperation with shippers, can also 
‘reduce damage claims, because 
jsometimes simple alterations in the 
ltype of package will make for bet- 
ter protection of the merchandise, 
simplify handling and stowing, and 
the cost for this extra packing will 
be negligible. 


(Continued from page 49) 


If the warehouseman owns his 
own trucks, for picking up and 
delivering, it is important that as 
many trips as possible, with pay 
loads, be made during the working 
day. All time that can be elimi- 
nated for loading and unloading 
will increase the efficiency of over- 
the-road equipment. 

Public warehouses are important 
cogs in distribution, and since their 
costs are based on the handling of 
materials, as well as storage, it is 
important that they consider ways 
and means to reduce their handling 
costs as much as possible. While a 
number of successful installations 
have been made of various types 
of materials handling equipment, 
to industrial and public ware* 
houses, we have only started to 
seratch the surface. Since indus- 
try also is interested in reducing 
its direct labor burden for hand- 
ling, and is starting to utilize the 


Warehouse Handling 


best materials handling equipment 
and methods, there will be many 
new developments in packaging, 
special containers, unit loads, ete., 
which warehousemen will have to 
handle. 

The more familiar a warehouse- 
man is with the fundamentals of 
his own business, and particularly 
in connection with materials hand- 
ling, the better will be his position 
to make recommendations and sug- 
gestions to shippers regarding 
these improvements. In addition, 
he will facilitate the work within 
his warehouse, and make it pos- 
sible to perform cheaper, quicker 
and safer handling operations and, 
in this way, either make larger 
profits, or be able to offer better 
service at lower costs. 

Distribution costs are going to 
be reduced. Competitive markets 
will increase the demand for lower 
costs. Now is the time to prepare 
for better warehouse handling. 
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Designers and manufacturers of 


GERSTENSLAGER <«stomus: VAN BODIES 


TOP QUALITY 


from windshield frame 
to tail-gate hinge 








§ The coast-to-coast reputation of 
Gerstenslager Bodies does not de- 
pend on any special feature or 
“selling point.”’ It is an accumula- 
tion of details, each of which has 
been developed through long ex- 
perience in our specialized field. 


§ From the rigid construction of a 
windshield frame to the workman- 
ship of tail-gate fittings every inch 
reflects the high standards of de- 
sign and construction associated 
with the name of Gerstenslager. 


§ These standards are a strict 
Gerstenslager policy—not subject 
to compromise even in times when 
the highway transportation indus- 
try wants Gerstenslager Bodies 
faster than we can build them. 


The 
GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


Established 1860 
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Synthetic Rubber 


(Continued from page 27) 


any difficulties that 
might arise. 

Service of this kind requires 
highly trained and skilled techni- 
cians to supplement sales efforts. In 
fact, Enjay Perbunan representa- 
tives are technical salesmen in the 
true sense of the expression. They 
must know their customers’ pro- 
cessing problems in order to be 
able to service these customers, and 
they must also be familiar with 
all possible applications or end uses 
for the material because these, in 
the final analysis, are the reasons 
for purchasing the material. 

From the distribution stand- 
point, Perbunan must be available 
all over the country. Since it goes 
principally into hose and mechan- 
ical goods, rather than tires, its 
market is not concentrated in 
Akron or any other single location. 
Therefore, it is necessary to have 
widely scattered warehouse dis- 
tribution points. At present, in 
addition to the company’s ware- 
house at Baton Rouge, public ware- 
house facilities are used at Eliza- 
beth, N. J.; Akron, Ohio; Chicago 
and Los Angeles. The accompany- 
ing map shows how the country is 
split up into sales territories with 
about one warehouse location for 
each territory. The approximate 
number of customers and prospects 
to be served in each territory also 
is given to present a better idea of 
just what the distribution picture 
is. 

During the war, Perbunan was 
classed as a strategic material along 
with all other synthetic rubbers. 
Therefore, to minimize any possible 
sabotage it was decided to scatter 
warehouse stocks as widely as pos- 
sible consistent with plans for 
economic distribution to customers. 
Perbunan was just coming on the 
market before the war. When the 
rubber shortage arose, and produc- 
tion and distribution had to be 
expanded, the sabotage possibility 
was a major consideration in se- 
lecting warehouse locations. 

The decision to use public ware- 
housing was an easy one to make 


overcome 
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because shortly before the war, 
when Perbunan was first made 
available commercially, it was 
warehoused at Weimar Storage 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J., to supply the 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
regions. Experience with Weimar 
was so satisfactory that there was 
no hesitation about using public 
warehouses in other parts of the 
country. These other warehouses 
at present are Cotter City View 
Storage Co., Akron, Ohio; Crooks 
Terminal Warehouse, Chicago; and 
Westland Warehouses, Inec., Los 
Angeles. 

The Perbunan plant is designed 
for continuous production, which 
means that a high rate of produc- 
tion is necessary for efficient oper- 
ation. As a result, the plant ships 
50-lb. corrugated cartons of Per- 
bunan in carload lots. Some of 
these go direct to large customers 
but others are sent to the ware- 
houses which take care of numer- 
ous l.¢.l. customers. However, car- 


loads also are shipped out of ware- 
houses when necessary. It is easy 
to see, then, that adequate inven- 
tories must be kept in all ware- 
houses to take care of single orders 
ranging from a carton to a carload 
or more. Territorial surveys deter- 
mine the needs of each warehouse, 

The cartons in which Perbunan 
is packed measure 14% x 14% 
x 13% in. high. This size, and the 
50-lb. weight limit, were deter- 
mined after careful surveys and 
consideration of all factors, in- 
eluding warehousing and shipping. 
The rectangular shape makes for 
easy handling and stacking. The 
weight and size are about as much 
as any person can be expected to 
handle conveniently at one time. 

Flexibility in handling is one 
of the principal features of the 
carton used. These cartons can be 
loaded on pallets and moved by 
fork trucks, or they can be shifted 
by conveyor. In these days of short 
supplies and shortage of transpor- 
tation facilities the matter of easy 
handling is very important to get 
the material to the customer as 
quickly as possible and to prevent 
needless tying up of trucks or rail- 
road ears while loading or unload- 
ing. 

An interesting application of the 








Some Salient Facts 


@ Perbunan is a nitrile rubber marketed to rubber compounders 
and fabricators by the Enjay Co., Inc., a subsidiary of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. It is manufactured in a plant 
at Baton Rouge, La., and is supplied in the form of crepe-like 


sheets in several different grades. 


@The decision to use public warehouses in the distribution of 
Perbunan was an easy one to make, because shortly before the 
war, when it was first made available commercially, it was ware- 
housed at Weimar Storage Co., Elizabeth, N. J., to supply the 


New England and Middle Atlantic regions. 


Experience with 


Weimar was so satisfactory that there was no hesitation about 
using public warehouses in other parts of the country. These 
other warehouses at present are Cotter City View Storage Co., 
Akron, Ohio; Crooks Terminal Warehouse, Chicago, and West- 
land Warehouses, Inc., Los Angeles. 


@ The cartons in which Perbunan is 
This size and the 50-lb. weight limit were 


x 13! in. high. 


acked measure 14!/, x 14!/, 


determined after careful surveys and consideration of all factors, 
including warehousing, handling and shipping. The rectangular 
shape makes for easy handling and stacking. The cartons can 
be loaded on pallets and handled by fork trucks or they can be 
shifted by conveyor. Easy handling is very important to get the 
material to the customer as quickly as possible, and to prevent 
needless tying up of trucks or railroad cars. 
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conveyor has been developed in the 
company’s own warehouse at Baton 
Rouge. As the crepe sheets come 
from the finishing mill they are 
stacked and cut to fit in the car- 
tons, then the cartons are packed. 
Transporting the sealed cartons to 
the warehouse could be a major 
problem if done by hand or with 
trucks. A flexible conveyor system, 
however, simplifies the entire oper- 
ation. The conveyor is laid out to 
reach the warehouse area where 
the cartons are to be stored and 
then as each carton is sealed it is 
immediately dispatched to that 
area. Conversely, a similar con- 
veyor arrangement is used in mov- 
ing the cartons from where they 
are stored to the loading platform 
for shipment. 

Although the plant operates con- 
tinuously, Perbunan is produced in 
lots. This is because there are sev- 
eral grades of the material all of 
which are manufactured by the 
same equipment. Accurate records 
are kept of production lot numbers 
and each carton is stamped with 
the lot number of the material 
that it contains. Hence, it is pos- 








Multiple Copies 





Made in four sizes, to accommodate 
forms up to 8!/2 by I! in., the Bantam, a 
new portable register, is used extensively 
in warehouses, freight terminals, shipping 
rooms, and on trucks to provide multiple 
copies of hand-written records such as bills 
of lading, inventories, receiving reports, 
and shipping tickets. The device uses 
special temperature-proof ink paper, which 
is claimed to last up to five’ times as long 
as ordinary carbon paper. The product is 
manufactured by The Autographic Register 
Co., Hoboken, N. J. 





sible for the warehouse to segrate 
each grade of Perbunan and, if 


necessary, each production lot. 

Obviously, close control of in- 
ventory is especially important. 
Enjay Co., Inc., has established a 
uniform procedure for all ware- 
houses which works very satis- 
factorily with the cooperation of 
the warehouses. When a shipment 
is sent to a warehouse the com- 
pany sends the warehouse a mani- 
fest showing the number of cartons 
in each car. When the car arrives 
a warehouse receipt showing the 
exact number of cartons received 
is sent in duplicate to the company. 

As shipments are ordered, three 
copies of the order are sent to the 
warehouse. On the day of shipment 
the second copy showing the net 
weight of the cartons shipped is 
returned to the company. The third 
copy is returned to the company 
when the monthly bill is rendered. 
On the last day of each month an 
inventory report of stock on hand 
in each warehouse is sent to the 
company. This procedure enables 
Enjay to keep a close check on in- 
ventories at all times. 

Another important matter that 
requires the close cooperation of 















ESCORT 
TR UC K 


CRAWLER TREAD... 
made of fabricated rub- 
ber belting, it runs over a 
built-in roller unit. Non- 
skid and long-wearing. 


FREE WHEELING on 
flat surfaces. 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


for 


of four. 


NEW KIND OF TRUCK ... 


Saves Labor and Damage 
A CRAWLER Truck 


Heavy Handling 


The ESCORT TRUCK is specially-designed for the 
smooth handling of heavy appliances — ranges, refrig- 
erators, radios, phonographs, automatic venders — and 
other items which require careful handling in delivery. 
The ESCORT rolls right up steps and stairs on its 
crawler tread and is swiftly maneuverable in close quar- 
ters. The appliance is strapped to the ESCORT before 
loading and removed only after delivery is made. 

Handling costs are sharply reduced with the ESCORT 
—two men can easily do the work usually demanded 


STEVENS APPLIANCE TRUCK CO. 
AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 
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warehouses is reboxing. Very often 
cartons become damaged in transit, 
particularly if a heavy carload is 
involved. Also, material that is re- 
turned from customers frequently 
arrives in damaged cartons. To 
hold damaged cartons until they 
can be inspected by a company 
representative is pretty much out 
of the question. So the matter of 
reboxing is left largely up to the 
judgment of warehouse personnel. 
To date, this arrangement has 
worked very well. 

Special services on the part of 
warehouses have been very helpful 
to the company. This is especially 
true for two instances developed by 
William Machaur, Jr., who until 
recently was general manager of 
Weimar Storage Company. 

One of these developments was 
particularly helpful in expediting 
the production of military items 
made from Perbunan. The home 
office keeps a record of technical 
data on each production lot. Mr. 
Machaur arranged to keep a rec- 


Chemical 


ing facilities. However, since the 
beginning of the war, we have been 
using warehouse operators merely 
as distributors of our pool cars. 
. . . Our big question today is to 
determine who is a private operator 
and who is a public operator. Some 
of the so-called public warehouse 
operators at the present time 
operate for a few customers who 
seem to command the complete at- 
tention of a so-called public ware- 
house operator. We have had to 
change distributors for this very 
peat... t..*" 

At present, 17 percent of the 
respondents do not require ware- 
housing facilities. One respondent 
said, ‘‘We do not require ware- 
housing for distribution purposes 
in our business. We make heavy 
chemicals, and our products are 
sold to industries which have their 
own facilities for warehousing.’’ 
Other firms also indicated that 
they ship direct to customers. 
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ord of the production lot number 
of each carton delivered to each 
customer. If the customer ran into 
difficulty in processing the material 
he could eall the company and de- 
seribe the trouble he was having. 
A technical service man could then 
refer to Mr. Machaur’s record of 
what cartons that customer had 
received and determine the charac- 
teristics of the material by check- 
ing the lot number against the 
office record. Possible remedies for 
the trouble could then be sug- 
gested over the phone. Thus, pro- 
duction of that particular war 
equipment item was not delayed 
until a technical service man could 
get to the plant. 

At one time Weimar was handl- 
ing inventories of 15 different ex- 
perimental rubbers which required 
very close inventory control. These 
materials were kept at Weimar 
because the company felt that con- 
trol of production lot numbers 
would be easy at this location. In 
order to do this Mr. Machaur seg- 





regated each of the 15 special 
grades and kept a special set of 
records based on the company’s 
production lot numbers. This made 
follow-up both of the inventory 
position and experimental work a 
relatively simple matter. 

All in all, Standard Oil Co.’s 
subsidiary, Enjay, has had very 
few distribution problems so far as 
Perbunan is concerned. The key to 
this success is a combination of 
simple forms that contain pertin- 
ent data and the willingness of 
warehouse managers to work closely 
with the company. There are 
definite indications that Perbunan 
has a bright future as more and 
more uses for the materials are 
developed. The successful distribu- 
tion of this material will in a large 
measure depend on the cooperation 
on the part of warehouses that is 
at least as good as it has been in 
the past. The Enjay management 
sees no reason, in view of its ex- 
perience to date to anticipate any 
insurmountable difficulties with the 
distribution of Perbunan. 


Industry Warehousing 


(Continued from page 33) 


Of the chemical manufacturers 
responding, 16 percent use both 
public and private warehousing 
facilities, but favor public facilities 
primarily. Several stated that in- 
creased rates for public warehouse 
space were causing them to re- 
examine their operation. To cut in- 
ereased costs, certain manufac- 
turers were sending out full ear- 
loads with consignments to several 
customers. Cars destined for Chi- 
eago from Los Angeles are routed 
to drop off orders along the way. 

Private warehousing is preferred 
by 14 percent of the respondents. 
A manufacturer in Tennessee 
stated, ‘‘As a matter of fact we 
have never given much thought to 
the use of public warehouses. We 
have felt it imperative to operate 
our own warehouses more or less 
in conjunction with our own plant 
operations. The guiding factor in 
establishing most of our finished 
goods warehouses has been the loea- 


tion of the largest plant which 
would produce products going into 
that warehouse. In many instances 
the finished goods are sent from the 
plant to the warehouse on a con- 
veyor.”’ 

Future warehouse operations of 
32 percent of the chemical manu- 
facturers are uncertain at this 
time. A respondent says, ‘‘ While 
it is true that costs have risen both 
in publie and private warehousing 
operations, we do not consider 
these costs into product charges. 
Warehousing is a service which 
we must use to meet competition. 
I can not give you a statement re 
garding the future as we don’t 
know ourselves where we are go 
ing.”’ 

While there is a great deal of 
doubt expressed about future oper- 
ations, manufacturers have decided 
upon some of the ways in which 
they plan to bring down costs. 
Certain manufacturers find that 
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direct shipments are the answer. 
Another states, ‘‘ Plants will be de- 
centralized as far as possible.’’ Im- 
proved handling equipment is the 


answer of another group. 

This brief survey seems to indi- 
cate that warehousing operations 
in many companies are unsatis- 





factory. Too large a number of 
respondents are not familiar with 
modern procedures of cost analysis 
and survey methods. 


Area Basis for Air Cargo 


expense of carriage to the major 
eity in the area for transhipment. 


By serving an entire area the 
carrier can arrange schedules to 
“follow the crops’’ as well as to 
take care of any seasonal varia- 
tions in manufactured goods there- 
by maintaining higher load factors, 
greater plane utilization and lower 
costs. 

When an entire area is served 
the carrier can draw on a greater 
diversity of types of shipments te 
maintain higher load factors and 
reduce rates. 

Shippers are offered the choice 
of alternate markets within an area 
should conditions change while 
shipment is enroute. 


(Continued from page 46) 











Air Conditioning 

Carrier Corporation entered 1947 with 
the biggest backlog of orders in its his- 
tory, reflecting a steadily mounting de- 
mand for air conditioning, both in this 
country and abroad, according to Cloud 
Wampler, president. "The air conditioning 
industry as a whole is in the midst of a 
period of rapid expansion," Mr. Wampler 
said. “Because of widespread wartime ap- 
plications, the usage and acceptance of 
air conditioning has been advanced as 
much as ten years." Total 1947 sales of 
the industry, in his opinion, should amount 
to three to four times the prewar volume. 

Among the largest buyers in the industry 
category are precision manufacturers who 
find it difficult to achieve extremely close 
tolerances where temperature and humid- 
ity conditions are variable. Other indus- 
tries where true air conditioning is vital, 
such as in the manufacture of textiles, phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals, foods, and many 
others, will also be big buyers, Mr. Wamp- 
ler predicted. 


By making direct, long-haul 
service available to all points in an 
area new production of both agri- 
cultural and industrial products 
may be stimulated, new distribu- 
tion centers may be opened and 
buyers and sellers both have a 
wider choice of markets. 

Connecting entire areas by a 
choice of routes offers operational 
and dependability advantages with 
arrivals and departures coordi- 
nated to meet needs of shippers and 
receivers. This may be achieved 
through dispatching planes over 
the most feasible flying route which 
is not always possible when point- 
to-point service is all that can be 
provided. 








Fig. 751 
4-Pipe Stakes 


Fig. 772 
1 Rack 











Fig. 757 


Fig. 758 
2-Bar Handles 4-Wooden Stakes 








are truly made for hard wear. 
against weak, loose joints and a wobbly truck. They move so easily 
on free-rolling wheels and casters, that the heaviest load can be moved 
with very little effort. Send for the “Hallowell” Catalog for further 
“Unbrako” and “Hallowell” products are sold entirely 


information. 
through distributors. 


Over 43 Years in Business 
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Pat. Applied for 


TRUCKS of STEEL 





Fig. 760 
1-Bar Handle 


Fig. 762 
2-Pipe Stakes 





Sturdy, welded construction insures 
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Stock Room Problems 


(Continued from page 32) 


simpler the better. Thus, A12a32 
is used to indicate that material is 
situated in Building A, rack num- 
ber 12, section a of the rack, and 
sub-section 32 of section a. (b) 
Means of marking location num- 
bers on sections of a warehouse as 
shown in Fig. 1. (¢) Records which 
debit and credit locations. When 
materials are added, the location 
of the material is noted on the rec- 
ord: when materials are removed, 
this transaction also appears on 
the record. (d) System whereby 
location numbers are used on 
requisitions, receiving slips, stock 
records, and all other paper work 
used in the warehouse. 

The delays brought about by 
‘*lost’’ materials are eliminated if 
a well-conceived and well-integated 
location system is used. The cost 
of such a system is low: the bene- 
fits derived are great. 

The full effectiveness of a loca- 
tion system is restricted by the 
environment in which it operates; 
however, the system in no way can 
alter the environment. Knowing 
that casting is located on the bot- 
tom of a huge pile of other cast- 
ings in no way expedites the move- 
ment of that casting into produc- 
tion. The location system is like 
an X-ray which indicates the loca- 
tion of a broken bone but can do 
nothing to mend the fracture. 
Efficient movement of material in 
the warehouse entails the following 
factors : 

1. Storage means should be in- 
tegrated with available materials 
handling devices and with the na- 
ture of materials stored. Boxes, 
eartons, castings, forgings, and 
parts that lend themselves to being 
stored on pallets or skids should 
be placed in open racks that are 
accessible directly to fork trucks, 
platform trucks, and other suitable 
materials handling equipment. 
Skids and pallets should be loaded 
so that wherever possible each load 
constitutes a shipping unit. If a 
typical shipment is for 25 cartons 
or pieces little is gained if each 
pallet contains 50 units. Of course, 
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it takes careful study and experi- 
ence to stack materials in such a 
manner that each storage unit will 
be a shipping unit also. If neces- 
sary, smaller loads should be 
placed on each skid and pallet, 
more containers will be required 
but the flow of materials will be 
expedited. If bars or other lengths 
of material are shipped in large 
quantities, storing these materials 
in bundles on dunnage is far more 
economical than storing them 
loosely in pigeon hole racks. How- 
ever, such a move must be integ- 
rated with materials handling 
equipment. If powered hoists or 
fork trucks are not available, stor- 
ing in this manner would be far 
from advantageous. 

2. Materials that break, chip, or 
damage readily should be stored 
in special storage facilities as 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3. Satisfac- 
tory movement of materials out 
of a warehouse is impossible if 
materials are. damaged either in 
storage or in transit. 

3. Parts and materials that are 
rusted or corroded can not be de- 








Foreign Trade Zones 


Establishment of a foreign-trade zone in 
the Republic of Panama is recommended in 
a report made at the request of the Re- 
public by Thomas E. Lyons, executive sec- 
retary, Foreign Trade Board, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced recently. 

Mr. Lyons made the recommendation to 
Senor Don Enrique A. Jimenez, President 
of the Republic of Panama and a special 
fiscal committee, after a six months’ study 
of trade conditions, tariffs and port fa- 
cilities both in Panama and Canal Zone. 
Through arrangements made by the U. S. 
State Department, Mr. Lyons was assigned 
to make the survey for the Panamanian 
government. 

“There is litte chance of developing a 
profitable consignment and re-export busi- 
ness on the Isthmus unless new facilities 
are provided in the Republic which will 
permit greater freedom in handling the 
commerce passing through Panama," the 
report states. "A canvass of leading im- 
porters, exporters, steamship executives and 
government officials, and of businessmen in 
South and Central American countries, as 
well as the United States and Mexico, fur- 
nish ample evidence that a foreign-trade 
zone would be well patronized." 








livered when required for the 
simple reason that they can not be 
located or identified with any de- 
gree of certainty. Exposure to rust 
or corrosion over long periods 
obliterates identifying marks on 
castings, forgings, and other metal- 
lic materials and parts. Rust can 
change a cold finished bar to such 
an extent that it becomes for all 
intents and purposes a hot rolled 
bar. Bar stock in storage should be 
coated with  rust-preventative 
greases as shown in Fig. 4. The 
eorrosion and rust problem for all 
materials must be studied individ- 
ually and proper steps taken to 
protect them. 

4. Buried stock such as bars on 
dunnage without regard for size, 
type, or finish; cramped stores 
quarters with many different parts 
in each section, hamper the smooth 
flow of materials. Bars stored on 
dunnage should be bundled to- 
gether. In any given pile of bars, 
each bundle must be identical. See 
Fig. 5. Sections of the racks may 
be subdivided so that parts can be 
stored individually if desired. The 
old saw about ‘‘a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place’ 
has no greater applicability than 
in a warehouse. 

A store room worker may move 
materials out of a warehouse like 
fury; but, if he delivers the wrong 
stock, nothing is gained by his 
speed and eagerness. One of the 
most vital factors in any storage 
area is correct identification of de- 
livered materials. The carddnal sin 
of a warehouse is to deliver wrong 
stock on an order. The delivery of 
stock is the purpose for all stores 
activities: a wrong delivery nullifies 
all work done previously. Correct 
delivery depends on several condi- 
tions. The first is, materials must 
be identified correctly. Such a con- 
dition is possible only if great 
pains were taken during processing 
and fabricating of the material, 
and in all previous phases of the 
production cycle to insure that 
each part and each item bears on 
it or with it an identifying mark, 
sign, or symbol. Some of the iden- 
tifying means are listed below: 

1. Impression stamping with 
steel die, used for bar stock, cast- 
ings, and many other ferrous and 
non-ferrous parts. 

2. Painting ends of bar stock, 
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wood, and other raw materials with 
identifying color codes. 

3. Painting, rubber stamping, or 
stencilling identifying numbers or 
symbols on cartons, bars, castings, 
and many other materials. 

4. Using crayon, chalk, ink- 
brushes, and other means to mark 
parts and pieces with identifying 
numbers. 

5. Identifying information 
printed on decaleamanias which 
are transferred to materials. 

6. Pasting labels on bars, parts, 
boxes, cartons, etc. 

7. Attaching labels and tags by 
means of wire, rope, staples, strirg, 
ete., to materials and parts. 

8. Burning identification num- 
bers or symbols by using heated 
brands or dies. 

9. Sandblasting identifying num- 
bers onto parts. 

10. Etching identifying numbers 
or symbols by chemical, electric, 
or electrolytic means. 

11. Painting identifying infor- 
mation on parts with acids or other 
chemical reagents. 

12. Attaching metal plates or 
tags to parts by means of nails, 


rivets, screws, wire, ete. 

It would seem that with all these 
identifying means, it would be 
virtually impossible for items in a 
warehouse to lose their identity. 
Yet, it is a common occurrence 
for this to happen. In many eases 
the procedure of identifying ma- 
terials is done haphazardly without 
any set routine or procedure. In 
other instances, only one item from 
a batch will be identified properly. 
In other eases, identification means 
are not fool-proof, marks become 
obliterated, worn, torn off, de- 
stroyed, ete. 

Identity of materials is too im- 
portant a factor to be treated 
lightly. It has been found time and 
time again that two, three, or even 
four identification means on one 
item of stock are not too much. A 
piece of bar stock should have its 
ends painted with an identifying 
color code, the specification number 
should be stamped along its length, 
the bars should be labeled, and tags 
attached to the front of the batch 
of bars. This four-fold identifica- 
tion is not a matter of overdoing 
things. It is a common sense matter 


of correct storage procedures. 
Identification of parts is by no 
means an exact science. Each item 
of stock and each type of material 
must be identified differently. Im- 
pression stamping is not good for 
fragile parts, finished parts can 
not be painted, and so on for each 
type of material. 

A second conditioning factor in 
attaining correct delivery of ma- 
terials is, there must be adequate 
lighting for all seeing tasks. If 
parts are identified correctly but 
because of poor lighting identify- 
ing marks can not be seen, little 
has been gained from _ identifica- 
tion. There must be enough light 
for reading of all paper work and 
for distinguishing tags, labels, 
stamp marks, and other identifica- 
tion factors. The American Stand- 
ards Assn. has established five as 
the minimum number of foot- 
candles of light required in ware- 
houses. This amount of illumina- 
tion ean be obtained from natural 
light if the warehouse is con- 
structed to utilize this type of light. 
However, supplementary illumina- 
tion must be available for periods 
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ef poor natural light and for night’ 
work. Lights should be shaded and 
placed above the line of vision of 
workers. Supplementary light in 
the form of extension lights, flash- 
lights, desk lamps, ete. should be 
available for all close work. 

A third conditioning factor is 
that wrong deliveries will be re- 
duced if the location of desired 
stock is indicated to the handler. 
This can be done by utilizing loca- 
tion systems to the fullest. Instead 


The Why 


of the distributors make use of 
these facilities to establish a local 
sales office to cover the territory 
served by that particular ware- 
house. In numerous cases, when 
the stock has been placed as an ex- 
periment in a new territory, or 
when only a small volume of sales 
has been built up, the. producer 
will be represented by a single 
salesman. When this circumstance 
exists the salesman can make use 
of a secretarial switchboard tele- 
phone service usually available at 
some of the public warehouses. 
‘When this service is used the sales- 
man is free to call on the trade and 
know that his telephone will be 
answered at all times, and messages 
taken without hiring office help 
that would otherwise be necessary. 
Quite often salesmen are not ex- 
perienced in the handling of some 
traffic matters, routing, mainte- 
nance of stock records and other 
office procedure and when located 
in a public warehouse usually have 
the benefit of the building’s trained 
personnel. 

If the manufacturer makes use 
ef the public warehouse there is 
no need for him to have an invest- 
ment in meehanical equipment 
necessary to handle his goods, or to 
maintain premises or pay taxes on 
real estate, and there is no payroll. 
The storage element alone does not 
usually require one man’s time for 
the branch stock of a manufac- 
turer, but in the ease of private 
operation of storage facilities it is 
necessary to have someone on hand 
at all times to make deliveries. 
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of having a warehouse employe 
search out materials by himself, 
the location of the material should 
be indicated on the requisition or 
order. 

The final factor in reducing 
wrong deliveries is the factor of 
checking. If system could be 
divorced from the human element 
there would be no need for checks 
and double-checks. However, an 
element of human error is inevit- 
able. As far as possible, each phase 








of warehouse work should be 
checked. Before materials are 
placed in racks, they should be 
examined to insure that identifica- 
tion of each part has been estab- 
lished. 

But, most important of all, each 
item leaving the warehouse should 
be checked by comparing the ma- 
terial to the requisition or order 
for the material. This ean be done 
readily by going over all shipments 
in the morning before deliveries. 


of Public Warehousing 


(Continued from page 35) 


The cost of doing business in the 
public warehouse is spread over 
many items, and the overhead is 
divided among many manufac- 
turers with each one bearing only 
a small part of the cost. This cut 
in the cost per unit for distribution 


‘shows its result in that the public 


warehouse usually will take care 
of the manufacturer’s storage and 
handling needs for a fraction of 
the cost of any other method. 
Knowledge of definite overhead cost 
per sales unit is necessary to figure 
profits accurately. With a fixed 
eost for such items as rent, light, 
heat, telephone, supervision, com- 
pensation insurance and the nu- 
merous other expenses necessary in 
a branch warehouse plan, applying 
against a fluctuating volume of 
sales, it is practically impossible to 
figure costs. The public warehouse 
absorbs these fixed expenses and 
gives the manufacturer a definite 
basis for figuring his cost per sales 
unit. 

A great benefit in the use of a 
public warehouse in the establish- 
ment or maintenance of branch 
stock is the ability to expand at 
peak seasons with a minimum fixed 
expense, as the cost to the manu- 
facturer is based only on the ac- 
tual business done. No guarantees 
are required as to any definite 
amount of storage space to be used 
over a period of time when goods 
are handled on a package basis. 
When the arrangement is on a 
space basis the lease may run from 
month to month with provisions for 
expansion or contraction as re- 


quired. Therefore, a manufacturer 
is privileged to lease average or 
minimum storage requirements be- 
cause of the possibility of leasing 
additional space on a month to 
month basis. Under this plan he 
pays for his extra space only for 
the time in which it is used, not 
over the whole period of a long 
term lease. Also, if the manufac- 
turer uses his own men in his own 
leased space in the warehouse he 
can employ a minimum warehouse 
force and at a minute’s notice can 
secure additional experienced labor 
from the warehouse organization 
on an hourly basis. 

The financial services of public 
warehouses are regarded as of in- 
creasing importance by manufac- 
turers. Through the issuance of 
negotiable and non-negotiable ware- 
house receipts, which may be used 
as collateral for bank loans, the 
public warehouse is becoming a 
very important agency. 

It is conceded by national dis- 
tributors and taken for granted in 
this article that branch stocks at 
various key points not only give 
the customer better service but are 
also more economical for the manu- 
facturer. The main fact that has 
been brought out in the above is 
that there is really no question as 
to the type of storage to be used 
at the start. Later, when a sub- 
stantial volume of trade has been 
built up in a particular territory, 
the manufacturer may decide to go 
into private storage. Few of 
them do, however, because the pub- 
lie warehouse often gives better 
service. 
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Comment on Cross Currents 
In the Stream of Distribution 


By JOEL KEITH 
Associate Editor 


Fight Against Friction .. . 
“Anti-friction bearings now are 
recognized as prime contributors 
to the improved . . . performance 
of machines,” states William 
Batt, president, SKF Industries, 
Inc., and former vice chairman, War 
Production Board. 


Memo to Mr. Batt: It might be a 
tough order to fill, but our political 
machine would perk up consider- 
ably if someone could provide a 
super-anti friction bearing to func- 
tion between Capitol Hill and the 
White House... 


Prepare or Repair . . . New 
winter motor vehicle accident data, 
based upon findings of the National 
Safety Council, reveal an alarming 
increase of crashes caused by 
skidding and poor visibility during 
snowy, icy weather. To minimize 
driving hazards, authorities advo- 
cate proper use of equalized brakes, 
tire chains, windshield wipers, de- 
frosters and good lights. 


When dealing with safety devices, 
the Council admonishes, if you kid 
yourself, you may skid yourself... 


No Room For Roger . . Avia- 
tion argot, according to an Ameri- 
can Airlines lexicographer, includes 
such expressions as “Forat” (flight 
orders at a later time), “Flifo” (a 
request for information on flight 
conditions), “LMC” (last minute 
confirmation), ‘“Instop” (the pilot 
is flying in by instrument), “Flisup” 
(flight superintendent), “NRMR” 


(the passenger is non-revenue and 


must ride), ‘“Rimat” (material 
which must ride), and “CAVU” 
(ceiling and visibility unlimited). 
almost everyone 
knows that a “go show” is a person 
advised to go to the airport and 
stand by for a seat made available 
to the absence of a “no show.” 


“Unfortunately, the term “Roger,” 
by far the most popular in the 
Army Air Forces, has been unable 
to reconvert. “Roger” signifies that 
radio or telephone instructions have 
been acknowledged. Commercial 
airlines frown upon the use of this 
short-cut, and insist that instruc- 
tions be repeated in toto before 
verification ... 
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About Aluminum . 


—« ewe. #. 
Reynolds, vice president, aluminum 


division, Reynolds Metal Co., re- 
ports that “Aluminum pallets for 
more economical shipping of pal- 
letized loads are now going into 
mass production to meet the great 
demand for this item. 


Here’s one product which will be 
judged solely on its mettle . . 


° ° ° 


Diesel Dobbins . . . Ownership 
of steam locomotives has reached its 
lowest point since 1900, while 
ownership of diesel and electric 
locomotives is continuing to in- 
crease, 
president, Assn. of American Rail- 
roads. For example, railroads in- 
stalled only 82 new steam locomo- 
tives during the first 11 months of 
1946, contrasted with 398 electric 
and diesel models. 


It looks like the railroads really 
are letting off steam... 


° ° ° 


Secret of Success . . Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.) has compiled an 
enviable record of labor-manage- 
men cooperation over the past 30 
years. How? Perhaps this bit of 


dialogue from an article by Stuart 
Chase in The Lamp, Jersey Stand- 





ard’s magazine, furnishes an ex- 


planation. 


“Sure we get mad at each other,” 
said a plant manager, pointing at 
the president of the independent 
union across the table. “I get mad 
as hell. Then Jack here gets mad 
as hell. But we’re careful not to 
get mad at the same time.. .” 


f 


declares R. V. Fletcher, . 


Much Ado About Nathan... 
Branding the theory that wages can 
be raised without commensurate 
price increases an “economic mir- 
age,” William K. Jackson, president, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, joined with other business 
leaders in a blast against Robert R. 
Nathan’s report, A National Wage 
Policy for 1947, issued under CIO: 
sponsorship. 


The National Chamber points out 
that as author of Mobilizing for 
Abundance, a book published in 
1944, the same Mr. Nathan penned 
the following: “Many are in favor 
of increasing the relative share of 
the lower income groups through 
higher wages. Anything that can be 
accomplished in this direction... 
is desirable, but history reveals 
that prices increase when labor 
costs increase .. .” 


Sharp Warning . . . Current pro- 
duction of razor blades is proceed- 
ing at a rate nearly double that of 
demand, warns a spokesman for a 
leading manufacturer. Small com- 
panies will face difficulties, he pre- 
dicted, and the market soon will 
have room only for aggressively 
merchandized name _ brands. 


Let’s hope, though, that we'll 
have no cut-throat competition ... 


Restatement . . . While our high- 
ways have simple strength, in the 
opinion of Prof. John C. Worley of 
the engineering department, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, we are reducing 
their effective capacity by building 
and planning bridges which are re- 
stricted to less than half the ca- 
pacity of the highway. For example, 
says the professor, a nine-axle ve- 
hicle is highly practical. Such a 
vehicle would have a gross weight 
of 152,000 lb.—8,000 on the leading. 
axle and 18,000 on each of the other 
axles. Such a vehicle would not 
overstress a highway, although few 
bridges could support it 


In other words, the :nodern ver- 
sion of the old proverb about 
bridges is “Let’s be able to cross 
them when we come to them.. .” 
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Mechanizing I. t. I. 


(Continued from page 34) 


storage space saved. The speaker 
system can be restricted in volume 
so as to make it inaudible outside 
the working area. 

2. Let’s assume that the con- 
veyor has been installed and we 
are ready to try out the new oper- 
ation. A tally is made of the mer- 
chandise needed to fill the next 
morning’s orders. During the late 
afternoon full platforms of mer- 
chandise, sufficient to fill such 
orders, are moved up and ranged 
along both sides of the conveyor. 
The platforms are placed far 
enough from the conveyor to en- 
able two stock men to move up and 
down between platforms and con- 
veyor. Incidentally, the platforms 
should be loaded directly from pro- 
duction, thus eliminating the 
double handling of merchandise in 
and out of the stock piles. Our 
stock is now all set for the follow- 
ing morning and we have already 
eliminated several of the scourges 
which usually accompany the 
preparation of l.c.l. freight for 
shipment. Let us pause for a brief 
comparison. 

(a) Under the old system, order 
pickers after supplying themselves 
with the orders, platforms, trucks, 
stencils and other necessary para- 
phernalia would start ranging the 
floor early in the morning select- 
ing and stenciling stock for the 
following day’s orders. We elimi- 
nate that, for a maximum of two 
men are used to bring the loaded 
platforms to the conveyor. 

(b) Secondly, we have done away 
entirely with the hodge-podge con- 
glomeration of platforms and 
trucks bearing orders of all sizes, 
awaiting the following days ship- 
ments which was a necessary evil 
of the order picking system. All 
our stock is concentrated in two 
neat rows alongside the conveyor. 

(ec) In addition, we have allevi- 
ated, to an unbelievable degree, 
the mistakes, swaps, and shortages 
of the old system. Those familiar 
with order picking know all too 
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well the temptation to pilferage 
created by the finished orders, how 
easily items became mixed, and the 
many other weaknesses inherent 
therein. 

3. While two of our men were 
engaged in moving up the plat- 
forms ‘others were getting the 
orders ready. Trained employes 
segregate the orders by carrier and 
place with each order its stencil. 
Ordinarily, the only change on the 
stencil will be in the number of 
pieces and by covering the old 
number with tape we are enabled 
to use the same stencils over and 
over again. We are now all set for 
the next day’s loading. 


At Eight O'Clock 


4. At eight o’clock the following 
morning our shipping day com- 
mences. In fact, under our opera- 
tion and through a long standing 
arrangement with our pick-up car- 
rier, the first carton of the day’s 
shipments starts over the conveyor 
and down to the truck at the stroke 
of eight o’clock. Five men handle 
the entire operation, the same men 
who brought the stock up on the 
previous afternoon, and arranged 
the orders and stencils. One is the 
ealler who takes his stand at a 
desk under the ‘‘mike’’ of the 
loud speaker system. The orders 
and stencils are before him on the 
desk and the checker stands beside 
him. The stenciler is ready with 
his brush and the stock men are 
in the aisles between the platforms 
and the conveyor. 

The caller picks up his first order 
and its accompanying stencil. With 
no loss of time he checks the sten- 
cil against the order and passes 
the stencil to the checker. The 
latter double checks the stencil 
against the order paying particular 
attention to the number of pieces 
ealled for. 

The caller reads the first item 
over the loud speaker system. 

The stock men working alongside 
the conveyor (one on each side) 





remove the number of cases called 
for from the platform loads and 
place them on the power belt. 


The stenciler stands at the point 
where the power belt merges with 
the first section of the gravity con- 
veyor, and as the cases come from 
the belt he stencils them. 

The cases next roll down the 
gravity section past the checker. 
He checks them against their order. 
They continue down to the truck 
and our day’s shipping is well 
under way. 


It wili be understood that stock 
men can place the outgoing mer- 
chandise on the power belt at a 
much faster speed than the men in 
the truck can take it off and pile 
it. The loading speed, therefore, is 
dependent on the speed of your 
truckmen. 

It might be well to mention at 
this point also, that the ealler when 
selecting the item to be called at- 
tempts to give the stock men those 
commodities nearest their position 
at the time of calling. This enables 
them to work from platform to 
platform without having to go 
from one row to the other in search 
of the correct merchandise. The 
platforms are spotted at the same 
place each day, thereby enabling 
the stock men to readily familiarize 
themselves with the location of the 
various commodities. 

In elosing I should like to em- 
phasize that for the most efficient 
operation, this system should be 
tied in with a dependable truck 
movement. If used in carloading 
no problem of tardiness arises. But 
for best results where trucks are 
used there should be one motor 
carrier who can be depended upon 
to have his equipment at your 
loading platform on time and in 
readiness to load every morning. 
The carrier designated, of course, 
will handle the bulk of the com- 
pany’s pick-up tonnage. Our ar- 
rangement is with the Lehigh 
Warehouse & Transportation Co. 


» and over the years their unfailing 


cooperation has proven a source of 
great mutual benefit. 


Well, there it is. It will do, and 
does do, every day in the shipping 
year, all the things we claim for it. 
If anyone can show us a faster or 
more efficient method of handling 
lel. and 1t.l, they will find us 
most receptive. 
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By RAD NELSON 
Special Correspondent 


OR more than 20 years the 
F 'strotere-cerison Co. has 

maintained a warehouse in 
Kansas City, Mo., for the distribu- 
tion of its telephonic equipment 
to independent telephone systems 
throughout the middle west. To- 
day, the entire second floor of a 
public warehouse, approximately 
8,500 sq. ft. of floor area, is oc- 
eupied by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Co. for the express purpose of 
servicing quickly these independ- 
ent users of wire intereommunica- 
tion apparatus in a nine-state area. 

The public warehouse is operated 
by the W. E. Murray Transfer & 
Storage Co., and is one of three 
warehouse units owned by that 
firm. Total floor area available for 
storage in the three buildings is 
about 150,000 sq. ft. 

Stromberg-Carlson has found 
that its functions are best served 
by ‘the facilities of a public ware- 
house. The accommodations offered 
by this modern distribution method 
are a distinct asset to the profit- 
able operation of this national 
manufacturer, according to A. B. 
Preble, telephone sales manager of 
the Kansas City division. 

The distribution methods em- 
ployed for the telephone equipment 
manufactured by Stromberg-Carl- 
son at its home office and factory 
at Rochester, N. Y., through its 
three warehouse stock points at 
Chicago, Kansas City and San 
Francisco, involves the mainte- 
nance of a large and varied in- 
ventory of initial installation and 
construction materials, spare parts 
and maintenance supplies. All 
these must be properly and safely 
stored to serve the demands of the 
respective territories. 

Only a generation ago many of 
the outlying communities which 
were off the beaten paths of com- 
merce did not have the advantages 
of up-to-date telephone equipment, 
even though other modes of com- 
munication and modern conveni- 
ences, such as paved highways and 
electric lights, linked these farm- 
ing settlements to the more heavily 
populated centers. During the past 
20 years scientific advancement has 
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They Find It Pays 


@ Stromberg-Carlson now uses public warehouse space at 
Kansas City, Mo., for the distribution of telephonic equipment 
to independent telephone systems throughout the middle west. 


developed many improvements in 
the small and medium-sized in- 
dependent telephone system. En- 
gineering research has transformed 
the old-fashioned manually-oper- 
ated turn-the-crank wall telephone 
into a streamlined, electrically- 
powered communication instru- 
ment, complete with switchboard 
and dial tone. Moreover. such a 
system is obtainable at an installa- 
tion and maintenance cost within 
the range of small community 
ownership. 

From the time the Stromberg- 
Carlson was established in 1892, 
until the time of World War I, 
hundreds of mutual and corpora- 
tion owned telephone systems were 
installed in western Kansas, Okla- 
homa, the Texas panhandle and 
throughout the sparsely settled 
reaches of Colorado and western 
Nebraska. Everywhere beyond the 
ken of the Bell telephone system 
there sprang up smaller satellite 
circuits. 

The Stromberg-Carlson ware- 


houses of telephone systems, parts 
and sales crews grew right along 
with this new advance in auditory 
transmissions, offering more im- 
provements and constant service to 
these relatively small telephone 
networks, as well as similar chains 
in Missouri, Arkansas, New Mexico 
and Wyoming. This service must 
be swift, and necessarily requires 
uninterrupted availability of es- 
sential parts and supplies close at 
hand. The Kansas City division 
does an excellent job in this re- 
spect. 

Since 1932 Stromberg-Carlson 
has contracted for space in the 
Murray warehouse, located at 2019 
Grand Ave. Previous locations in 
other buildings proved more ex- 
pensive or undesirable for various 
reasons, including higher mainte- 
nance costs, forced removals, and 
similar conditions. When a firm is 
desirous of securing economical 
warehouse space for an extended 
period of time, efficient receiving 
and shipping accommodations, ac- 
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curate stock control facilities, plus 
latitude for future expansion of 
inventories, the public warehouse 
system is unrivaled. 

These general features, as they 
apply particularly to the opera- 
tions of the Stromberg-Carlson Co. 
at Kansas City, were mentioned by 
Mr. Preble as follows: 

1. Conveniences offered by ex- 
pert unloading, handling, and re- 
loading facilities, and personnel, 
are reflected in reduced annual 
costs of storage. 

2. Storage space in a public 
warehouse is available at a lower 
cost per sq. ft., per year, than 
comparable space in a single tenant 
structure. 

3. Ability to receive factory ship- 





ments in car lot quantities benefits 
the firm by reducing transporta- 
tion and selling costs. Stromberg- 
Carlson, with factory in the in- 
dustrial east and with a wide na- 
tional distribution for its products, 
requires an assured economical dis- 
tribution plan. 

4. Publie liability costs, and all 
building maintenance expenses are 
absorbed by the public warehouse. 
The individual building tenant 
must underwrite these charges, add 
them to general overhead expense, 
and ultimately include them in the 
final selling price of the commodity 
placed on the market. 

The Murray warehouse is adja- 
cent to the Kansas City Terminal 
Railway trackage and the Union 








Station switching yards. On the 
rail spur which serves the building, 
three railroad boxecars can be 
spotted and loaded or unloaded 
simultaneously, representing opti- 
mum benefit to all the warehouse 
occupants. Dock facilities and ele 
vator service are adequate, and are 
maintained in an efficient manner, 
Experienced clerical help, em- 
ployed by the warehouse, capably 
performs the various functions re. 
quired. 

The stoek control service, aceu- 
rate check in and check out system, 
and perpetual inventory program, 
work to the advantage of the pub 
lie warehouse tenant, and to the 
mutual benefit of the merchandiser 
and his customer. 


Warehouse Bottlenecks 


open stock items. Arrange fulls in 
the same sequence on the floor as 
open stock to facilitate shelf re- 
plenishment. Use preprinted requi- 
sition for ordering stock from full 
case area. 

8. Itemize all stock on ready 
reference lists at the end of each 
shelf. Adopt a numbering system 
for all shelves; prepare a master 
copy of this list on rotating card 
index file for the spotter. 

9. Re-examine all special rooms 
and cases designed to prevent pil- 
ferage and eliminate if possible. 
They merely waste space, compli- 
eate order procedures and delay 
your order flow. Pilferage can be 
reduced by proper selection, train- 
ing and supervision. It can prob- 
ably never be eliminated if persons 
really want to steal. 

10. Consider moving office spaces 
to upper floors to eliminate much 
of the present handling. One pro- 
gressive wholesaler is moving from 
the street floor to the sixth. Re- 
member, the most valuable space 
in the house is on the street floor. 
You do not need such valuable 
space for offices. 

11. Analyze present lighting 
conditions. Paint up walls and 
ceilings, wash windows and install 
a few well placed fluorescent lights. 
It will not only cut down your light 
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bill but will also reduce fatigue due 
to eyestrain, reduce errors in read- 
ing orders and probably effect an 
increased output among workers. 

12. Analyze the present position 
of the checkers and packers. Do 
not tie up a checker with a packer. 
It merely results in their combined 
output being governed by the 
slower of the two. 

Short cuts in order procedure 
recommended include the follow- 
ing: 

1, Re-examine each step in the 
procedure with a view to its elimi- 
nation or change in sequence. Sev- 
eral houses have eliminated the 
registry operation completely. 
Others merely retain a copy of the 
order in the office until assembly is 
completed in case the warehouse 
copy becomes lost. It is doubtful 
whether the registry operation, as 
performed in most houses, pays for 
itself. 

2. Eliminate all unnecessary 
records, forms and entries which 
are not absolutely necessary to the 
assembly of the order. 

3. Eliminate all controls de- 
signed to prevent pilferage un- 
less they justify the costs of main- 
tenance. Eliminate all c.o.d., con- 
trol sheets, delivery route sheets, 
ete. 

4. Consider the elimination of 


labels for city orders, substituting 
in their place a numbering system 
to identify customers’ merchandise. 
Experiment with small paper sten- 
cils for preparing labels for coun- 
try orders. Mail order houses use 
them effectively. 

5. Do not prepare any floor 
tickets, tray tickets, etc., when a 
copy of the order can be used in- 
stead. Paper is cheaper than man- 
power. 

6. Overhaul the checking opera- 
tion. It is the major cause of 
bottlenecks in warehouses. There is 
no reason to subject the work of an 
experienced picker to the same in- 
spection as the work of newer ones. 
In most houses there are at least 
a few experienced pickers left. 
Checkers today are not doing a 
gqod job of checking. In one house 
a checking error was made for 
every three picking errors caught. 

7. Organize a temporary clerical 
unit to function during early 
morning hours to perform all the 
necessary clerical work on orders 
prior to their routing into the 
warehouse. Sacrifice all other 
clerical work. Be sure that the 
unit is adequately staffed ; this may 
mean bringing in the checkers to 
the scanning department, the tele- 
phone sales clerks to register, route 
or prepare labels, ete. Such 8 
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unit should function directly un- 
der the warehouse superintendent, 
not the office manager. One of the 
biggest single causes for delays in 
order assembly lies in the clerical 
section of the house. 

8. Revamp the adjustment pro- 
eedure. Aim to credit the custo- 
mer on his next invoice for goods 
he returns, rather than sending 
him a credit memorandum. Keep 
the memo as a record, but since 
all he is interested in is his credit, 
this amount can be subtracted from 
his next invoice. 

9. Invoice filing can be simpli- 
fied. One wholesaler has designed 
a special file along the wall of the 
office, consisting of several hundred 
compartments, one for each cus- 
tomer. Invoices are filed rapidly 
in the same manner as letters are 
sorted in a post office. 








Books and Catalogs 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
1944-1945, 388-p. cloth bound book, con- 
taining the proceedings of 54th-55th annual 
meeting of the Association at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 20-22, 
1946. 

CARGO AIRCRAFT DESIGN AND 
OPERATION, by W. W. Davies, 216-p. 
cloth bound book, covering fundamentals 
of cargo-aircraft design and operation, 
featuring new ideas for design, methods 
for determining operating costs, and back- 
ground material on cargo planes. $6. Pit- 
man Publishing Corp., New York and 
Chicago. 

WORLD CONGRESS ON AIR AGE 
EDUCATION, !16-p. spiral book, contain- 
ing proceedings and abstracts of speeches 
and accomplishments of the World Con- 
gress on Air Age Education, Aug. 21-28, 
1946 at International House, New York. 

THE CLEVELAND BOOK, 480-p. catalog. 
An authoritative guide to services and 
products made and marketed by Cleveland 
manufacturing and wholesaling establish- 
ments. Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
400 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14. 


1947 MARKET GUIDE giving latest in- 
formation in the fields of marketing, ad- 
vertising and research. Published in con- 
junction with E. & P. Master Sales Area 
Map. Special price for the combination 
is $3. Editor & Publisher, 1700 Times 
Tower, Times Square, New York 18. 

INTERNATIONAL SHIPPING DOCU- 
MENTS, a quick reference publication de- 
signed to provide airfreight shippers to 
points outside United States with handy 
chart on documents required by 42 dif- 
ferent countries. Cargo Sales Div., Ameri- 
can Airlines, Inc., 100 E. 42 St., New York 
17. 

MASON BOX CO. PARCEL POST RATE 
AND ZONE CHART, revised and up to 
date. 75c. Dept. 41, Mason Box Co., 
Attleboro Falls, Mass. 
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Distributors in all large cities 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC., Canal Place & E. 144 St., New York 51, N.Y. 


ON MORE 
STEVEDORING JOBS 









Here’s a versatile substitute for lifting 
and lugging Equipped with heavy-duty 
anti-friction bearings; a 30” width belt 
in 20 to 35-ft. lengths. Gasoline or elec- 


tric motor drive. Write for catalog. 
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The Moving Business 


(Continued from page 38) 


2. In the absence of special in- 
formation secured in some manner, 
there is no way to know exactly 
when the moving company’s serv- 
ice will be required. 

Those two considerations must 
govern the household goods mov- 
ing and storage company in its 
expenditures for advertising. Since 
the company does not know who 
is a prospect or when the owner 
of household goods will become a 
prospect, advertising is mostly 
general, not specific. It is like hunt- 
ing deer with a shotgun, a very 
effective weapon if you can get 
close enough, but how can you do 
that? 

Advertising in a trade paper or 
magazine of the industry is valu- 
able because business is exchanged 
between moving and storage com- 
panies. A booklet may be valuable, 
describing a company’s facilities 
and giving needed information to 
those who must move or store, al- 
though the cost prohibits sending 
such literature broadcast. 

Practically all other kinds of ad- 
vertising are too general and, 
hence, too costly. Newspapers and 
other publications; circulars and 
circular letters; blotters, calendars 
and novelties; streetear cards and 
radio commercials—all of these 
are expensive if used frequently. 
Yet, to be effective, advertising 
must be constant. 

The National Co. did engage in 
some general publicity. Its equip- 
ment and buildings were attrac- 
tive and in good repair, which was 
good advertising. However, the 
real money that was spent to get 
business was for wideawake and 
intelligent people who directed all 
their attention to finding prospec- 
tive customers. Undoubtedly, some 
of the methods described in the 
following paragraphs are in use 
by all live companies. Some may 
be entirely new. It is a question 
whether many companies use all 
of them, as did the National Co. in 
a definite, continuous, aggressive 
program for getting business. 
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The local and financial news 
columns of the daily papers fre- 
quently carry items announcing 
the transfer of a business concern 
or branch to or from the city. 
Sometimes there is an announce- 
ment only of a change in person- 
nel. The sales ‘‘detective’’ of the 


. National Co. made a job of read- 


ing all local papers thoroughly, 
for all such informative news. The 
mailing of sales literature or let- 
ters; telephone calls or personal 
solicitations resulted. This was a 
prolific source of business. Often, 
the company which was about to 
move employed the National Co. to 
handle its office furniture and in- 
ventories as well as the household 
goods of its employes. 


In a similar way, publications 
such as that of the Automobile 
Club, Athletic and Rotary Clubs, 
group bulletins and house organs 
earry news of intended changes of 
residence. The National Co. had it- 
self placed on the mailing list of 
as many as possible of such pub- 
lications. When received, all were 








HHG Carriers Set Up 
Road Patrol System 


A road patrol system intended’ to pro- 
mote safety, efficiency and economy of 
moving van operations over the nation's 
highways has been established by the 
Household Goods Carriers Conference of 
the American Trucking Assns. The objec- 
five, according to J. F. Rowan, executive 
secretary, is to discourage practices of 
drivers which result in excessive cost of 
fuel and repairs, excessive cost of extra 
labor, unauthorized trips, increased loss 
and damage claims, and general public 
liability and property damage experiences. 

The system has been started with two 
observers, one in the New York area, and 
another in the Washington, Maryland, 
Virginia area. Additional observers will 
be placed, Mr. Rowan said, if and when 
the members of the conference require it, 
as the plan is entirely dependent on the 
cooperation of the membership. 











quickly but thoroughly scanned 
for possible business. It was an 
effort that paid. 

So much for news items. Now 
turn to the want columns. In 
normal times houses and apart- 
ments are advertised for rent or 
for sale. When there is a housing 
shortage, such ads are almost non- 
existent, but that is only a tempo- 
rary condition. 

Suppose Mr. and Mrs. George 
Elston have been renting an apart- 
ment and have decided to move 
into a house. They notify the land- 
lord. An ad appears under the 
heading ‘‘Apartment For Rent.” 
The sales scout of the National Co. 
sees the ad. He has a book of tele- 
phone numbers arranged by streets 
and avenues. The Elston’s tele- 
phone number is found, but before 
phoning, the salesman looks up 
Mr. Elston in the City Directory 
so that he will know as much as 
possible about the people he in- 
tends to call. His conversation will 
be much more enlightened, per- 
sonal and interesting. 

Phone calls like this may de- 
velop into an art. All trace of 
salesmanship is eliminated from 
the salesman’s tone and words. Nor 
does his talk sound as if a duty 
were being performed. Instead, 
the salesman talks with perfect 
naturalness, as if the prospect were 
sitting across from him at his desk. 
He inquires whether the apart- 
ment has been rented yet and, if 
so, asks for the order to move the 
household goods to the new home. 
If not rented, he gives his name 
and says he would appreciate their 
call when ready. If he secures the 
order, he will tactfully inquire if 
they would mind telling who is 
going to move in, provided they 
know. Thus, two orders are pos- 
sible. 

There is still a third. The sales- 
man knows now where the Elstons 
are going to move. The family liv- 
ing in the house where they are 
going will surely be moving, if 
they have not already done s0. 
That family is contacted promptly. 

Of course, many circumstances 
cause failure to get such orders. 
The Elstons may already have 
moved. The apartment may be 
vacant when advertised for rent. 
The Elstons may be selling their 
furniture. They may not have 8 
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telephone, in which case an effec- 
tive, but inexpensive little circular 
is mailed. Or Mrs. Elston may have 
answered so many inquiries about 
renting the apartment that she gets 
huffy when the moving company 
ealls. That seldom happens if the 
approach is right. Many people 
seldom move. Such people ap- 
preciate the advice of experts as 
to what must be done for the 
proper care of their household 
goods. 

Just as ‘‘For Rent’’ ads carry 
notice of possible business, so do 
those advertising places ‘‘For 
Sale.’’ The procedure of the Na- 
tional Co. was exactly the same. 
Such calls, however, did not usualiy 
materialize into orders at once. 
Often, it takes some time to con- 
summate the sale of property. 
Since places for sale usually are 
separate houses, offering the pos- 
sibility of larger orders, a circular, 
booklet or personal solicitation 
would follow the ’phone call, de- 
pending upon the circumstances. 

The telephone was not always 
used. When the prospective busi- 
ness seemed to justify it, the solic- 
itor of the National Company made 
a personal call. He was able to 
render real assistance to the pros- 
pect with advice as to the proper 
eare of the goods when moved, 
stored or shipped. Incidentally, the 
solicitor watched for ‘‘For Sale’’ 
signs in yards, while on his rounds, 
and made solicitations then and 
there, first checking with the Sales 
Manager to avoid duplicate solici- 
tations. 

It is a fact that families seldom 
move, either from place to place 
in the same city, or between other 
cities, without notice of some kind 
appearing somewhere in some pub- 
lication. That is information 


enough for a wideawake sales. 


manager. 

Any concern employing sales- 
men will have one certain and 
invariable experience. Some sales- 
men will have plenty of prospects, 
because they use thought and 
energy to find them. They are the 
leaders in sales. Other salesmen 
are short of prospects because they 
wait for business to come to them. 
Less sales are the result. The 
household goods moving and stor- 
age business is no exception. Sell- 
ing, not order taking, will increase 
the business. 
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Farguha, PORTABLE 


CONVEYORS 
SPEED PACKAGE HANDLING 


FEATHERWEIGHT * Handles bags, boxes, cartons, etc., 
MCDEL 39! y oe up to 125 pounds ‘each. 

4 Standard sizes—all easily 
moved by one man—14’, 17', 20’, 
and 23’, lengths, Special sizes to 
suit requirements. Ask for Bul- 
letin No. 391. 






HEAVY DUTY 
MODEL 432 


Handles bags, boxes, cartons, 
bales, etc., weighing up to 18 i 
24” and 30” wide and lengths 
from 17’ to 27'—other sizes to 
suit requirements. Ask for Bul- 
letin No. 432. 


Farquhar builds conveyors for every loading and unload- 


ing problem . . . stacking, loading, elevating, horizontal 

a, or ge | ~¥ rod to floor... for any 

kind of loose or packaged material. 

Write Farquhar TODAY! MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 
Hydraulic Presses, Farm Equipment, Special Machy. 





PORTABLE MACHINERY A, B, FARQUHAR co. 


DIVISION 203 NORTH DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
614 WEST ELM STREET CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








WORLD’S EASIEST WAY 


TO OPEN ANY BOX CAR DOOR 
re ONE MAN CAR DOOR OPENER 


One man can open the most binding balky box 
car door with the Monarch Car Door Opener. 
Get greater safety . . . speed loading and un- 
loading schedules . . . order an ample supply 
to fill your needs today! 


*No strained muscles. No slips or falls. No 
broken arms, legs or mashed fingers. No fatali- 
ties. No time wasted. No "gangs" needed. No 
time loss. 


MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. 


DEPT. DA-2, BOWERSTON, OHIO 


yy a Only $22.50 Each 


DESCRIPTIVE ae F. O. B. Bowerston 


LITERATURE 
EXPLAINING 
ITS MANY 
ADVANTAGES 



























Warehouse Cooperer 


(Continued from page 40) 


where slip-shod coopering is per- 
mitted, the complete failure of the 
eargo container merely is pushed 
along from the immediate activity 
to some later point in the channel 
of distribution. 

Where anybody along the line 
follows the principle merely of 
‘‘patching it up well enough to 
get it out of the house,’’ not only 
is the general standard of shipping 
effected but costs mount endlessly. 
Case failures result in delays, 
claims, endless correspondence and 
reports, snags in accomplishing 
bills-of-lading, sight drafts and 
letters of credit. Then, always, a 
thorough, careful repair in time 
saves the extra cost of a complete 
new repack and case. It is ob- 
vious that with a universal atti- 
tude of indifference everybody suf- 
fers; for every shabbily-repaired 
container you send on to fall apart 
with the next rough handling 
someone else is sending similar 
freight to you. 

Unfortunately, in spite of the 
importance of warehouse cooper- 
ing to the function of distribution 
as a whole, except in particularly 
progressive organizations, the 
eooperer finds himself without help 
or encouragement from manage- 
ment. Too often, whether the 
quality of his work is good, bad or 
indifferent is unknown to his su- 
periors who seldom think of it. 
From management’s standpoint 
coopering frequently is treated as 
a necessary evil and a regrettable 
expense. The cooperer’s problems 
never reach the stage where they 
are included in discussions cover- 
ing planning or additional budget- 
ary support. Suggestions by him 
for additional supplies, tools, 
wrapping and patching equipment, 
or requisitions by him for a small 
stock of lumber for frames and 
panelling, more often than not are 
tabled and somehow seldom are 
considered important. 

So the cooperer, if he is to do a 
job at all, becomes a scavenger, of 
a sort, saving and dismantling old 
boxes and anything else which will 
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let him collect a few pieces of 
board. Sometimes, even his re- 
quests for a few pounds of box 
nails fail to get filled and he is 
reduced to extracting, straighten- 
ing and using old nails which are 
seldom of the right size for the 
job in hand. In his corner, often 
in contrast to the efficiency which 
surrounds him, are found a few 
bits of old wire and strap, some 
knocked down used cartons, odd 
lengths of board. His tools usually 
are limited to a hammer, hand saw 
and pinch bar. Even if a man has 


‘the necessary packing and wood- 


working skills, he is stymied in 
his efforts to do more than a crude 
job of patching-up. 

Though many _ storage and 
freight handling contracts call for 
the repair of broken or damaged 
containers, irrespective of . the 





New Hand Truck 





A new general service hand truck, con- 
structed of aluminum alloy castings, is 
claimed to handle with ease the heaviest 
loads practical for manual trucking. Fea- 
tures of the light-weight truck include 
perfect balance, a 7 in. steel nose said to 
make “breaking” a load easier and ball- 
bearing wheels equipped with solid rubber 
tires. It is manufactured by Thermoid Co., 

Trenton, N. J. 








cause of damage, a survey of the 
men and means to do such work 
shows there is much to be learned 
in this direction. First, the rule 
that furnishing an artisan with 
adequate tools, equipment and ma- 
terials is cheaper in the end, seems 
to be too generally forgotton. A 
cooperer who spends two or three 
dollars in time looking for a couple 
of small boards to repair a box 
is far more costly to overhead than 
if he were to draw a few feet of 
lumber from an adequate supply 
on hand. 

Here are a few musts about 
coopering : 

1. The task should be assigned 
to an individual only who has the 
necessary skill to open, repair, or 
rebuild the types of containers 
being handled. 

2. The cooperer should not be 
denied whatever wrapping, pack- 
ing, waterproofing, woodworking, 
strapping and stencilling equip- 
ment he might call for. For ex- 
ample, to renew a broken board, 
yet to be unable to reinstate the 
original markings, falls short of 
completely attending to the job. 

3. Instructions to the cooperer 
should never flow directly from 
the freight handler. Otherwise, 
carelessness on the part of a freight 
handler would never come to light 
if he ean go directly to the 
ecooperer to correct the damage. 
The request for a cooperer should 
go first to a foreman, inspector or 
traffic man. In that way it can be 
determined whether the damage is 
superficial or whether it extends 
to contents as well, and whether 
a report should be made to shipper 
or receiver, and noted on shipping 
documents. 

4. The cooperer should be kept 
constantly aware of trends and 
developments in packing and crat- 
ing. It is vital that he should 
know the principles behind each 
type of pack before him He 
should be given the latest materials 
on the subject of packing and if 
possible, let him take time off to 
visit packing exhibits and avail 
himself of other training activities. 

Where not required by contract 
or labor agreement, providing ex 
pert coopering service becomes 4 
self-imposed duty. As a user of 
warehousing and shipping facili 
ties, I venture to say that I avoid 
using, except as a last resort, ware 
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houses and carriers that are poor 
or careless freight handlers. Other 
warehouses and carriers, which are 
patronized, may have had the same 
number of pieces damaged during 
the time the freight was in their 
eare, but by carefully coopering 
all freight showing signs of failing, 
they have fulfilled their trust and 
created good will by means of a 
relatively inexpensive business- 
builder. 

Just as an individual is loyal to 
and boasts about a certain laundry 
er cleaner who gives attention to 
replacing buttons and handling 
other minor mishaps to garments, 
so too are traffic men keenly aware 
of the warehouse or carrier which 
takes a positive interest in moving 
all freight in perfect condition. 


Pilferage . . . 
(Continued from page 57) 


every shipment over a period of 
many months. His product would 
not find much of a market here 
but in certain countries it is an 
essential tool of every male worker. 
The company is known to only a 
few in this country but the name 
and trade mark is as well known 
throughout most of the world as 
General Electric, Ford and U. S. 
Steel are at home. The name was 
printed on two faces of every con- 
tainer in large black letters and 
the trade mark appeared in red. 

Street Straps: The first use of 
steel straps is to re-inforce the 
shipping unit. They allow you to 
use lighter materials and still have 
the same carrying strength. They 
hold the load together if every- 
thing else fails. 

These straps help to confuse the 
thief. The straps can not be re- 
moved and replaced. In some 
warehouses however replacement 
straps and tools may be easily 
available to employes. Some ship- 
pers use special straps which have 
eolored dots or other means of 
identification which make substi- 
tution impossible. 

CoRRUGATED F'AsTENERS: Let us 
assume that a nailed wood box has 
been well designed, the advertising 
and other identification removed, 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Reach Way In When Loading Trucks 
Use a PROJECTOVEYOR 


T= Projectoveyor eliminates slow, costly, 
hand carrying and piling in trucks, trailers 
and other narrow confined spaces. This port- 
able retractable loader is a power conveyor and 
handles bags, boxes and cartons with a safe 
load margin up to 20 Ibs. per foot. It extends 
to approximately 19 feet. Compact, light 
weight—readily moved through congested areas 
for the on-the-spot operation. Operates from 
any convenient lighting circuit outlet. 

Write for information—ask for Bulletin No. DA-27 

STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. 


Sales & Service in all principal cities 
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Here is a hoist that lifts baled, 
bagged, boxed or tied merchandise 
-as much as 1500 pounds as high 
as 50 feet in as little as 10 seconds 
- . . higher lifts proportionately. 

At only a fraction of the instal- 
lation and operating costs of other 
types of equipment, Mason Whip 
Hoists use outside space or small 
hatchways, lift loads quickly and 
safely, and can be operated by any 
workman. Two men can shift 
loads directly from truck or car to 
—_ storage floors, handling as much as 
In 3 capacities, 500 to 1500 pounds, Mason 90 units per hour. Mounted in a 


Whip Hoists can be preset for speeds vary- penthouse, on a storage floor or 
ing from 75 to 400 feet per minute. suspended from the ceiling, Mason 


Write for details and prices — see how easily- Whip Hoists save space, time and 
installed Mason Whip Hoists can help solve labor — handle bulky loads easier 
your hoisting problems. and faster. 


ote PAWTUCKET 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











327 PINE STREET PAWTUCKET R 1. 
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quently one power truck can easily 
handle all operations where there 
is a short haul from warehouse to 
platform. 

Unloading rail cars and trucks 
with pallets, proves to be the most 
economical as well as the most 
flexible method, coupling speed 
with efficiency. Certain commod- 
ities at the present are being re- 
eeived on pallets, which requires 
no handling whatever, since the 
loaded pallets are removed from 
the truck and carried directly to 
point of rest in the warehouse. 

A warehouse, in order to permit 
the free flow of merchandise, 
should be located on the ground 
floor and laid out in such a man- 
ner as will permit the storing of 
merchandise in the order of its 
receipt. This will permit the oldest 
merchandise to be delivered at all 
times. In order to do this econom- 
ically, thought must be given to 
utilizing all space at all times, as 
unoccupied space is always a loss. 
In laying out the warehouse, seri- 
ous thought must be given to aisle 
space, which must be adequate but 
not excessive. Herein lies the secret 
of rotating stocks. While a front 
and rear aecess usually is sufficient, 
this is not always true. The wise 
warehouseman must study his 
warehouse as well as his commodity 
to arrive at the aisle location to be 
used in effecting the highest 
efficiency. The width, of the aisle 
is based on the type of equipment 
used in storing merchandise. In 


most plants there are certain re- 


quirements for width of main aisles 
because of fire hazards which must 
be observed. 

We have found the use of pallets 
to be the most efficient method of 
warehousing raw materials, and 
eventually they will be adapted to 
the storing of all finished products. 
They can be used to good advan- 
tage at present on most types of 
finished goods. In storing mer- 
chandise beyond the reach of 
human hands, the cost increases 
very rapidly as you increase the 
height of your stack. This is not 
true with the use of pallets and 
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Warehousing Hints 


(Continued from page 44) 


fork trucks; for the ecubie space 
ean be utilized. This either has 
been dead space in the past, or 
very costly space, because of the 
labor necessary to make it useful. 
For practical reasons as well as for 
appearance, the pallets used in 
storing merchandise should be uni- 
form in size. In other words, it is 
advisable to fit your loads to the 
pallets, rather than to have differ- 
ent size pallets for varying types 
of merchandise. 

Another means of keeping your 
warehouse neat and orderly, is to 
paint lines on the floor to permit 
merchandise to be stored in regular 
lines. By keeping your lines reg- 
ular, you are able to store more 
merchandise in a given space, and, 
at the same time, allow for the 
free movement of equipment 
through the warehouse without 





damaging stored merchandise. In 
many warehouses, considerable logs 
is suffered through damage to mer- 
chandise because of irregular lines, 


Inventories are easily taken 
where blocks of merchandise are 
stored in an orderly manner. It is 
essential in order that an adequate 
stock be maintained without an 
over supply, that you be able at 
all times to make a correct check 
of the physical stock. It is just as 
important that perpetual inven- 
tories be kept, but sometimes errors 
are made, and it is necessary to 
check the actual merchandise to 
make adjustments. One of the es- 
sential economies of warehousing, 
is to keep correct inventories so as 
to avoid over-purchasing, as well 
as to avoid depletion of stocks 
which stops production lines. 

All bays in the warehouse should 
be clearly marked, and there are 
various ways of doing this. The 
best method for your particular 
type of warehouse should be 
adopted. From this marking, a 
chart should be made and space 
allocated from this chart for mer- 








Profits By Radio 





Installation of mobile radio-telephone equipment on this heavy-duty Chevrolet truck en- 
ables the Whiteway Terminal & Cartage Co., Detroit, to obtain valuable new business 
which requires unusually fast service, according to Wilson Ray, owner of the concern, 
shown demonstrating the apparatus. As an example, he cites an instance where a — 


requested that a vital cargo be picked u 
With the truck mi 
circumstances it would have been impossible to complete the order. 


Airport within 45 min. 


away from the 


and placed on an airplane at Detroit 


home office, under ordinary 
However, with 


radio-telephone the driver was contacted and the pickup and delivery accomplished withia 
the alloted time. 





———— 
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chandise to be stored. To afford 
easy location of merchandise, your 
book record should carry the bay 
mark. Many warehousemen use the 
so called bin tag for keeping in- 
yentories, where additions and 
withdrawals are posted on a card 
which hangs at all times on the 
stock. If care is used, this method 
ean be very effective, but too often 
careless employes fail to make 
proper entries, or the card becomes 
soiled and illegible. If much move- 
ment of stock takes place, the 
office posting from requisitions is 
usually more correct than the bin 
tag or card. 

Considerable time could be spent 
enlarging on the thoughts and 
ideas herein advanced, but we be- 
lieve we have conveyed to you the 
importance of warehousing as it 
relates itself to the efficient and 
economical handling of commod- 
ities, whether they be for produc- 
tion purposes or for distribution. 


Pilferage . . . 
(Continued from page 81) 


proper steel straps applied and 
stapled in place. This would seem 
to be reasonably safe from pilfer- 
age. 

Yet an experienced operator can 
remove the contents of such a box 
without leaving a sign. The staples 
are easy to take out. A center 
board can then be pried at the ends 
and the nails removed. If there 
are outside cleats a saw blade can 
be slipped under the board and the 
clinched nails cut. The board thus 
completely loosened can be slipped 








Coming Events 
Mar. 10-11—National Marketing Confer- 
ence, held by Domestic Distribution 
Dept., Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 
Mar. 17-20—American Railway Engineering 
Assn., Chicago. 
18-20—Packaging Conference & Ex- 
hibition, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 
Mar. 19-2i—Frozen Food Industry Exposi- 
tion and Convention, sponsored by 
National Assn. of Frozen Food Pack- 
ers, San Francisco. 
24-26—American Machine Tool Dis- 
tributors’ Assn., Chicago. 


8-11—American Management Assn. 
Conference on packaging, packing and 
shipping, Convention Hall, Philadel- 
phia. 

29-May !—Industrial Packaging and 
Materials Handling Exposition, spon- 
sored by Industrial Packaging Engi- 
neers, Hotes Sherman, Chicago. 
May 5-1 i—National Plastics Exposition, di- 
rected by Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, Inc., Coliseum, Chicago. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Apr. 








out under the straps, the contents 
removed, a substitution made for 
the weight and the board replaced 
with the original nails. 

One step in the right direction 
for the correction of this trouble 
is to drive corrugated fasteners 
into adjacent boards from the in- 
side. These should be located un- 
der the outside cleats, if any, or 
under the straps. 

PiLFER Proor Cups: Assuming 
that all of the other methods fail, 
are not sufficient, or that the 
product is very valuable and addi- 
tional means of control are re- 
quired the best system is to use 
pilfer proof clips. These are 








Easy Ride CONVEYORS 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Suitable for use throughout industry— 
adaptable for interior and exterior of 
plant—gravity wheel conveyors conserve 
time, minimize labor, reduce operation 
coste—sturdily constructed—straight sec- 


tions; reversible curves; permanent or 


portable; with or without adjustable sup- 
ports. 


Write for literature on this and other 
FILPACO products 


EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


The FILTER PAPER Co. 





2444 S. Michigan Avenue 


FEBRUARY, 1947 


Chicago 16, Illinois 














patented commercial items which 
are virtually impossible to remove 
without leaving clear signs of tam- 
pering. 

Pilferage is today’s big ship- 
ping problem. Proper packing is 
the best answer. If you are hav- 
ing trouble because of hidden pil- 
ferage or broken cases it will be 
well worth the slight cost to cor- 
rect the packing through a thor- 
ough study. Any such _ study 
should be on an impartial basis 
without prejudice in favor of any 
one type of container or method of 
eontrol. 


New Fork Truck 


A new fork truck with an elevat- 
ing reach of 18 ft. above floor level 
has been announced by Elwell- 
Parker Electric Co., Cleveland. 
Standard models heretofore have 
had a lifting range up to 10 or 12 
ft., with a few special models go- 
ing as high as 16 ft., the company 
stated. 





\, For COMPETENT 
> PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 





710N OF 
in the U. S. and Canada, 


deal with professional photo- 


graphic studios which 
this emblem. 


Get new 1947 Classified 
Directory free. Lists compe- 
tent photographers all over 
U. S. and Canada, geograph- 
ically and by name. Also 
gives key to specialized serv- 
ices. A big help when you 
need photographs from out- 
of-town. Ready early in 
March. A request on your 
letterhead will bring it with- 
out charge . . . assure receiv- 
ing it annually. 


Write to Charles Abel, 
Executive Manager, 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASS’N OF AMERICA 


isplay 


520 Caxton Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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Cold Storage Demand 


(Continued from page 45) 


public attitude, has been the in- 
creased placement in homes of 
family deep-freeze refrigerators; 
and also the increasing home use 
of quick-frozen foods. This increas- 
ing use implies general acceptance 
by housewives of the principle that 
foods so frozen have had careful 
quality selection, and that careful 
refrigeration alone will preserve 
the quality. 

This new public attitude toward 
the high quality of refrigerated 
food products is in opposition to 
the once prevalent idea that re- 
frigeration of foods was resorted 
to only when there had come a 
period of threatened spoilage of 
the food. Also, it is now generally 
realized that the development of 
refrigeration alone has made pos- 
sible the year-around availability 
of products that formerly were in 
the market for only limited sea- 
sonal periods. 

Our own company’s Chicago 
warehousing experience affords a 
pertinent example of the increas- 
ing use of cold storage warehous- 
ing service for local and regional 
distribution of frozen food pro- 
ducts. This example relates to our 
company association, through a 
period of many years in Chicago 
and other warehouse centers, with 
Birds Eye Frosted Foods, in the 
storage and local distribution of 
its products, packaged for hotel 
and institutional use and also for 
package sales through retail stores. 

To handle this daily distribution 
service in Chicago required the 
development in one of our Chicago 
warehouses of a special package 
assembly and shipping room and 
truck loading platform. This as- 
sembly is aided by the use of pallet 
skids and assembly boxes, to as- 
semble and handle more than 50 
different kinds of frozen food pack- 
ages. We use warehouse trailers 
pulled by power trucks; and also 
lines of quickly set-up and easily 
moved roller distributors for the 
final assembly of a cargo for each 
individually: routed local delivery 
motor truck with refrigerated 


body. 
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Our two Chicago cold storage 


warehouses have been serving a 


total of about 300 different 
merchant and brokerage customers. 
A considerable number of these 
have been customers during a large 
part of the entire period of more 
than a third of a century since the 
eompletion of our first Chicago 
warehouse in 1903. 

Our two Chicago warehouses 
have rail trackage, mostly under 
cover, to accommodate 30 to 36 
rail cars at one setting, and at 
times we have handled 50 to 60 
ears a day, in loading or unload- 
ing. 

As suggested above, one of the 
fairly recent developments in our 
public warehouse services is the 
increasing use of _ refrigerated 
trucks for the widespread local and 
regional distribution of refriger- 
ated products. At present, about 
25 percent of our incoming and 
outgoing tonnage is being trans- 
ported by motor trucks. We have 


-at our Chicago warehouses, load- 


ing docks under cover which will 
accommodate about 50 trucks. As 








Receipts Law 


“The Uniform Warehouse Receipts 
Law means what it says when it 
comes to provisions regarding lost 
negotiable warehouse receipts. An 
incident has again occurred where 
the negotiable warehouse receipts 
covering 53,515 lb. of turkeys 
stored in Merchants Cold Storage 
Co., Ft. Worth were lost by the 
owner of the turkeys. In order to 
withdraw them from storage, the 
owner had to go to court and post 
a $30,000 bond and get a court order 
directing the warehouse to deliver 
the goods to him. The industry is 
thankful that this doesn’t happen 
very often because it is incon- 
venient and costly, at least to the 
storer. Warehousemen are urged 
to make this condition plain to all 
storers to whom negotiable ware- 
house receipts are issued, and to 
caution them to safeguard these re- 
ceipts in order to save themselves 
time and money.”—Southwest 
Warehouse and Transferman’s Assn. 








stated, the availability to our cus. 
tomers of such trucking services 
has made possible the extension of 
our food refrigeration facilities to 
hundreds of city and small town 
retail outlets within distribution 
radius. Our trucking service in- 
cludes a considerable volume of 
shipping by refrigerated trucks to 
such distant points as Detroit, 
Cleveland, New York City, Georgia 
and Oklahoma cities, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, St. Paul. 

Our wide-spread local services, 
and the increasing use of trucks 
for long-distance shipping of re- 
frigerated products, have de 
manded careful attention by our 
Traffic Department to the re 
frigerated motor trucking equip- 
ment which we may call upon for 
customer use. This has been one 
of the important servicing prob- 
lems which has presented itself; 
and this problem has been grow- 
ing in importance in direct pro- 
portion to the increase in the ton- 
nage of deep-freeze food products, 
as contrasted with products which 
demand only cooling temperatures. 

This problem has been made 
more important by recent results 
from scientific tests indicating that 
protection for deep-frozen food 
products shipped by rail or truck 
require constant maintenance of 
low temperatures. 

It is reported that consideration 
is being given to the development 
of some form of practical time- 
temperature recording device 
which could be installed within 
truck trailer bodies, and likewise in 
rail refrigerator cars, to record all 
load inside temperature variations. 

Motor transportation of frozen 
food products has been aided by 
important recent improvements in 
automatically controlled refriger- 
ating systems which may be in- 
stalled in refrigerated trailers. 
Likewise, experiments are now be- 
ing conducted for the testing of 
improved types of rail refrigerator 
ears. For example, experimental 
test ears recently were completed 
by the Illinois Central Railroad, 
in accordance with plans formu- 
lated by the Refrigerator Car 
Committee of the United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Assn. 

These test cars have been made 
largely of aluminum, which has 
resulted in a 25 percent weight 
reduction. 
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Transportation Inquiry 


(Continued from page 53) 


divided evenly among users of 
transportation services. Of those 
repondents who discussed this topic 
in the Inquiry, 49 percent did not 
favor ‘‘integration’’ in any form 
while 51 percent approved such 
arrangements. Approval of ‘‘in- 
tegration’’ usually is qualified by 
the expression that such common 
ownership and operation should 
never be permitted to result in a 
monopoly. Railroads are in favor 
of ‘‘integration’’ while water car- 
riers, motor carriers and the air- 
lines are against it. 

FreperaL Arp. General views on 
government aid to transportation 
and the extent, if any, that it 
should be provided for various 
types of carriers brought out the 
opinion that such federal activities 
should no longer be continued. The 
belief is that all carriers should 
pay their own way except in very 
rare instances where private capi- 
tal can not or will not provide the 
service; or because certain trans- 
portation facilities are needed for 
national defense. The opinion also 
was expressed that federal aid to 
other carriers, as at present pro- 
vided, works an injustice to the 
railroads. 

SUBMARGINAL CARRIERS. The 
concensus is that government sup- 
port of the submarginal carrier is 
not warranted except in cases 
where the maintenance of a partic- 
ular instrumentality of transpor- 
tation definitely is necessary for 
the public good or national defense. 
It is the belief that submarginal 


earriers should be abandoned 
where substitute services can be 
provided. 


Among all the topics covered by 
the inquiry, summarized above, 
eertain ones stand out as most sig- 
nificant. None of these are particu- 
larly new, but they are all disturb- 
ing at this time, either to the trans- 
portation industry as a whole or to 
particular segments of it. They 
are all matters of national trans- 
portation policy rather than mat- 
ters of management and, as such, 
demand thorough and courageous 
investigation in order to dispell 
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present uncertainties. Either legis- 
lative action is needed soon to 
settle such uncertainties, or a defi- 
nite decision should be reached that 
these are not as great problems as 
they seem and so can be solved 
without legislative action at this 
time. These problems are: 

1. Whether the regulation of all 
common carrier forms of transpor- 
tation should be centralized in the 
ICC either as presently organized 
or under a reorganization. This 
question might well be considered 
under two heads: (a) for domestic 
carriers only; (b) for combined 
domestic and foreign carriers such 
as certain of the airlines. 

2. The wisdom of control and 
operation of one form of carrier 
by another and, if permitted at all, 
under what circumstances. 

3. Whether, under present com- 
petitive conditions, the federal gov- 
ernment is warranted in contin- 
uing the promotion of one or more 
types of common carriers, but not 
of others, and in granting aid to 
certain types, but not to others, ex- 
cept on a self-liquidating basis. 

4. The exemption of common ear- 
riers from the application of the 
anti-trust statutes where the acti- 
vities in question are under the 
supervision of the federal regula- 
tory agency. 

5. Whether the present regula- 
tory bodies, working within the 
framework of existing statutory 
authority, can be deemed to have 
sufficient scope and to have de- 
veloped administrative practices 
adequate to deal with the rapid 
movements of economic events; and 
the results of actions by other gov- 
ernmental agencies over which they 
have no control but which act with- 
out reference to carrier revenue 
needs. This is particularly impor- 
tant when one considers the finan- 
cial position of all carriers today 
and the need for their building up 
reserves, attracting private capital, 
and maintaining their properties 
in proper condition so that services 
and employment may be main- 
tained during periods of depres- 
sions. 











KELLEY 


PALLETS 
Stand the Gaff! 


~ws a 
e Yes, Kelley Pallets are built to stand 
up under the roughest use. Made of 
selected hardwood with Rustproof 
2%" CC drive screws. All standard 
sizes and special sizes to order. 


Wire, Phone or Write for Information 


GEO. D. KELLEY 
LUMBER CO. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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HUTTON WHEEL CORP. 


2122 WALNUT ST. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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sary, and which has made great 
progress in convincing many in- 
dustrialists that decentralization is 
a basic need in the war that may 
be ahead. The army and navy, 
meanwhile, properly, go ahead in 
doing their utmost to maintain in- 
dustrial preparedness. 

Business people in industry are 
fairly well informed about the 
reason for a possible war economy. 
Management and labor representa- 
tives of the United States who re- 
cently returned from the Confer- 
ence of the International Labor 
Organization in Europe, found, to 
their amazement, that either com- 
munism or a very radical socialism 
is the dominant influence both 
among managers and _ workers, 
over there. The Americans were 
astonished to find that Europeans 
do not think in terms of creating, 
through industry, new assets and 
commodities and services, but de- 


War or Peace? 


(Continued from page 55) 


vote their thought almost entirely 
to exploration of methods by which 
they may share existing resources. 
One American member of the Con- 
ference, representing the building 
and construction industry, found 
all Europe looks to our country as 
the only effective force capable of 
counteracting the ideology of the 
soviets. 

The same person reported the 
representative from India spoke 
for an hour and a half, and when 
the interpreter arose he said in 
eight minutes what the Indian had 
in mind, i. e., that the next World 
War already has started in Asia; 
that the Asiaties, two billion 
strong intend to rid the Orient 
of European dominance, and to 
share in the things that make the 
rest of the world prosperous and 
comfortable. He stressed, as cur- 
rently symptomatic, the revolt of 
Indo-China against the French; 








Accordion Conveyor 





This portable gravity conveyor, so flexible that it can be extended from 35 in. to 100 in. 


per unit, is easily set up an 


can be formed quickly into practically any shape required, 


according to the manufacturer, Food Machinery Corp., Riverside, Cal. An interesting de- 
velopment has been the way that users of the accordion conveyor have learned to move 


sections of it from one part of a plant to another. 


It is turned over and the rollers of the 


conveyor itself are used as wheels to roll the section along upside down to its new location. 











the declaration of independence of 
the Burmese; the successful re. 
volt of the Indonesians against the 
Dutch; the manner in which the 
Chinese are getting rid of us; and 
the sharp reduction of British ad- 
ministrative control in India. 
There was reference to the declara- 
tion by an American geographer 
that the population of the United 
States may be expected to decrease 
in the years immediately ahead, 
while the Orientals will multiply 
two-fold. They labelled us soft 
and luxury loving, with a declin- 
ing regard for the integrity of the 
family. He stressed the Oriental 
resentment against our immigra- 
tion policies. He quoted a state- 
ment of the British Royal Com- 
mission on Population, applying to 
the British Isles, that the ‘‘innate 
average intelligence level of the 
adult population of Britain is not 
much higher than that of an aver- 
age child of 14, and that the aver- 
age level of intelligence of the 
British people is declining at a 
disquieting rate.’’ 

The American observer was 
grieved .and somewhat shocked to 
find that the age-old prestige of 
the British is at a low ebb in 
Europe as well as in the east. He 
found that Europe accepts the 
Russian as the master of the conti- 
nent. There still is independence 
of thought and individual liberty 
among the Scandinavians but the 
rest of Europe he found progres- 
sively violent in its championship 
of communism. The American 
found the British in their home- 
land much more tightly limited in 
food and clothes and all other sup- 
plies for daily life than any other 
people across the Atlantic. 

Incidentally, the recent collec 
tive drive initiated by the Latin- 
American republics for a minimum 
of seven million immigrants from 
Europe to build up Latin-Amer- 
iea’s agricultural: and industrial 
economy obviously has a definite 
bearing on our international prob- 
lems. Italians, who apparently 
have become very communistic in 
Europe, are wanted in Argentina, 
Brazil, Venezuela, Peru and Chile. 
Colombia, Uruguay, and Vene 
zuela, seek French, Germans, Bel- 
gians, and Dutch. Some Japanese 
also will be welcomed. They will 
accept immigrants 55 or under. 
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AWA Convention 


literature pertinent to ware- 
housing. 7. Development of a 
standard cost accounting system is 
being studied. 8. Quarterly meet- 
ings of the Army-Commercial 
Storage Committee will be held. 

Emphasizing the importance of 
research in all phases of distribu- 
tion, Dr. Harold Vagtborg, presi- 
dent, Midwest Research Institute, 
Kansas City, stated that the chem- 
ieal industry expends five percent 
of gross sales dollars on research, 
and that a recent survey of a 
selected cross section of industry 
made by the National Assn. of 
Mfrs. showed that 181 companies 
spend an average of two percent 
of gross sales on research. Indus- 
try-supported foundations for re- 
search, statistics indicate, are in- 
ereasing in number. 

‘“‘Research is evolutionary and 
not revolutionary,’’ Dr. Vagtborg 
said. ‘‘With perseverance and pa- 
tience it is the best tool man ever 
had. Big business is big because it 
was willing to spend hard-earned 
money on research when it was 
small. Research must be constant 
and persistent. It must be an in- 
tegral part of industry and must 
be understood by all in it. 

*‘A review of the projects al- 
ready under way at your Refrig- 
erated Research Foundation is a 
preview of things yet to come. The 
right temperature, the right hu- 
midity, the right odor control, and 
those coming new products are but 
a few items that will mean mil- 
lions of dollars to the members of 


(Continued from page 19) 


your industry and to your cus- 
tomers. 

‘*A research program needs and 
must have long range support to 
be truly effective. The competition 
from other industries for these 
services is rapidly increasing and 
is too great to justify the institu- 
tions of the country to become as- 
sociated with programs not having 
long range objectives. You cannot 
attract scientists to work in your 
interests on a year to year basis 
any more than you can attract a 
superintendent to your plant on a 
week to week proposition. When 
the Institute of Gas Technology 
was created in 1941 with a one 
hundred thousand dollar annual 
budget, it was set up on an assured 
ten-year basis. Today, after only 
five years, its annual budget ex- 
ceeds four hundred thousand dol- 
lars. New dollars are invested be- 
cause the earlier ones paid well.’’ 

Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, fi- 
nancial writer and lecturer, in an 
address at the Association’s annual 
banquet, stated that those who are 
predicting a routine recession in 
1947 are misreading the economic 
signposts. 

““As I see it, the economic ma- 
chine is set to complete the transi- 
tion from a war economy to a 
peace economy,’’ Mr. Rukeyser, 
who is author of Financial Secur- 
ity in a Changing World, declared. 
‘The abnormal days of mere order 
takers is over. The customer is 
again getting into the driver’s seat, 
and is becoming vastly more selec- 
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tive as to price, quality, and spec- 
ifications. Thus, the readjustment 
of a free society dedicated pri- 
marily to lifting the living stand- 
ards of the civilian public is pro- 
ceeding at an accelerated pace. 

*‘Tf business executives accept 
the popular mandate for a return 
to a flourishing competitive situa- 
tion, they can manage the impend- 
ing transition along constructive 
lines. On the other hand, if un- 
wise pressure group action resists 
eost-reducing measures, needless 
trouble will be built up. In face 
of the vast accumulated shortages 
of durable consumer goods, in- 
cluding housing, there can be years 
ahead of fruitful employment if 
we have the wit and the courage 
to establish a balanced national 
economy. This must be achieved 
through intergroup cooperation, 
not through class warfare.’’ 
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Mierchandise Sessions 


(Continued from page 21) 


considerable use of our industry. 
Its requirements are far less than 
during the war. Unless the op- 
erations of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration are extended, or some 
alternative centralized handling 
of foreign government purchases 
is established, there is no definite 
program in sight for continuation 
of Agriculture Department’s stor- 
age requirements except as related 
to its price support program. Un- 
der the law the government is com- 
mitted to support prices ‘on many 
agricultural commodities and 
products until the end of 1948. 
While the storage requirements for 
that program cannot be accurately 
forecast, our industry will prob- 
ably be doing a considerable busi- 
ness with the Agriculture Depart- 
ment for the next two years. 

*‘In view of what has already 
taken place in connection with the 
proposed new contract form of the 
Agriculture Department it seems 
likely that this will be a matter of 
negotiation between the Depart- 
ment and our Washington offices 
for considerable time. The use of 
public storage facilities by the 
U. S. Commercial Company and 
other RFC subsidiaries is expected 
to continue shrinking and possibly 
to disappear almost entirely this 
year.’’ 


Anthony L. Fischer, Atlas Stor- 
age, Milwaukee, chairman, com- 
mittee on river and lake ports, 
outlined the current situation as 
follows : 

‘‘Waterborne transportation on 
inland waterways along the Mis- 
Sissippi and its ‘tributaries, while 
having changed somewhat with re- 
spect to the character of the com- 
modities transported, has been re- 
stored to approximate pre-war 
levels. Package freight however 
has practically disappeared from 
the rivers and is not expected to 
come back in the volume it once 
moved. Such commodities as coffee 
and sugar, which represent by far 
the greatest tonnage stored in 
transit, were rationed or so con- 
trolled that storage in transit was 
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completely out of the picture. This 
situation has not changed mate- 
rially, and since the spread be- 
tween the barge-rail rates and all- 
rail rates has been reduced to 314¢ 
per ewt. there is no particular in- 
centive for the refiner to store 
sugar in the same volume as when 
the spread was 10¢ per ewt. In 
addition to ‘stopping in transit’ 
at carriers’ docks ‘storge in tran- 
sit’ privileges applicable at pri- 
vate warehouses likewise apply on 
such items as iron and steel ar- 
ticles, crude rubber, seeds, beans, 
cocoa beans, sisal and binder twine. 
Some wood pulp has been stored 
in the past but this commodity has 
not been moving in any appreci- 
able volume. 

‘*Package freight service on the 
Great Lakes is at a_ standstill 
largely because it appears there is 
no opportunity for the steamship 
companies to operate profitably 
because of the depressed freight 
rate structure. Such commodities 
as flour, feed, and mill products, 
which formerly moved in large 
volume via lake and rail routes 
through the Duluth, Milwaukee, or 
Chicago gateways, is now moving 











NFWA Elects 


Officers and directors elected last month 
at Palm Beach by the National Furniture 
Warehousemen's Assn. are: 

H. B. Holt, Bekins Van & Storage Co., 
Los Angeles, president; C. D. Morgan, 
Morgan & Bros. Fireproof Warehouses, Inc., 
New York, eastern v.p.; G. D. Lentz, Lentz 
Transfer & Storage Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., v.p. southern division; W. J. Croul, 
Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., Detroit, 
v.p. central division; D. S$. Woolly, Red- 
man Van & Storage Co., Salt Lake City, 
v.p. western division; J. A. Hollander, Hol- 
lander Storage & Moving Co., Chicago, 
secretary; J. D. Ullman, Federal Warehouse 
Co., Peoria, Ill., treasurer. 

New directors include: C. E. Bradley, 
Dallas Transfer & Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Dallas, Tex.; C. C. Wagner, Pacific Stor- 
age Co., Stockton, Cal.; S. Hall, Yellow 
Van Transfer & Storage Co., Wichita, Kan.; 
John O'Connor, Jr., Orange Storage Ware- 
houses, Inc., East Orange, N. J.; I. A. 
Faulk, Faulk-Collier Bonded Warehouses, 


Inc., Monroe, La. 








all rail. Newsprint, automobiles, 
and some foreign cargo, are a few 
of the items transported by water 
to Milwaukee. At Cleveland, water- 
borne transportation last year has 
been limited to such freight as 
steel, automobiles, paper, and gen- 
eral cargo which may be loaded 
and received via foreign vessels. 

‘‘The freight rate structure on 
the Great Lakes with respect to 
water-competitive rail rates may 
be compared to similar conditions 
existing at ocean and gulf ports 
in connection with which the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, in 
Ex Parte 164, on Dec. 16 ordered 
a three-part review of charges 
made by the Maritime Commission 
that water-competitive rail rates 
were reduced to such an extent 
that water carriers cannot operate 
profitably in domestic trades. 
Great Lakes interests, generally 
speaking, are awaiting the out- 
come of this proceeding, which it 
is felt will be a determining factor 
in the restoration and future de- 
velopment of common carrier serv- 
ices on the Great Lakes.’’ 

Discussing trends in collective 
bargaining techniques, Danie] 
Sheinman, labor relations consul- 
tant, Peoria, Ill., outlined some of 
the probable demands likely to be 
made by union leaders. 

‘*T should merely like to men- 
tion a few of the subjects which 
you should be studying because 
they are on the current agenda of 
the unions with which you are 
dealing. You all know that the 
unions are demanding more wages. 
While the CIO has set its sights at 
about a 25 percent increase, as in- 
dicated in the now infamous 
Nathan report, most of the Inter- 
national Unions will be ready to 
settle for about 15 percent, which 
will about cover the cost of living 
inerease since the ‘first round.’ 
However, I am afraid you gentle 
men in the Warehouse Industry 
can anticipate much higher de- 
mands because of the precedents 
already set in the industry by the 
Teamsters’ Union and because of 
the rivalry between it and the 
ILWU. 

‘‘T do not know how many of 
you may be confronted with por- 
tal-to-portal suits, but if any of 
you are, you may be sure they 
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will be used as a weapon to get 
a settlement in the form of a high- 
er wage increase. 

‘‘Guaranteed wages are also on 
the agenda and I would caution 
you to avoid loosely drawn senior- 
ity clauses which can amount to 
a guaranteed annual wage without 
even using that term. Demands 
for health and welfare funds are 
spreading and will unquestionably 
vary in accordance with benefit 
plans already in effect. Companies 
without such insurance or benefit 
plans may be particularly vulner- 
ible. Demands for pay for holi- 
days not worked, for increased 
penalty rates for overtime and for 








longer vacations with pay are com- 
mon and may be costly items. 


“‘T should like to say a few 
words about industry-wide collec- 
tive bargaining. There seems to 
be a concerted effort in this direc- 
tion on the part of many large 
international unions, and I believe 
it is common practice in your own 
and related industries to bargain 
on a city, state or regional basis. 
While much has been said about 
the pros and cons of industry-wide 
collective bargaining, I view it 
with considerable alarm. In my 
opinion, if carried on widely, it 
could result in nationalization and 
eventually socialization of busi- 
ness. We have seen what has 
happened in the coal industry. 
There is no doubt in my mind that 
unions in some areas may consider 
industry-wide collective bargain- 
ing as a most important demand 
and a future goal.’’ 


Samuel G. Spear of the Wash- 
ington office who is editing ‘‘ Ware- 
housing General Merchandise: An 
Encyclopedia,’’ reported that the 
work is progressing and that the 
volume is likely to be ready for 
the printer later this year, if pres- 
ent plans develop as expected. 


H. F. Pratt, Chicago, chairman, 
committee on cost accounting and 
rating procedure reported that the 
work on standard cost accounting 
methods for warehouses is nearing 
completion, and that the commit- 
tee expects to have a concrete re- 
port for the executive committee 
sometime this year. 
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Cold Storage Sessions 


(Continued from page 20) 





E. T. (Doc) Davis, assistant to 
president, NARW. 


predicted heavy demands on cold 
storage facilities during the bal- 
ance of this year for poultry and 
for fresh and frozen eggs. Egg 
production is now on an annual 
basis instead of on a seasonal basis 
as was the case a few years ago. 
This, he said, places a heavier de- 
mand on refrigerated warehouses. 
There is also, he said, a definite 
trend toward quality improvement 
which helps consumption. Egg 
processing increases the demand 
for storage space, he pointed out, 
and present indications are for an 
increase of more and better egg 
processing. The only exception, 
he stated, is with respect to dried 
eggs. There is no great future 
for dried eggs in the domestic 
market, he said. 

Ice packed poultry, Mr. Roy 
stated, seems to be increasing. A 
large percentage of future poultry 
sales, he predicted, will be of the 
eviscerated and cut-up types. This 
will require new and better meth- 
ods of packaging and handling. 

H. C. Diehl, director and secre- 
tary, Refrigeration Research 
Foundation, stressed the impor- 
tance of packaging in connection 
both with fresh and frozen fruits 
and vegetables. He said it seems 
likely that prepackaging of fruits 
and vegetables will increase, and 
that more research is necessary to 





W. M. O'Keefe, executive secretary, 
NARW. 


study the affect of various types 
of packages on different fruits and 


(Continued on page 91) 








The new Crescent Electric 


PALLETIER 
FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


1,000 Lbs. Capacity, 971/,” 
Lift, 42” Load Length. 


2,000 Lbs. Capacity, 122” 
Lift, 42” Load Length. 


4,000 Lbs. Capacity, 108” 
Lift, 48” Load Length. 


Write, wire or phone to: 


A&A Machinery Co. 


1269 Flushing Avenue * Brooklyn, W. Y. 
EVergreen 7-9466 
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Allied Distribution 


Reelection of officers and elec- 
tion of new directors at the Cleve- 
land meeting of Allied Distribu- 
tion, Inc. Jan. 14 resulted as fol- 
lows: 

W. D. Leet, was reelected presi- 
dent, Kent B. Stiles, vice presi- 
dent, F. Donald Bateman, treas- 
urer, and Mrs. Vera Watkins, sec- 
retary. 

New directors include: Malcolm 
Lamb, Southend Warehouse Co., 
San Francisco, Cal., and Morris 
Stern, Midwest Terminal Ware- 
house Co., Kansas City, Mo. Di- 
rectors reelected are: R. E. Aber- 
nathy, Interstate-Trinity W ar e- 
house Co., Dallas, Tex.; J. D. 
Beeler, Mead Johnson Terminal 
Corp., Evansville, Ind.; Roy C. 
Griswold, Griswold and Bateman 
Warehouse Co., Chicago, IIL; 
James D. Wilson, Wilson Ware- 
house Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and W. 
D. Leet, Chicago. 


American Chain 


The 36th annual meeting of 
American Chain of Warehouses, 
Ine. at Cleveland, Jan. 14, was 
featured by the largest attendance 
in the organization’s history. All 
officers were reelected. They are: 
D. M. Liddle, Merchant’s Transfer 
& Storage Co., Des Moines, Ia., 
president; Theo. F. King, Arrow 
Transfer & Storage Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., vice president; W. 
A. Morse, Security Warehouse Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., treasurer; J. 
W. Terreforte, New York, secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 

Members of the board of gover- 
nors, in addition to the officers, 
include: D. S. Adams, Adams 
Transfer & Storage Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; H. C. Avery, Union 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; B. L. Bertel, Union 
Storage & Transfer Co., Fargo, 
N. D.; E. L. Dempsey, Eyres 
Transfer & Warehouse Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; N. W. Dietrich, 
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Chain Meetings 


Dietrich & Wiltz Ine, New 
Orleans, La.; 8. M. Haslett, Has- 
lett Warehouse Co., San Francisco, 
Cal.; J. L. Keogh, Buffalo Mer- 
chandise Warehouses Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y.; J. N. Pettit, Pettit’s Stor- 
age Warehouse Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; G. K. Weatherred, Dallas 
Transfer & Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Dallas, Tex.; Jerome D. Ull- 
man, Federal Warehouse Co., 
Peoria, Ill.; R. M. Tyler, Galt 
Block Warehouse Co., Portland, 
Me. 


Associated Warehouses 


The 14th annual meeting of the 
Associated Warehouses Inc. was 
held Jan. 14 at Cleveland for dis- 
cussion of current distribution 
problems and chain policies for 
the ensuing year. 

New officers elected are as fol- 
lows: Robert R. Lester, Merchant 
Warehouses, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., president; E. A. Powers, 
Larkin Warehouses, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y., vice president; I. S. Culver, 
Gibralter Warehouses, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., treasurer, and Clyde 
E. Phelps, Chicago, executive sec- 
retary. 


Newly elected directors are: 
Charles A. Schurman, Fox Point 
Warehouses and Terminal Co., 
Providence, R. I.; H. M. Over- 
myer, Merchants & Manufacturers 
Warehouse Co., Toledo, O., and 
Fisher Dorsey, Patrick Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., Houston, Tex. 
Directors reelected are: P. W. 
Frenzel, St. Paul Terminal Ware- 
house Co., St. Paul, Minn.; B. C. 
Hubbard, Elston-Richards Storage 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; George 
Lacay, Midtown Warehouse, Inc., 
New York, N. Y.; S. J. Lusby, 
Rutger Street Warehouse, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. J. Merry, Gal- 
lagher’s Warehouses, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; E. H. Ottman, National Ware- 
house Corp., Milwaukee, Wis.; L. 
Pistorino, Bowker Storage & Dis- 





tributing Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. ; 
H. E. Shiel, American Warehouse 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; H. W. Verrall, 
Railway Terminal & Warehouse 
Co., Chieago, Tl. 


Distribution Services, Inc. 


Reelection of incumbent officers 
and directors at the annual meet- 
ing of Distribution Services, Ine. 
at Cleveland, Jan. 14, :concluded 
one of the largest meetings of the 
group. Officers of the organiza- 
tion are: W. B. Carlson, Central 
Warehouse Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
president; J. Leo Cooke, Lehigh 
Warehouse & Transportation Co., 
Newark, N. J., vice president; 
Sidney A. Smith, Anchor Storage 
Co., Chicago, Ill., treasurer, and 
J. G. Temple, Chicago, Ill. seere- 
tary. 

The Board of Directors is com- 
posed of: L. T. Howell, Terminal 
Warehouse Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
W. F. Long, S. N. Long Ware- 
house, St. Louis, Mo.; A. M. Crigh- 
ton, Douglas Public Service Corp., 
New Orleans, La.; A. H. Webster, 
Jefferson Terminal Warehouse, 
Detroit, Mich., and M. C. Taylor, 
Taylor, Edwards Warehouse & 
Transfer Co., Seattle, Wash. 


Interlake Terminals 


Discussion of current problems 
affecting members and of plans 
and policies for the current year 
featured the largest annual meet- 
ing of Interlake Terminals Inc., 
Jan. 14, at Cleveland. All officers 
and directors were reelected. 

Officers of the organization are: 
William G. Tanzer, Crooks Termi- 
nal Warehouses, Inc., Chicago, IIL, 
president; T. L. Hansen, Hansen 
Storage Co., Milwaukee, Wis., vice 
president; E. W. Leicht, Leicht 
Transfer & Storage Co., Green 
Bay, Wis., secretary-treasurer, and 
George G. Roddy, New York, vice 
president and general manager. 
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Refrigeration Research Foundation’s 


Projects Yield New 


MONG the 25 projects in re- 

search institutions that have 
been aided and sponsored by the 
Refrigerated Research Founda- 
tion, a large portion are now yield- 
ing or have yielded new facts, H. 
¢. Diehl, director and secretary of 
the Foundation reported at the 
organization’s annual meeting Jan. 
13 and 14 at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland. 


The Foundation, Dr. Diehl 


stated, has also participated in a- 


factual analysis of frozen food 
marketing, the results of which 
will appear in the next few 
months. In addition, it has begun 
a series of short regional training 
conferences on technical problems 
that are proving popular. The 
first was held last August in Her- 
shey, Pa. Later dates for confer- 
ences are Feb. 6-9 in Kansas City, 
Feb. 16-19 in French Lick, Ind., 
and March 12-15 in San Jose, Cal. 


Noteworthy advancements have 
been made in projects on refrig- 
erated preservation of eviscerated 
poultry (Iowa State College), pork 
(Kansas State College), apples 
(Cornell, Rhode Island State, and 
Iowa State College), shrimp 
(Louisiana State University), 
potatoes (Nebraska University), 
frozen eggs (Ohio State Univer- 
sity), frozen juices (California 
University at Berkeley), dried 
fruits (USDA at Fresno, Cal.), 
and fresh vegetables (California 
University at Davis). Important 
developments in odor removal 
from storages, rodent control, san- 
itation and control of apple scald 
also have been brought about. 

At Columbia University the 
method of measuring heat transfer 
by electrical analogy has been de- 
veloped with Foundation aid, and 
in Texas University and Michigan 
State other engineering studies on 
heat transfer are under way. Hu- 
midity measurment at subfreezing 


temperature is being studied at - 


Northwestern University. Oregon 
State is conducting a study of food 
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spoilage control at low tempera- 
ture. Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology is working on a Foun- 
dation project on precooked frozen 
foods and also on the recently 
established project on new indus- 
trial uses for low temperature 
storage. Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion is the location of another 
project, recently established, on 
refrigerated preservation of pea- 
nut products. 

While flow of technical in- 
formation from Foundation-aided 
studies has increased markedly 
during the year, it was pointed out 
by Dr. Diehl that the Foundation 
has developed as a working organ- 
ization. Organized not only na- 
tionally but internationally, with 
a substantial number of Canadian 
members, it is able to promote in- 
dustrial interest in what goes on 
technologically over a wide area, 
and also to aid materially in gen- 
eral progress and in exchange and 
interpretation of technical in- 
formation. 

During the year 35 applications 
for membership were received. 
Twenty-eight of these were ap- 
plications for sustaining member- 
ship and seven for associate mem- 





International Pests 


Insects hitch-hiking in airplanes from 
one part of the world to another is an inter- 
national problem which must be solved with- 
out delay through international cooperation 
of quarantine officials, it was pointed out 
recently to the American Assn. of Eco- 
nomic Entomologists at Richmond, Va., by 
S. A. Rohwer, assistant chief of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture's Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine. Mr. 
Rohwer declared the new kind of insect 
menace to public welfare and agriculture 
is so important that quarantine officials of 
all countries must meet this challenge of 
the air age now upon us. The need for 
solving this important problem is so great, 
he said, that it might have far-reaching 
effects on the present regulations on inter- 
national air traffic. 





Facts 


bership. Total membership now 
numbers 166, of which eight are 
associate members. Sustaining 
membership means that the par- 
ticipating company bases its con- 
tribution and eligibility on refrig- 
erated storage space, whereas as- 
sociate membership is based on 
interest in advancement of gen- 
eral or particular phases of com- 
modity refrigeration. 


Cold Storage Sessions 
(Continued from page 89) 


vegetables both fresh and frozen. 
In either case, he said, refrigera- 
tion is indispensable. 

‘‘Improved methods in produc- 
tion, grading, preparation and 
processing, packaging, transporta- 
tion and marketing are all cur- 
rently important,’’ Mr. Diehl said, 
‘‘and are outhning the pattern of 
future methods. Continuous re- 
frigeration, however, is basic in 
all steps and points to the overall 
need for industrial coordination. 

‘‘Experience has demonstrated 
that the way to lower marketing 
costs ineludes refrigeration, and 
that means continuous refrigera- 
tion from source to consumer. It 
also includes better production, 
grading, packaging, handling, 
warehousing and transportation.’’ 


T & P Withdraws 


Texas & Pacific Terminal Ware- 
house Co. has announced its with- 


drawal from the merchandise 
warehouse field both in Fort Worth 
and Dallas, Texas. Zane-Ewalt 


Warehouse Co. has taken over op- 
eration of the T & P warehouse 
in Dallas, consisting of about 40,- 
000 sq. ft. of space. Operation of 
the Fort Worth T & P warehouse, 
which has about 100,000 sq. ft. of 
space, has been taken over by 
Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Storage 
Co. 
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Materials Handling 
Exposition 


(Continued from page 23) 


quoting rates. A rate is a price 
for some service, such as handling, 
billing, or recoopering, some serv- 
ice we are offering for sale to a 
eustomer. The price you quote 
may be different from the price I 
quote. But the services we offer 
under such terms as ‘handling,’ 
‘billing,’ or ‘recoopering’ ought to 
be the same throughout the trade, 
so that every customer will know 
exactly what he is buying. 

‘““‘We got together with the 
bankers and standardized ware- 
house receipt forms. Why can’t 
we standardize other documents 
and forms? I think we ought to 
support the efforts of the Amer- 
ican Warehousemen’s Assn. to 
standardize cost accounting and 
bookkeeping procedures. If we do 
that, and if we all keep accurate 
eost records, we can base our rates 

_on our costs, and we can justify 
our rates to our customers. 

‘Sooner or later, we warehouse- 
men will have to standardize on 
eertain handling methods, too. We 
will be forced to, by the growing 
popularity of the unit load. As 
more merchandise is shipped in 
unit loads, each of us must be pre- 
pared to handle unit loads. If 
we don’t, our customers will find 
other agencies to store their mer- 
chandise. 

‘‘For those of you who are 
manufacturers, distributors, and 
shippers, I also have two sugges- 
tions. The first one is the same 
recommendation I made to the 
warehousemen. Adopt the best 
possible system of physical dis- 
tribution for your products. Effi- 
ciency in your particular distribu- 
tion operations is a prerequisite 
for the high-productivity distribu- 
ton system this country requires. 

‘Base your system on the plant 
in which it is to operate and the 
work it is to do. Make a survey 
of the physical characteristies of 
your buildings, physical character- 
istics of the products stored and 
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handled, regularity of movement, 
size and weight of loads moved, 
and paths over which materials 
travel. When you get those facts, 
build your system on the basis of 
them. 

‘‘A good system, however, only 
permits efficiency. It does not 
guarantee it. There are two es- 
sential elements in an efficient in- 
dustrial operation. The first is a 
sound technical basis; the instal- 
lation of the ‘‘best’’ system. The 
second is good management. 

‘‘Many companies are taking a 
step toward better management 
which I urge all companies to con- 
sider. They are concentrating all 
responsibility for physical distri- 
bution, operations-materials hand- 
ling, traffic management, ware- 
housing, packing, stock records, 
and control of stock in the hands 
of one top-level executive. This 
‘ehief of physical distribution’ 
has an over-all view of the dis- 
tribution operations of his con- 
eern. He has the authority to 
push- through changes needed to 
bring those operations to peak effi- 
ciency. He has a voice in the 
high policy councils of the com- 
pany. He is able to bring distri- 
bution problems to the attention 
of all top-management executives, 
and to arrange for better integra- 














“Ability to Pay” 


The United States could not have pro- 
gressed to the position of world leadership it 
now occupies if business had been forced 
to operate under the economic theory that 
wage rates should be based on so-called 
“ability to pay,” Paul S. Willis, presi- 
dent, Grocery Mfrs. of America, Inc., said 
recently. Addressing the |3th annual dinner 
of Grocery Mfrs. Representatives of Wash- 
ington, D. C., Mr. Willis stated that manu- 
facturing efficiencies and improvements, 
and resulting production increase, must be 
reflected in lowered prices and _ higher- 
quality merchandise which are of benefit 
to all of the people, as well as in higher 
wages to the people who produce the 
goods. 











tion of physical distribution with 
other major functions of the busi- 
ness. He promotes research and 
standardization on better methods. 
He eliminates duplications and in- 
consistencies. When one man is 
responsible for all physical dis- 
tribution functions of a company, 
he can make those functions effi- 
cient.’’ 

A continuous commentary on 
on the action taking place on the 
stage during the demonstration 
was led by Mr. Sheahan and Clem 
D. Johnston, president, merchan- 
dise division, AWA. They were 
assisted by a panel of experts con- 
sisting of AWA officers: Paul W. 
Frenzel, general vice president; 
Willard D. Morse, general treas- 
urer; Harlan J. Nissen, president, 
National Assn. Refrigerated Ware- 
houses; J. Leo Cooke, vice presi- 
dent, merchandise division; John 
G. Hollmeyer, vice president, NA- 


RW., and Robert G. Greeley, 
president, Assn. of Cleveland 
Warehousemen. 


Equipment used in the demon- 
strations included: two-wheel and 
four-wheel hand trucks; barrel 
type hand trucks; non-motorized 
lift trucks; conveyors; portable 
elevators; inclined stackers; mo- 
torized hand trucks; motorized 
hand truck stacking units; motor- 
ized hand tractors, tractor trailer 
trains; fork trucks, skids and 
pallets. 

Selection of equipment was 
made by the American Warehouse- 
men’s Assn. entirely on a basis of 
expediency. Suppliers included: 
Automatic Transportation Co., 
Baker-Raulang Co., Barrett- 
Cravens Co., Clark Equipment 
Co., Lawrence Universal Pallet 
Corp., Ohio Galvanizing & Mfg. 
Co., Pallett Systems, Ine., Rapids- 
Standard Co., Signode Steel 
Strapping Co., Thomas Truck & 
Caster Co., Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co. 

C. M. White, president, Repub- 
lie Steel Corp., was the principal 
speaker at the dinner held at the 
Hotel Cleveland Jan. 15 in con- 
nection with the Materials Hand- 
ling Exposition. Speaking on ‘‘In- 
dustry’s Hidden Costs,’’ Mr. 
White emphasized the need for 
standardization and simplification 


(Continued on page 94) 
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By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Consultant 


Getting down WA, 





Transfer 


According to a late higher court 
decision a bankrupt must “turn in” 
all assets to the bankruptcy trustee, 
and furthermore all other persons 
who possess valuables, whether per- 
sonal or real property, belonging to 
the bankrupt must assign these 
valuables to the trustee. 

In Honeyman v. Hughes, 156 Fed. 
(2d) 27, a company was adjudged 
bankrupt in 1942. Its officials had 
purchased certain real estate in 


. 1933. The deed was held in escrow 


by the seller, as security. 

The higher court ordered the 
seller of the real estate to convey 
it to the trustee of the bankrupt so 
that the unpaid creditors of the 
bankrupt company could share in 
the assets derived from the sale of 
this preperty. 


Taxes 


A state cannot collect income tax 
from a corporation having stock in 
another corporation which does 
business in another state. See Cook 
v. Arkansas-Missouri Power Cor- 
poration, 192 S. W. (2d) 210, Ark. 


Liability 

An insurance company may pay 
insurance on a policy held by an 
insured, and then sue and recover 
the amount paid if it is discovered 
that the insured practiced fraud. 

In Williams v. Continental Ins. 
Co. of New York, 152 Fed. (2d) 958, 
an insurance company paid money 
on a theft policy, then sued the in- 
sured to recover the amount paid 
on the ground that the claim of loss 
was false and fraudulent. 

The higher court held in favor 
of the insurance company. 


Sales 


Considerable discussion has arisen 
over the legal question, “If a pur- 
chaser contracts to purchase mer- 
chandise to be manufactured, who 
ils responsible for payment if the 
manufacturer becomes bankrupt be- 
fore the merchandise is accepted 
and paid for?” 

In Rosen v. Superior Co., 66 N. E. 
(2d) 29, Mass.. a purchaser con- 
tracted to purchase certain mer- 
chandise from a manufacturer. Pay- 
ment was not to be made until the 
goods had been shipped and billed. 
The manufacturer went bankrupt 
before the purchaser’s merchandise 
was shipped. 

The higher court held that the 
Purchaser need not pay for the 
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merchandise because a contract for 
goods to be manufactured especially 
for the buyer is a contract for ma- 
terial and labor, and not for the 
sale of goods. 


Leakage 


If a contract of sale requires that 
a seller inspect a car before load- 
ing, he assumes full responsibility 
for loss by leakage. 

In Blytheville Cotton Oil Co. v. 
Kurn, 155 Fed. (2d) 467, the seller, 
who was required by the sale con- 
tract to inspect the car before load- 
ing, failed to close a screw type 
main outlet valve and during tran- 
sit 60,000 lb. of oil leaked out of 
the car. The higher court held the 
seller liable for the loss. 


License 


In State v. Farrell, 166 Pac. (2d) 
812, Ore., the higher court held a 
state law void which required per- 
sons and firms outside the state to 
obtain a license to transport mer- 
chandise into the state. In Motor 
Trading Co. v. Ingel, 43 Cal. App. 
(2d) 20, the court held that a state 
law is void which requires non- 
resident sellers to obtain licenses 
when resident sellers are not re- 
quired to obtain licenses. 


Stoppage 


Although merchandise is stopped 
in a state during transit in inter- 
state commerce, the state cannot 
tax the merchandise, providing the 
stoppage does not change the inter- 
state status of the shipment. In 
Utah, 169 Pac. (2d) 804, the higher 
court refused to approve a state’s 
“use” taxation of equipment used in 
interstate commerce. 


Authority 


In Lindroth v. Walgreen Co., 67 
N. E. (2d) 595, Ill, the testimony 
proved that a woman went to a 
retail drug store and purchased a 
vaporizer. The clerk told her: “It 
holds enough water, it can’t boil 
down.” 

The vaporizer did boil down and 
severely burned her son. 

The higher court held the em- 
ployer of the clerk liable for dam- 
ages, although both the employer 
and the clerk testified that the lat- 
ter had-no authority to guarantee 
merchandise. 


Damages 


In Margin v. All, 29 So. (2d) 385, 
a seller installed defective equip- 
ment in a building owned by the 
purchaser. The contract price was 
$450. 


The higher court held that the 
purchaser must pay the seller $435, 
since the total cost to the purchaser 
to repair the defective equipment 
and have it comply with the con- 
tract was only $15. 


Valid 


According to a late higher court 
a purchaser and user of materials 
must pay the state’s “use” tax, al- 
though the merchandise was 
shipped in interstate commerce. 


In Union Portland Cement Co. 
v. State Tax Commission, 170 Pac. 
(2d) 164, Utah, the testimony 
showed that a Utah manufacturer 
placed orders for coal with a min- 
ing company whose mines were lo- 
cated outside of the state. The 
manufacturer’s acceptances of these 
orders provided that all sales were 
f. o. b. cars at the company’s mines. 


The higher court held that the 
title to the materials passed to the 
buyer when the company delivered 
the coal f. o. b. to the carriers at 
the mines, and held that the pur- 
chaser in Utah must ray the state 
“use” tax on all coal it received 
from outside the state. 


Question: We leased a warehouse 
building for five years. This was 
a verbal agreement and made with 
the building owner. We spent over 
$5,000 remodeling and repairing 
the building. After we were there 
less than one year the owner sued 
for eviction. He proved that the 
Statute of Frauds makes all leases 
over one year void unless they are 
in writing. Can you assist us? 
Security. 


Answer: Yes, it is very true that 
all over the United States all lease 
contracts of more than one year’s 
duration are void if not in writing. 
But I can cite you a late higher 
court that will win this law suit 
for you. See Willis, 172 Pac. (2d) 
894. In this case the higher court 
refused to evict a tenant who 
verbally leased real property for 
five years. He spent money, as you 
did, in making repairs on the 
building, and the higher court held 
that when he made these expendi- 
tures, the Statute of Fraud was 
inapplicable. 
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Handling Exposition 


(Continued from page 92) 


of methods and practices in phys- 
ical distribution. 


**Materials handling, handling 
facilities and standardization,’’ 
Mr. White said, ‘‘are vital factors 
in any business, regardless of size. 
The proper placement of equip- 
ment, or machinery, the location 
of stock rooms, of receiving and 
shipping departments, will effect 
economies in handling of work in 
process. 

“‘That large savings can be 
made is indicated by the fact that 
from 10 to 40 percent of the total 
manufacturing costs represents 
handling cost. Labor costs have 
been mounting upward steadily. 
Mechanical handling is the ans- 
wer. Good equipment, good plan- 
ning, good handling, good packing 
are not luxuries. They are neces- 
sities.’’ 

Because of space limitations, ex- 
cerpts of general interest from 
addresses by other speakers will 
be published in subsequent issues. 

The exhibitors listed in the offi- 
cial program of the exposition in- 
clude: 

Acme Steel Co., Chicago, Ill.; Addison- 
Semmes Corp., Racine, Wis.; Aerol Co., 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Aeroquip Corp., Jack- 
son, Mich.; American Conveyor Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; American Engineering Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Anthony Co., Streator, IIL; 
Arkansas Pallet Corp., Little Rock, Ark.; 
Assn. of Lift Trucks & Portable Elevators, 
Stamford, Conn.; Automatic rta- 
tion Co., Division of Yale & Towne Mfg. 
oS Chicago, Ill. 

The Baker-Raulang Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Baldor Electric Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Bar- 
rett-Cravens Co., Chicago, = Bassick 


Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; g Trans- 
mission Co., Ohio Conveyor Division, Find- 


Co., Lake- 
Division of 
Sharon Steel Corp., Warren, O.; The E. W. 

uschman Co., Inc., Cincinnati, O. 

Castes: y Floor Truck Mfrs. Assn., Chi- 


Conkey wm 
Corp., (Mill & Factory), Sow York, N. Y.; 
Conveyor ir Service Inc., Cleveland, 
O.; Crescent ck Co., a, Pa. 

Distribution Age, New York, N. ¥.; Di- 
vine Brothers Co., Utica, N. Y.; Drake, 
Sta Sheahan, Barclay, Inc., New 
— N. ¥.; Durant Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 


The Electric Products Co., Cleveland, O.; 
The Electric Industrial Truck Assn., Pitts- 
. Pa.; Elwell Parker Electric Co., 

ae * emu O.; Executone Inc., New York, 


N. 
_Fab-Weld Corp., Philadelphia, Pa.; Fac- 
Managemen ent & Maintenance, New 
York, N. Y.; The Fairbanks Co., New York, 
a Ke _ Faultless Caster Corp., Evansville, 
a . E. Fletcher Co., » aaa Chelmsford, 


Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; General 
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Gerrard & Co., Chicago, Ill. Gerrard Steel 
Strapping Co., Chicago, Ill. 

W. F. Hebard & Co., Chicago, Ill.; The 
Hertner Electric Co., Clovakand. O.; The 
Hill Acme Co., Canton Division, Cleveland, 
O.; J. R. Hooper Co., Brookfield, Iil.; The 
Frank G. Hough Co., Libertyville, Ill. Hy- 
ster Co., Portland, Ore. 

The be ing pm Co., Dayton, O 

Co., Louisville, Ky.; Lawrence 
Pallet Exchange. Division of Lawrence Uni- 
versal Pallet Corp., San Francisco, Cal.; 
G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.; Lewis- 
Shepard Products Inc., Watertown, Mass.; 
Leis Metal Products Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Lyon-Raymond Corp., Greene, N. Y. 

Ry Co. of America, Mansaver In- 

d es, Inc., New Haven, Conn.; Marsh 
Stencil Machine Co., Belleville, Ill.; Ma- 
terial Movement Industries, Chicago, [IIl.; 
Materials Handling Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; May-Fran Engineering, Inc., Cleveland, 
O.; Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind.; Melooz Mfg. 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; Mercury Mfg. Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ili.; Modern Materials 
Handling, Boston, Mass.; Morrison Co., 
Cleveland, O.; The Moto-True Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 
National Metal Edge Box Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa; National Pallet Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; National Wooden Box Assn., 
Washington, D. C.; Nook & O'Neill, Inc., 
Cleveland, O.; Nutting Truck & Caster Co., 
Inc., Faribault, Minn.; 

Ohio Equipment Co., Inc., har ag O.; 
Orangeville me 4 Co., Orangeville, 

Pallet Sales New York, N. Y.; P Pallet 
Systems, Inc., Cleveland, O.; Penton Pub- 
lishing Co., Cleveland, O.; The Powell 
Pressed Steel Co., Hubbard, O. 

Rack Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
The Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; The Ready-Power Co., De- 
troit, Mich.; 
gen, N. J.; Reynolds Metals Co., Aluminum 
Division, Louisville, Ky.; The Ross Carrier 
Co., Benton Harbor, Mich.; David Round 
& Son, Cleveland, O. 

The Sabin Machine Co., Cleveland, O.; 
Salsbury Motors, Inc., Pomona, Calif.: Ser- 
vice Caster & Truck Corp., Albion, Mich.; 
Signode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Silent Hoist & Crane Co., Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: The Sialkraft Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Skarnes Engineering & Supply Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Speedways Conveyors, Inc.. 
Buffalo, N. Y.; The Stanley Works, Steel 
Strapping Div., New Britain. Conn.; Steel- 
Parts Mfg. Co., Div. of Blackstone Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Stratton Equipment 
Co., Cleveland, O.; Sullivan Welding & En- 
gineering Co., Cleveland, O.; Supervision 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York, 

Thermoid Rubber Division of Thermoid 
Co., Trenton, N. J.: Thomas Truck & Caster 
Co., Keokuk, Ia.; Towmotor Corp., Cleve- 

re O.; The Traffic Service Corp., Chicago, 

Transi-tier Truck Co., Portland, Ore.; 
Tristan Engineering Co., Fabricating 
Division, Washington, Pa.; Truck-Man, Inc., 
Jackson, Mich.; Truscon ‘Steel Co., Pressed 
Steel Division, Cleveland, O. 

The Union Metal Mfg. Co., Canton, O.; 
Unien Steel Products Co., Albion, Mich.; 
= Crane & Shovel Corp., Milwaukee. 

sc. 

Va n Motor os Moblift Division, 
Long Island City, N 

West Bend iene Corporation, West 
Bend, Wisc. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Division. Philadelphia, Pa. 


National Terminals Meeting 


Executives, operating and sales 
officials of the group of ware- 
houses operated by National Ter- 
minals Corp. held a special meet- 
ing Jan. 14 at the company’s 
Cleveland office to discuss and 
formulate plans and policies with 
respect to operations, sales, labor 


Revolvator Co., North Ber-. 





relations and similar problems. 
Among those present were: W. 
Efroymson, L. A. Kraus and 
F. Prusa of Cleveland; W. W. 
Huggett, E. A. Frey, L. H. Craig, 
S. T. Heffner and William Ban- 
non of Chicago; W. E. Ready and 
R. H. Volz of Indianapolis; Wil- 
lis Warren of Milwaukee; H. §. 
Stouffer of Canton, and H. J. 
Lushbaugh of New York. 


“Payloads Pay Off” 
Has Premier Showing 


The premier showing and press 
review of ‘‘Payloads Pay Off,’’ a 
new materials handling industrial 
film, was presented at a special 
luncheon Jan. 14 at the Allerton 
Hotel, Cleveland, by the Institute 
of Visual Training, New York, in 
cooperation with Automatic Trans- 
portation Co., Chicago. 

A three-reel, 26-minute black- 
and white sound picture, the new 
materials handling pictoral study 
features Gregory Abbott; chief 
commentator for Paramount News- 
reel, as narrator. Script was writ- 
ten by Bertram Kalisch, former 
newsreel editor for RKO-Pathe 
and MGM and pictoral officer on 
the general staffs of Gen. Omar 
N. Bradley’s 12th Army Group 
and Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Produced under a grant from 
Automatic Transportation Co. 
manufacturer of electric indus- 
trial trucks, ‘‘Payloads Pay Off” 
was filmed with the cooperation of 
General Electric Co., at whose 
Pittsfield, Mass., works much of 
the action was photographed. 

Unlike previous materials han- 
dling movies which have been pri- 
marily advertising media for spe 
cific equipment, the new film is a 
dramatization of modern materials 
handling, and shows several types 
of equipment. 

It takes its name from the re 
curring theme: that unit loads of 
materials efficiently handled with 
electric equipment are payloads 
and that such loads pay off in 
profits for management and up- 
grading for labor. It will be avail- 
able for showings to industrial 
plants and associations, civic 
groups, educational institutions 
and other similar organizations 
through the Interstate and Auto 
matie Transportation Co. 
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Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
of services in addition to storage. Among these services 
are: 


Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, hand- 


ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth- 
proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880 — Sixty-seven Years of Service — 1947 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
TWO WAREHOUSES 


Merchandise and Household Goods 

@ CARTAGE e@ DISTRIBUTION 
Pool Cars Handled 

Member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, tne. 





@ STORAGE @ FORWARDING 


freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
bution, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. 4 includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and’ field warehouses. For. shippers’ convenience, 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


801-7 East Markham Street 
A Complete Branch House Service 











Fireproof e Low Insurance 
Private Railroad Siding ” Quick 
& Reprasiented oy QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. 
CHICAGO 8 Tis Di NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. TIWES? 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. [ 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 











General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
DOTHAN, ALA. | 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 
500-501 East Commerce St. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Receiving—-STORAGE—Handling. 





SERVING 
S.E. Alabama 


5.W. Georgia wong eee Seeviee 2» all potas. 
ar at i ° i witching. 
N.W. Flerida br vate iding r~ — Lm, 














MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


Albin D. Peden, President 


Southern Storage Warehouse Co. 


3 WEST JEFFERSON - MONTGOMERY 4, ALA. 
Household Goods Storage 
Moving and Packing a 


AGENTS 
FOR 





Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


0 Represented by ALUED DISTRIBUTION TC 
ce1caco 8 ™ uew york 
1925 NEWBERRY avt WEST 42ND SE 
Mon $331 Penn 6.0907 








UTTLE{ROCK, ARK. | 


ARKANSAS’ LARGEST WAREHOUSE 
Merchandise—Household Storage 





Fireproof 
Constructed 


® 
Pool Car 
(Distribution 





Agent 
Allied Van 
Lines 


& 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Member American Warehousemen's Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 
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GLENDALE, CAL. | Individually ewned, personal service 


V. L. BUNCH VAN & STORAGE 
CONCRETE BLDG. 


Household Goods—Furniture Van Service 


Shipping—Packing—Crating 
Machinery—Low bed winch equipped 


673 W. Broadway ‘racks and trailers § ¢) uae 4, Cal, 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 














OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
N PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


EKIN 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 


mercial 1025 N. MierLAND Ave. 
storage, Facilities Bill Elliot Manager. 


ead 








LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 
STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


(he Ls TRANSPORTATION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 


Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

















< WAREHOUSE CO. 


rceial street 


usehold ‘eTore S 


mw 
NGELES 


..-Ho 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


YON 


VAN & STORAGE CO. 


pIGRO #General Offices: 1950 Se. Vermont Ave. 
4 Frank A. Payne, Pres. 
Henry M. Burgesen. Vice Pres. 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 


1807 East Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 21 


General Merchandise Storage 


Sprinklered—aA.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse No. 11 
Cool Room Aceommodations 
For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our Associates 
CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
488 W. Garrison St. 2371 Madisen Ave. 1104 Unien Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacifie Railroad 





Served by 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | “Your BRANCH OFFICE in San Francisco” 





Complete Warehousing and = 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
Distributing Service... .. 
1250 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


CUSTOM BONDED — GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
DRAYING « OFFICE SPACE 
REPRESENTED BY ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
$2 Vanderbilt Ave. 549 West Randsiph St. 
MU 9-7645 RA 4458 








LOS ANGELES, CAL | MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 E. SIXTH ST. LOS ANCELES 21, CAL. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 











Los ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1885 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIE A eee SERVICE 
SPRINKLERED—A.D 
Sterege Distribution 
Represented by Distributics Service 
240,000 Square Fost 117 Pieces Meter Equipment 


New York Sen Franecisce 





Dreyege 








OAKLAND, CAL. | MINCE 1900 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 








95 Market Street, Oackiend 4 


~ Warehouses Steamer Piers 





2 Phone Underhill 7500 
MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 


1875 Mission St., San Francisco 3 
Complete Household Goods 
Service 
Pool Car Distribution 
Tim Griffin, Pres. - Jim Cummins, See. Treas. 














SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | $Utter 3461 











Member 
— Wareb "SA 
Distribution Service, Inc. 





General Merchandise 


United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage. 


Draying and Pool Car Distribution 
Office A dations and Telephone Service. 


San Francisco Warehouse Company 





605 Third Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 7 











LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 
MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 
Your Detail Handled as You Went it 
20th & JAY STS., P.O. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 











SACRAMENTO, CAL. | ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, President 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1808-22nd St. Sacramento 6, Cal. 


Merchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 
Specialising in General Merchandise, Heps and Fleur. 
Private Siding on S.P.R.R.—10-Car Capacity. Distribe- 
tlem ef Merchandise and Heuseheld Geeds Peel Cars. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [ 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 Battery Street, San Francisco 11 
Largest ons =e — lete storage and trucking 


en Pactfic Coast 
Overatin Sas 





Franetece, Oakland 
em and Sacramento 
$. M. HASLETT - President 
Momber: American Warehewcsmem’s Acar. 
American Canin of Warehouses, Ine. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | MEMBER: Allied Distribution, fas. 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—internal Revenue Bonded 
Drayage Service 


King and Company 














GIVING BETTER SERVICE TO THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
REGION - - 


Office 2016 BLAKE ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
& Reaprcionisd cy DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 y/A qo NEW YORK 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 1) WEST 42ND 


Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





DENVER, COLO. | Fork Lift & Pallets exclusively 


ut BARKERS warcuouse company 


TELEPHONE AL. 3451 2145 BLAKE STREET, DENVER 2, COLORADO 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR rs 








A.D.T. Protection—Private siding C. B. & Q.—U.P. Also operate 
Warehouse at Brighton, Colo, 
: Represented By 
Associated Warehouses, Inc.—Chicago & New York City 











DENVER, COLO. | 
Complete 


WEICKER sri. 


*%Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 

Pool Car Distribution 

Moving, Packing, Forwarding 
We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 


regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Connection with 
Interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Cole. 


Momber of N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Serv., Ins. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines 














PUEBLO, COLO. | tember of May. W.A—A.W.A.—Colo. W.A. 


BU RCH WAREHOUSE AND 


TRANSFER CO., INC. 


General Office and Warehouse 

200 SO. SANTE FE AVENUE 
Modern Sprinklered es Building—Freight Forwarding 
and Distribution — sehold and Merchandise Storage 


PACKING “AND SHIPPING 


Nar tenet oy pres Sv hG, antes eek TOD lle 
cwicacoe Te , sew voRK 16 
= = ave "west 42m. 

tenn @ 0967 




















428-130 SOUTH MAIN 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE (oO. , 
© Modern Sprinklered Building : 


* Pool Car Distribution 


+* ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 








BRIDGEPORT, CONN. | 
The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 


General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Bridgeport 1 Member 
General Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq Ft. 
Household Goods, Moving, Packing 
and Shipping 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R.R. Siding 




















HARTFORD, CONN. | 
Tannin a PURE Oe “meer 
9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. ; TRUCKING 
noo & oor esse seem STORAGE 
a A Re ees, POOL CARS 
Warehousemen. 











HARTFORD, CONN. 


——— 





Pstablished 1902 


SILLENCE 
Warehouse Co... Ine. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Fireproof Warehouses 
CMTA 


CWA 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. j M. E. KIEBLY, Pree. 
DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Mederm Firepreof Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 

Merchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
Low Insurance Rate. Prompt, Efficient Service. 


Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


NEW HAVEN TERMINAL, INC. 


30 Waterfront St.. New Haven 9, Connecticet 
Track, Rail and Deep Water Terminal Warchouse— 
45 car siding—open storage. 


Pier 500 ft. long —2 Berths — 28 ft. M.L.W. 
4DT Watchman and Fire Alarm Service 


nT STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
niture—33 buildings—ADT su- 

rvised watchman service— 

w insurance rates—15 car 
siding—Central location—Datly 
true covering 
Connecticut and southern Mas- 
sachusetts — Bonded with U.S. 
Customs. 


THE SMEDLEY CO. 


Eerentaned (B40 165 Brewery %., 


New Heaven 11, Cosa. 
Members: AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Heves 
Chamber of Commerce, Hauling Agent 
Allied Van Lines, Ins. 
lien an - @& 
iy wrwotiy AVE n west 2260 be 





































HARTFORD, CONN. ] 


a new Commercial Ware- 
— e. Household Goods, 
Sterage and Moving since 1899. 
Agents United Van Lines 
GEO. E. DEWEY & CO. 
335 Trumbull St., Hartford 3, Conn. 








Choe semsvece 








GARTFORD, CONN. 





FEBRUARY, 


1947 








NEW HAVER, CONN. | PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 
West Haven Trucking Company 


Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 
Member Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association 
New Haven Chamber of Commerce 














Established 1860 


The E. 1.1 Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 
One of New England’s Largest Trans- 


portation Companies 
Household Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 
Merchandise Stora 


ge and Distribution. 
Pool Cars Distributed YY All Parts of Connecticut 
Branch Offices in Bridgeport, Hartford, 


New Haven 
& Waterbury, Conn.; Spr ngfield o Worcester, Mass. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 
1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
‘On B. and O. R.R. Siding 
2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 
3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





MIAMI, FLA. | 
INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S. CUSTOM BONDED 


Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 
and ee Warehousemen’s Association 
egotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel Miami 2-1208 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. | Established 1927 


Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 
3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 


PHONE 5523 
Merchandise Household Goods 
Modern—Sprinklered Building—Private Railroad Siding 























feet of Storage space 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1313 You St, H.W. 
Washiagten, D.C. 





Fast—Economical—Dependable Local Hauling, Packing & Pool Car Distribution 
WASHINGTON, D. C. | More than two million cubic TAMPA, FLA. | “‘Your Tampa Branch House” 





ALDITEA| 


WARENOUS 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member American Warehousemen’s Assn. 











WASHINGTON, D. C. | W. E. EDGAR, Mer. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Larte buildings of modern construction, total floor ares 204,000 square 
feet, ef which 109,000 — feet is of fireproof constructien. 
feneral merchandise. 


CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 











WASHINGTON, _ al Established 1901 


UNITED * STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 


(See advertisement in DandW Directery) 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 














JACKSONVILLE, FLA. [— 


THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE ‘ 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGECO. 
262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 Phone 5-0140 
Local & Long Distance Moving 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Furs 








TAMPA, FLA. | 


LEE 
TERMINAL Ssriestntise"strin 











P. O. Box 2309 Natienal hevers 
TAMPA 1 Member: AWA—NFWA—AWI 
ATLANTA, GA. | 





AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Affiliated with 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
**Better Warehouse Service”’ 
651-653 Humphries St., S. W.—Sou. R. R. 


Merchandise Warehousing Pool Car Dieta 
Sprinklered A.D.T. Burglar Protection .W.A. 


ATLANTA, GA. SAVANNAH, GA. 
BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 


MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 
between 
Atlanta-Savannah-Brunswick-Jacksonville 
BONDED AND INSURED 
STEAMSHIP CONNECTIONS AND WAREHOUSES 
PORT OF SAVANNAH 




















JACKSONVILLE, FLA. ["pLoRIDA’S LARGEST WAREHOUSE - 
Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


i a ee East Union Street, Sta. G 
pany Re et 
Relatoreed ( Catervte Serial site Seema T Gordes 

Reatal ye ty bs 
Wenbers NW AAO ot Wt 














SAVANNAH, GA. 
SAVANNAH 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 


General Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Local Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 


Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. 








MIAMI, FLA. Jove 1, Municipal Docks 


Merchandise and House- 

hold Goods Storage—Mov- 

ing and Packing —Com- 

mercial Trucking — Pool 

Car Distribution — Private 
Siding * 











HONOLULU, HAWAII | WHEN GHISTING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted. 











Correspondence Solicited 


Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 
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CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
DISTRIBUTION AGE 





ili 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 








HONOLULU, HAWAII | 


LET US 
HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR 

MERCHANDISE - 





HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 


Large, new, reinforced concrete wandieteesn--Eeutatinred 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD. 


P. O. Box 190, Honolulu 10 Cable address ‘“‘HONCONTRA”’ 








CHICAGO, ILL. | W. CARL SHEETS, Owner 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The Warehouse With Personal Contact 


Close to the Loop 
Modern Buiidings Low Insurance 


Ace Warehouse Company 


417 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 














GHICAGO, ILL | 


"ue Ditnibultur’ News Croup 


Represented -y Jad 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 


Ml WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0966 SEQ 1525 NEWBERRY AVE., MON.5531 

















CHICAGO, ILL. | Telephone Harrison 1496 


Call W. J. Marshall for Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 81 Member Wareh 





AA CHAIN 





“OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


53 W, JACKSON BOULEVARD CHICAGO 4 


CHICAGO, ILL. | THE TRADITIONAL INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR - 














STORAGE CO. SAFETY 
219-229 E. NORTH WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND SECURITY 
Warehouses located one block 
east of Michigan Ave. Bridge. 


Ry. Tunnel service—Private 
dock—Splendid buildings— Reprem wted bs 


Low insurance rates. 








CHICAGO, ILL 
| ANDERSON BROS. 





ESTABLISHED 
1594 STORAGE 
3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 
Agents for EVANSTON & NORTH snore — ENTERPRISE sly 





3 Wer 
PACKING, qnArine. SHIPPING TO ALL POINTS— 
xpy) TO ALL WwW COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
Omee ) wh of 4 Specialty 











CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Bulldings 

Choice Locations 

Low Insurance 

Responsible Management 
Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Loca! & Long Distance Trucking 
Trap Cars Consolidated 

Pool Cars Distributed 

Storage in Transit 

Railway Express 

Parcel Post 

Cool Rooms 

Fumigation 

Space Rentals for Private Storage 
Office Space 

Sample & Display Rooms 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 


WAREHOUSES IN CHICAGO 


GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 

CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE * 

METROPOLITAN SECTION AND 
ADJACENT TERRITORY 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 
FUNCTIONS — Including: 


c. 0. D. 
Sight Drafts 
Invoicing 
Collections 
Reconditioning Stock Control 
Shipping Inventories 
Freight Prepayments 


Receiving 
Storing 
Marking 
Weighing 


It costs you nothing to Investigate 
Crooks Terminal facilities. Phone, 
wire or write us regarding your 
needs. A plan tailored to your re- 
quirements will be forthcoming — 
promptly! No obligation. 


CROOKS TERMINAL ‘WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


New York Office 16-271 Madison Ave. Kansas City 7 - 1104 Union Ave. 
Associated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Warehousemen's Association and Interlake Terminals, Inc. 


Chicago 7 - 433 W. Harrison St. 





FEBRUARY, 1947 








CHICAGO, ILL | 
CHICAGO'S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 
358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 




















CHICAGO, ILL. 
WARD CASTLE, President 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 











CHICAGO, .ILL. | 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


@ Modern Buildings. @ Direct track connections 

@ Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, Soo 

@ Reshipping, city deliv- Line, PM, CGW, and 
eries. 





B&OCT Railroads. 


@ Vacuum fumigation of @ Over Fifty 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. Warehousing 


@ Cooling Rooms. ence. 


* Represented dy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8. ls NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Ti WEST 42ND St. 
Mon.$531, Penn.6.0967 


Years of 
Experi- 








Complete Merchandise Storage 


Five great warehouses, strategically located and carefully operated to provide the maximum efficiency 

service and utmost economy for your warehousing and distribution needs. Grocers Terminal 
Warehouses provide the double service of warehousing and distribution as one unit, a saving to yourself 
and improved service to your customers 


sTORAGE 










GROCERS 
_) TERMINAL 
4| WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO 


ILLINOIS 


[) 
Saag one ann 


HANDLING 


QONDED WAREHOUSES & COOLER SPACE - LOW INSURANCE RATES - POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING FROM ALL RR + PRIVATE SIDINGS ON PENN, CONW, CROI, CMSIPGP 
WOW YORE REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE W PERKINS — #7 BEAVER ST — NEW TORK, N.Y. — TEL wititehet! 47787 
WEST COAST REPRESENTATIVE & Ms UGELS — 112 MARKET ST ~ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL — TEL Eibreck 116 


GROCERS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


GENERAL OFFICES + 347 N. LOOMIS ST., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
C. O. DICKELMAN 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





CHICAGO, ILL. 


Exstusive Aree Agents 
Usited Van Lines, ins. 


Established 1912 


FERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


Offices and Warehouses 
4848 North Clark St. Longbesch 520 
3547 Montrose Ave. teving 6074 


Firepreef Warehouse and Ficet of Padded Vane ter Les 
and Leng Distance Moving. 














CHICAGO, ILL. | 
SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 43 YEARS 

Ceoasign Your Shipments To 


JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO 


6428 N. Clark 8t., Chicago 26 
Regers Pat easy 

















WE HAVE €XCELLENT 
FACILITIES 10 
RENDER SPECIALIZED 
SERVICE— 








Let LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satisfactory 
service. Experienced personnel. 

Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 24 
hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Specializing 
in print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., C&NW 
and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other RR. and 
boat lines entering Chicago. 

Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $0. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 











CHICAGO, LL. | 55 Years of Reliable Service 
Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59 Drexel Bivd. Chicago 15, Ill: 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 








ve etree 








CHICAGO, ILL [NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK &D., CHICAGO 18 
New Vert Gity: 1775 Greadway Lee Angoies, Callf.: 124 Nerth Center St. 


tetaretate moving of 0.1. guete—-Hattenstde cgstte and wavuneune testittes 
all key sities. 1.6.6. Certificate @C 42068 
w ize te shipments of H.H. seeds coast 
'@ special peel car aS 











coast in padded freight cary—Ne rete. 
San Oe Sieees © ar Gee conten. We oi 
TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tart@ is very lew. Wire @ 
write ws whee trancfervriag serseanci. 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 






“City Ice’? has long been fa- 
mous for Cold Storage Service that makes 
warm friends. One big reason . . . our staff of 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Secboord Terminol 
& Refrigeration Co. 


competent, highly trained Cold Storage ex- 


perts.. 
alert ...to provide the exactly right pre- 


. always on the job, always on the 


HORNELL, N. Y. 
The City Ice & Fuel 
Company 


servative conditions for your perishables. queens wa 


Federal Cold Storage Co. 


The 14 great Warehouses offer the most 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ego, e Federal Cold Storage Co. 
complete, up-to-date facilities available any- 


4 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


where for scientifically correct Cold Storage. Federal Cold Storage Co. 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Polor Service Compony 


Contact City Ice Warehouses in markets 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


that interest you. 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 


the CITY ICE & FUEL COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE DIVISION 


RMEADGBMARTERS< 33 S2 CLARA SE ie eee, Fern 





FEBRUARY, 1947 


CITY ICE 
COLD STORAGE SYSTEM 





14 Great city Ice 
COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mound City Ice & 
Cold Storage Co. 


NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


WL. 
North American Cold Storage 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
Springfield Ice & 
Refrigerating Co. 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
Federal Cold Storage Co. 


TULSA, OKLA. « 
Tulsa Cold Storage Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 
Golveston ice & Cold StorageCe. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Crystal ice & Cold Storoge Ce. 
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MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, 
Office and Rental Requirements 


PMIDLAND WAREHOUSES, IN 


Ag 
1500 S. WESTERN AVE. ws 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. * CANAL 6811 











If you'd lecate your office, 
warehouse, lab. and/or factory in 
CHICAGO’S NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


you’d be on the water; on ALL rails; 
on ali truck lines. 


Keep your office and your warehouse or factory together, 
in North Pier Terminal . . . take advantage of these advan- 
tages to SAVE and MAKE more money: 


ALL shipping facilities at your north and south deors 
and in the basement: rail, water, Chicago tunnel, truck. 
Track capacity 120 cars; 2,000 feet of dockage for ship 
and barge; LCL freight shipments to all rails direct by 
tunnel; Universal Station for track LTL shipments. Many 
services cut your payroll. Low insurance. Flexible space. 
Convenient to transportation, hetels and loop. Pleasant 
living conditions. Ample parking. See for yourself or write: 


North Pier Terminal Ce. 
S09 E. Milimeis St., Chicage ll — SUP. 5606 
Wew York Office: 122 E. 42nd St. Phone Murray Hill 5-5960. Rew Yort 17, 8.Y. 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CoO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 





Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 


 & WAREHOUSE CO. 


More than 150 National Distributors 
who use our modern facilities say their customers like our 
promptness, courtesy, helpfulness. Our buildings and 
methods meet the most exacting standards, of course. 


444 WEST GRAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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nny Ze AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


TERMINAL “The 
$00 WAREHOUSE Economical Way” 


Divisiee of Beatrice Creamery Ce. 
519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicage 7, Ili. 


Y d candy storage, distribution, negotiable 
se a Storage Awe One-hott million ah So 




















CHICAGO, ILL. | 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 


U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
A.D.T. Service 
ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 
Prompt Delivery and Best of Service 
Bottling In Bond 
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Siccce» AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 4 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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oHICAGO, HLL | Fer Distribution in CHICAG® Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Fally sprinklered warehouse building fer merchan- 
dise storage exclusively. 








FORT WAYNE, IND. | 
FORT WAYNE 





WITH MICHT 
AND MAIN 





cum STORAGE co. Prwe same] 


5u4u-504 Hayden St., Fert Wayne 4 
FIREPROOF ane ange fyory Sp 4 yu- ~~ 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chieage R. R.; Grand Rapids & indians R. 8.) 
Wabash R. R.—Private eidtens'- Peel Car pieertaation 








vision. Pool Car Distribution. co 
@HIGAGO, ILL | 


SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
One of Chicago’s Finest 


Cemplete warehouse service with persenal super- 
929 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Iii. 
A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 











FORT WAYNE, IND. | a 
Warenties and Cold ciennge 


Located—?.R.R. 








MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 
435 E. Brackenridge St., For? W: 2, tnd. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple odities 








FORT WAYNE, IND. | Members of MayWA-AWA 

















Chicago freight -stes apply. 








#OLICT, ILL. | 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


formerty Joliet Mts. Ce., Established 
150 Youngs hoon Joliet, it. 


Offers. 50 50,000 Ft. of modern warehouse space, located on 
= the CRI and in Roads. Private siding and free switching. 


Merchandise storag 
Agtomatically ly Sprinklered Throughout 
Member of AWA 











PEKIN, ILL. | 
mensen KRIEGSMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 


231 Margaret St., Pekin, aopy 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Moving & Crating 
45,000 Sq. Ft. © One Floor * Brick Construction * Sprin- 
klered * Heated © Private Siding, 8-Car Capacity nu Trucks 

Santa Fe - lilinels Central - Altes 

Filton tend Chiccse a tiltnets Midland - asd od PaPU al lems 
Lecation—10 miles from Peoria, ti1.; Lng 

miles from Chieage, ill., or St. Louis, a 

















EVANSVILLE, IND. [ 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
"Where Waterway .. . Railway . . . Highway Meet’’ 

With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truck Ter- 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

Nagy only ninety miles from the country's center of popule- 

tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines and 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
Barge Line and independent towing operations. 

Merehandise and food commodities of every description, from 
every part of the globe, can conveniently reach, be economically 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 

Write for booklet completely describing the many unusual services 

available. Member of A.W.A. 

& Represented by 


HICAGO 8 = en 
feu0 neworany ave The Dittilbaleg, Tues 





ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 


.NEW YORK 18 
Ti WEST 42ND ST. 
Penn.6.0967 















enly one block from the mammoth new Post Office, PETT 9 STORAGE 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business IT A OUSE CO 
activity. Write for complete information. WAREHOUSE : 
414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY Now York City's REPRESENT ATI PUT mail ° 
823 West Polk Street Chicago 7, HL venue . Jackson Blvd. 
: Woe) Pinan 521255 TELEPHONE ~~" Harrison 1496 
JOLIET, ILL | Telephone 4963 and 4008 GARY, IND. | Established 1999 
: oe precenentier Storage and Distribution 
im 
Joliet mune ane Transfer Company Saag nding, Harber tat A Fe. Su me 
WERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION fleet of ‘trucks. , as ow ow 
« Best distributing point in Middle West 


GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 











GAMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES 
WAREHOUSE CORP. ey 
General Merchandise—Storage and Distribution 
i 1922 (Tel. — Ham’é 3780-81) 
Ls ay Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 
Xf, & M Tel.—Ch 
FACILITIES ~ 160,000 sq. ft., Fireproof, sonerete- brick 
{HB RR; cap. 50 cars. Located w ithing Chieage switehing — Transit privi 
SERVICE “FEATURES — Motor term. oa premises — hourly del. 


Members ef American Wareheusemen's Association, indiana Wareheusemen’s Asso- 
ciation, Indiana Commerce 




















INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








"INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 


Phone MArket 4361 


Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 
General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town Location with PR tracks in building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
122 East 42nd St., Phone: Murray Hill 5-5960 New York 17, N. Y. 








INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 





Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co. 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Merchandise Storage ¢ Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 
Pool Car Distribution e¢ Office Space 


Represented By 
Distribution Service, Inc., New York City, Chicago, Ill. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND. [— Riley 5513 


A Complete Serwice 
STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 
230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 
OPERATING 53 TRUCK —. 


Service 
Check Out Cars Placed On 





med Plebeap 


7 int Siecte= AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN S ASSOCIATION: | 





mineta 


" HARDESTY TRUCKING 


Delephe 1413 


WOVING STOR AGI CRATING 
Na) | 











TERRE HAUTE, IND. | poe ges 


Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 
Pool Cars Solicited 
Meter Trucks fer Stere » Cow Delivery. Our clients de the 





oppae= tt & Se 








rest. U.S and Bended Canned Foods Warehouse License Me. 13-4. 
Ree one oy Re EST OCT 
fas mewoeeey ave. wn west 200 5 
Mer O60" Penn 6 0907 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA | 





AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST ST. . &. PHONE 2-1147 











FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 
lities For Effi cupnt Warehousinoe 

tion of Merchandise 


VICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 








DES MOINES, IOWA | 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, la. 





Storage 
Private gg any see from 
any R.R. ente Des Moines 
Members: A.W.A.— N.F.WA. — 1a.W.A. 
Distribution Service, Inc. 





Lint ® 








Merchandise and Household Goods 
DES MOINES, lOWA | Member American Chain of Warehouses 











Fire 9th 
Proof . Y . & 
Ware- Mulberry 
house TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Des Moi ‘ 
TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 
52 years’ nationally known accounts 


gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of shipments and attention to every{detail 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





DES MOINES, IOWA) 


112-128 TENTH ST. 









—, for Machinery, 
ing D.M. Union Ry. 
Free Switching from any R.R. 











ner of A W.A.-Mav, W.A.-le. BLA 
ihod 


“nas WHITE LINE 


atmos 
TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
120 $.W. Sth Ave., 
Werchundise 
ey Fr t4 Beiten 


Des Moines 8, lewe 

& Household Couds 

oRate Peo! 
F 


Storaxur s? 
Car Distribution PrivateSiad- * 
ree Rail or Truck Pick-up Service 

‘ 


Tics tac cmicase 
1) =i eer avi mono) 


mn COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 

steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 

10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 

Low insurance rates. Complete- Motor -Freight- Facilities. 

Pool car distribution—all kinds. Merchandise & House- 

hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 
Write tedey 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. eee Oe. 1OWA 
Member of lowa Warehouse A 
Citeape Net nam 


«a + 
AI£D DISTRI BY 
s 








Warchousiog Servies. 510 W. eer 
na. (> = Tol. Canal S742 











Dlanbe, NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aloe? ALLIED VAN LINES ... 










KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
MOVING AND __. 


ieee TE Srorace co ‘apa 






Househo 
ch pire ee 


Id goo 


and merc storage 








is we lS t 


come 


ivcx |ST ye 


San | 





SALINA, KANSAS [ 


THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 


Burnett BONDED Warehouses 


Complete Branch House Service 
Separate Warehouses for 
Merchandise — Household Goods 
Free Switching from MOP - RI- SFE - UP 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 











WICHITA, KANSAS | 


A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 North Rock Island Ave., Wichite 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 


LOUISVILLE, KY. [ 
Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
Louisville Member 


TION SERVICE, INC. 
H. BH. Geeds 














AMERICAN 
Gea’l Mdse. 
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sEW ORLEANS, LA. | KB. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mer. BANGOR, MAINE | 
‘Commercial Terminal| | McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE Co. 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 
War ehouse Company General Storage and Distributing 
Medern Merchandise Warehouses pont Wamtne pci ihalies AVL 
; A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise BALTIMORE, MD. [~~ Incorporated 1905 
oe Ss Sn. Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 


Beuee of Storage Cartage Forwarding "A 2 





























Distributing Bean Cleaning N. W. ., Se Sth Se, 
and Grading Fumigating MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 
few You—chicage NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 
ss Vane Const to Coast Canada end Mextee 
ai NS, LA. 
REW ORLEANS Douglas Shipside Storage Corporation | SALTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Treas. 
Represented by Douglas Public Service Corporation 
Distribution New Oxteane 1. Le. CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 
Service, Inc. Sediatiered deregs — Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
New York Chicago 1,200,000 square feet. Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks ef 
San Francisco Mdse. and Furniture. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
“ Switch track capacity A.D.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
—!10 cars. Storage—Distribution—F orwarding 
Nine warehouses, con- Tebacco Inspection and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
venient to your trade. Consign Via Baltimore & Ohie Railroad 


Loans made against 
negotiable receipts. 
Trucking service with 


50 trucks. BALTIMORE, MD. | Main Office: 6201 Pulaski Highwoay—3 


Insurance Rates 0c U. S Customs | 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Household Coeds and Merehandiso—S 
ing——Special Filet Bed ae tor | tate Cocoa 
Agents: Allied Van Lines... 


HEW ORLEANS, LA. | BALTIMORE, MD. [ 


Member of A. W. A. 





































































































& 
INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC. VAN 
2000 Chartres St. New Orleans 17 LINES 
‘Teontens in MDSE Distribution 
¥ ting Under yey License Low handli 524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 
ie Lersiet co Muriotogh Mirer—vhigside eomedion. ‘Swhdhing The wrote Gormetete Morin’ na Storage Coperiostion in Beltinave. 
connections with all rail lines. $ State Bonded. Inquiries Solicited. . Tariff- a Meme =F hepeent and Wasshoammnar? s Assoc. 
BALTIM 
rl ORLEANS, LA. | New Orleans Merchandise Warehousemen’s Ass'n ORE, MO. j 
"| |/MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. SECURITY STORAGE CO. 
133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
$ An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 15 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1 
Comalete warehousing facilities — Distr t for WAREHOUSEMEN SINCE 1894 
warding — Fumigating — Storage—Cartage—F ield Warehousing— MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
Office Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 
= jew ORLEANS. LA. | I. K GANNETT, O BISTON, MASS. | Owned and Operated by Merchants Warehouse Co. 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 
Siadaed Wershioune Compan: Se 
‘oy lew 


North Station. Brick-and-concrete buildings; j 
Complete Warehousing Service 







300,000 sq. i. space, some sprinklered ~ 
heated. A. D. T. burglary alarm service. U. 8 
Customs Ay Internal Revenue bonded space. 
Boston & Main R. R. delivery. 






































— POREVEPORT, LA. 
y|} Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. CLARK-REID CO., INC. 
-_ saiemie meen ee hp hah ened (fa WR B os T o N SERVICE 
iT ‘ Member | ‘ oF i y Household G ; Seen 4 
Loustane Motor Tranepor Association Ws j OFFICES 1 xn 
Southwestern W. &T ti Mass 
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BOSTON, MASS. [ 
CONGRESS STORES, Inc. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Central Location—Persona] Service 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. Y., N. @. & H. R. BR. 


Member 
Mass. Warehousemen's Assn. 














Established 1896 
MOVING 











STORING SHIPPING 
Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 3175 Washington St. 
BOSTON, MASS,| 
FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operating 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 
137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 








SOSTON, MASS. [ 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
Direct Track Connection B. &2 M. BR. R. 











BOSTON, MASS. | 


STORAGE 


Wool, Cotton and General Merchandise 


INDUSTRIAL SPACE FOR LEASE 
IN UNITS TO SUIT TENANTS 











LOCATION: Near but outside congested part of city. Ob- 


viates costly trucking delays. Overland expresses call. 

STORAGE: For all kinds of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods in low insurance, modern warehouses. 

Railroad Connections: Boston & Maine R. R. sidings 
connecting all warehouses at Mystic Wharf. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford sidings at E St. 

DISTRIBUTION: Complete service for manufacturers dis- 
tribution whether from storage or pool cars. Trucking 
to all points in Metropolitan District. 

LEASING: Space in units of 2,000 to 40,000 ft. on one 
floor for manufacturing or stock rooms at reasonable 
rentals on short or long term leases. 

DEEP WATER PIERS: Excellent piers for cargoes of 
lumber and merchandise to be landed and stored in 
connecting warehouses. 


WIGGIN TERMINALS, INC. 
— 29, Mass. Tel. Charlestown 0880 


- AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION NY 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





BOSTON, MASS. |v. & KELso A. WALTER LAREN 


Treas. & Mgr. 


J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Established 1894 
General Merchandise Warehouses 
UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 
all railreads via A.D.T. Service 
Meter Truck Services 





Cenneceting 
Union Freight Railread Ce. 
Member of Mass. W. A 











LYNN, MASS. 


STORAGE 








Genera! Merchandise and Household Goods Storage. 
Fireproof Building and Private Sidings. 
INCORPORATED 1906 








DISTRIBUTORS - PACKERS - SHIPPERS - MOVERS. 








NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 
IN THE 


NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 


NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Furniture Storage Department 
400,000 SERVING NEW BEDFORD—CAPE COD— 
Sq. Fe. MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1910 




















SPRINGFIELD, MASS. [ Member of A.W.A.—M.W.A. 


ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND 
COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 


385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
General anna and Household Goods Storage. Cold Storage for 
Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats and its 
B. aA Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. ®. R. and B. & M. RB. R. 
Daily Trucking Service to suburbs ane towns within a radius of fifty 
miles. 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. sauaupuuupuparene SS tatead nt 


I Po hel gh + 8 gle 
1 WAREHOUSE CoO., i 


214 BIRNIE AVENUE SPRINGFIELD) MASS 
U. § nded Warehouses 
a tg fa 
2nd Massa 





Pool Car Distribution . . . Household ond 
covers Connecticu 
Bridgeport and Hartford, Conn 


ties Private Siding Our fleet 
husetts daily War ehouses at 
Members) NFWA—AWA—ACW~—AYL Agents 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Max Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON'S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Poo! Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local delivery. 


93 Broad St. 


T 
Springfield, Mass. nares 


6476 | it 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 

Fleet of Motor Trucks 














DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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n 
m 
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DETROIT, MICH. [- 








Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
distriet, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 
Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the city of 
Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light 
merchandise and liquid commodities in b Con- 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 





4 


oma 


* IAS OL und | 




















ERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOLIATION q 


” The importance of Detroit as a pri- 
mary center of distribution deserves 
this great new terminal warehouse and 
the service behind it. 

This modern building was designed and 
built for warehouse purposes exclusively. 
In addition to dry storage, it houses the 
most complete and efficient cold storage 
plant in this wide area. 

Every warehousing facility is available. 
Exclusive office space. Financing. Ade-~- 
quate receiving and distributing facili- 
ties. Absolute protection. Minimum in- 
surance. Modern equipment. Continent 
wide connections. 








W. J. Lamping, Gen. Mar. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE & COLD 
STORAGE COMPANY 
1921 E. FERRY AVE, DETROIT 11, MICH. 





DETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 59 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 


Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2 














DETROIT. MICH. | 





Telephone Trinity 2-8222 
Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON wancnouse 


1900 E. Jefferson Av. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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Tn 
DETROIT 
*U.5S." 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE © PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 


[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 






the Gest cs 





mncortma pe 







Division of 








U.S. WAREHOUSE CO. 


U. S. COLD STORAGE CO. 
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DETROIT, MICH. [ 
John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Ine. 


MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 











DETROIT, MICH. (>. 120s 


RIVERSIDE 


STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 


& 
ant te dise Sterag a 
Persenal 
Mombers — A.W.A. — N.F.W.A. — Allied Ven Lines ~ 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 









MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 









ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC. 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Miunneapous Terminat Warenouse Co. 


OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. re fgg WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


SF. WAREHOUSING SERVICES 


MERCHANDISE 
CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


SKELLET COMPANY 














DETROIT, MICH. | 


‘ Members N. F. W. A. 





Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 











11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. j 
THE LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Corumsian Storace & Transrer Co. 


Approzimately 90% of AU Commercial Storage and Poel Cars 
in Crand Rapide Handled Thra Columbian 











Cro vt 0 Rar aeniad oy aedkD CUTRIBTTION DEC 
AWA. ey, tT 
Mor 8008 Penn .6.0967 
LANSING, MICH. | 


Established 1919 


FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 








Local Dettveries 
Wember of A.W A.—MayW A. 











LANSING MICH. | Agent for Ales Von Lines, Ine. 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


teroge 
MOTHPROOF F FUR AND RUG VAULTS 


Lecal and Leng liistance Moving 
"WE KNOW HOW" 
440 We. Westinanen Ave., Lensing 30 











251—46th Avenue So., Minneapolis 15 es 
ROCHESTER, MINN. | 


Household Goods Storage Pool Car Distribution 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 


Freight Forwarding Merchandise Storage 
Local Pool Car Distribution 
en ee ee Storage 
Ss ocal and Long Distance Moving 
A ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE co. 
Nae 10—Ist Ave., S. E., "Phone 4515 =| 
5 Rochester, Minn. hd 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. Northwest W.A. 
$T. PAUL, MINN. | 
A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 
Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


Industrial Facilities 
Situated in Aye Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
tan area, the logical warehouse — which the Twin Cities and 
—s Gremt, aoe . 4 I — — one a. “es — 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE ¢ COMPANY 
39 Pillsbury Avenue | st - Paul 4, Minnesota 


by DisTaisuTioN w saavics, imc. 
mwas Third 
ieaae tt “ NEW YORK CITY 4 BAe paaworece 7 ? 
_ Bovting @ . 9 Geer 
ree 


Wi AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION f 


JOPLIN, MO. | 
Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 
1027-41 be nll sae Joplin, Mo. 


























Stee Sr PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


Agent for Greyvan Lines, Ine. 








BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
. . . AT WAREHOUSE COST 





@ It is possible here to secure the same -grade ser- 
vice you would expect in your own bi warehouse, 
but at less without worry or troubie. 


= naw is a distribution By. for Northeastern 

Mich Every warehouse facility is 
sn Gealied Wasdanane Ge. 

@ Merchandise storage, cartage, pool car distribution, 

Saily direct service te all points within 7§ miles by 

responsible carriers. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


1840 Ne. Michigan Avenue 














KANSAS CITY, MO. eer 





it’s the A-B-C WAREHOUSE co. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 
Distribution Cara are so handled as te 
carefully safeguard your ewn inter- 
ests and these ef your custemers. 

















Three Firepreef Censtrected Warcheuses 
Member of NF WA Agents Allied Ver Lines tee. 





TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 

228-234 W. 4th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Surrounded by the Wholesale District 

Complete Freight Distribution and Warehousing 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 





~ {_aes 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. | VICTOR 3268 
CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 


Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 
Branch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution 








Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. =",(0u's,"vf 











ST. LOUIS, MO. | 

















AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 




















conscientious 
, 4 handling of 


fine furniture 





CHAS, C.DANIEL J logan a, timate ek 
Over 67 YEARS ‘‘The Symbol of Service"? re. “oft mes sslp Saas Bockoaed 
Agents for North American Van Lines 
ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Ps tsa OG is is "hioy, for 


Ben Langan 


Sterage & Moving 
6201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 6 


















Security Building 





CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 


KANSAS CITY 


To Insure Efficient and Economical 
Coverage of this Great Marketing Area 
CHECK THESE FEATURES 





Modern Facilities Our Own fleet of Motor Trucks 
i Cool Rooms 
Spacious Switch Tracks Storage and Transit 
p na  i Loadi ~y a a a and Display Rooms 4 
eam t 





ALL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: ; 


Receiving Shipping 

Storing :O. 

Marking Sight Drafts 

Weigh ing Inventories 
Reconditioning Freight Prepayments 


It costs you nothing to Investigate Crooks 
Terminal facilities. Phone, wire or 
write us regarding your needs. 


f hom shippsh 
he marhet 


1104 Union Ave. - Kansas City 7 
271 Madison Ave. New York 16 


erminal arehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Ange’ 
en's Association and Intericke Terminals, inc 








Te 
KANSAS CITY, MO.[ «niche im the Midst of Business” 4: Spas perce 





for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


orpeek alosely. ‘An’ agree 


‘describes our.organi- 


aw 


n—closely ‘knit: The sécond tells the 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES itory aa aces, fovert clients. ca 








We invite your Inquiries. ST. LOUIS, MO. [ 


fe. zz: | |RUTGER STREE 

















MITT RTM lit iiaede | WAREHOUSE, INC. Tim 
MUrray Mi 9-7645 


& RUTGER ST. LOUIS 4 

2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo MAIR caster STS. SI. Alerms 
200,008 Sq. Feet of Service 

Owned end Opereted by the $T. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREMOUSE CO., St. Louis, Me. BONDED Low Insurance 


Merchandise Storage and 


Distribution. 
T Track Connections with Ali 


Rall and River Lines. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Facilities 
plus Service 


To adequately take care 
of your Warehousing and 
Distribution Requirements. 














“The Home of 
National Distributors’’ 


Located Right in the Midst of Business 


Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whole- 
sale Districts. 


Ouen 20 Yeats of E: 
assuring you of the proper and careful handling of your 
merchandise and prompt courteous service to your Customers. 


Complete Packlities: 

Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
PAY Traffic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 


Write for Complete Folder 
RIE ‘LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


VER TWENTY YEARS 


St. Louis 2, Mo. 










SERVING INDUSTRY < 


Fiat Offices + 826 Clark Avenue + * MAin 4927 | 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 
Harrison 1496 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 








ST. ee Mo. | 


Established 1912 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwardirg 
200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 





Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 








ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





Fer Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
GREAT FALLS, MONT. [— 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Complete facilities for storage ef merchandise and heuse- 
hold goods. 


Stop in transit ag pool car distribution. Warehouse dook 


and truck termina’ 
Free switching 


Private siding 
P. O. Bex 8 426—9th Ave., South 


HASTINGS, NEBR. | 


@EMBER 1876 1947 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 


























LIN N, NEBR. | 1889 58 Years of Continuous Service 1947 


and Household Storage—Pool Car Distributica 
ae amg on Fire Fire and N ~~ UCT, teonacd on eet - 
ire 
8. & @—Me. Pasise aae'U Usien Pasifie with ait other lines A- H.— LF -, 











ao oS ee Eom Ht er tang 
SULLIVANS 
er te a 
OMAHA, NEB. 
FORD 





STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
2024 Dodge Strest maha 2, Nebraska 


centrally sousted warehouse. Fireproof “construction— 
Sais 4 Sid on L.C. R.R. ren OP. R.R. U. 38. 





gage # Rae Send Merchandi ler gp ay Goods Stor- 
modern facilities in Council Bluffs, lowa Our own fleet 


¥ operate 
ae A for quick deliveries. 


Member of N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 


cHice 
iors meweeney ave te 
Mon 5531 








OMAHA, NEBR. [ 


GORDON 


Storage 
Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandise amd Household Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. ‘We handle pool cars, 
a _ household goods. Trucking Service. ‘Let us act as 64 
ma 





Main Office, 762-12 So. 10th aay 2 OMAHA 8, NEBR. 


an Lines, Inc. 


Member: A.W.A—NF.W 


Agents for Allied 











MAROHESTED, 1. Make Ow Lay —~ J Ray 4 ey 





een MO. | Phone 330 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., Springfield, Missouri 





Distribution 
Member A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Mo.W.A. 
American Chain of Warehouses 


160,000 square feet sprinklered 
Pool Car 











Merchandise and Household 
BILLINGS, MONT. | Eetebliished 1904 


~ Storage and Distribution 
BABER BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 




















NASHUA, N. H. McLANE . & "TAYLOR 


Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, N. H. Offices 624 Willow St. 
General yoo Sterage & Distribution, Househeolé 
Geeds, Ste ones, | = Ss » Umexcelled Fa 
tribution 












mecset B&B. SOdiees Besten & Maine R. R. 





BAYONNE, N. J. 


EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J. 
CRATING Nslia@iie 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
STATES 


ESTABLISHED 1890 


General Offices: 


PACKING 


MOVING 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
OF MODERN VANS SERVING 25 


FLEET 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 











eh le 








= | 
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| | JERSEY CITY, N. J. ithe tellin weak ot. isso | ALBANY, N. Va] Telephone 3-£808 


Ficken’s Storage Warehouses 
413 Arlington Avenue Jersey City 4 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
PACKING—CRATING—SHIPPING—DISTRIBUTING 

















7 JERSEY CITY, N. . s In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 


Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1933 
Executive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J., Tel. Bergen 4-6000 




















FACILITIES— 8 units . . . fireproof, brick and cencrete. Penna. R. R. 
_— + og Png Bam ere a witb all — a. - CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
erchandise storage, Manufacturing and office space, 1, f sq. ft.; 
sprinkler; automatic fire alarm. Insurance rate: .099. Platform Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N.Y. 
_ capacity, 40 trucks. Cold storage: Coolers, 1,608,000 cu. ft.; freezer 
= — ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft., convertible; automatic fire Y N Y 
alarm. rance rate: .06. Brine refrigerator system; temperature ALBAN 
= 0° to 50° F.; cooler-room ventilation; humidity control; 20-truck U - | 
platform. Dock facilities: Waterfront dock, 600 ft.; minimum draft 
21 ft.; pier berth, 60.0 ft.; bulkhead draft, 25-30 ft. JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 
SERVICE FEATURES—Free lighterage; pool car distribution. Rental STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
, of office space. All perishable products:accepted for cold storage. Free 
, switching on certain perishable products. Bonded space available. OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 r 
American Export Lines steamers dock at piers adjacent to warehouse. 4 OLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
Consign rail shipments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., Jersey FLEET OF MmOTOR T oreret , ALL 
City. Pennsylvania Railroad, Henderson Street Station delivery. a POOL g piaraigetion 0 Btncnalouee 
ASSNS.—A. W. A. (Cold Storage Div.); W.*A. Port of New York; Mar. UR ALBANY SHIPMENTS CAREFULLY HAN 
Asso.; N. ¥. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Asso., N. Y.; Jersey City ©. of C. e = mye pee =r Baa — a 














BROOKLYN, N.Y. | 









































“TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” | THE EAGLE 
18 fl f modern fi f, ; 
sprinklered warehouse space. Ww a R E H \°) U s E & 
. t, = 
ance sania, camaediiy toads’ | s T e) R A G E Cc Le) e 
in downtown Newark. OF BROOKLYN, Inc. 
] GENERAL MERCHANDISE 28 Fulton St. 
stored, distributed Established in 1892. The Eagle Warehouse & Storage Co. ef Brooklyn, 
— HOUSEHOLD GOODS j ap S a > — , A = — ome and pe 8 
—_ s —- se goods and merchandise. atchmen's service; 
poghet wentun no. or @ warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks to Insure genet 
‘alien we service. Our long experience guarantees perfect service. nsign 
ipments to Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y 
- CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President EDWARD TY. JENKINS, Treasurer 
| oer a ag hy ~ Presideat E. J. McKEIGE, Secretary 
Presidest WILLIAM | , 
soe FEDERAL srorace warcnouses ane A. SCHIPPAN, Ope. Sve 
155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 6) Wlonebor WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. eS 
. Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 
NEWARK, N. 4. MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and N.F.W.A. BROOKLYN, N. Y.] CENTRALLY LOCATED Member of A.W.A. 








|| | ae =" | (ERR STATE WARS COPA 
‘I|/|. KNICKERBOCKER , FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES __ 
































STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY ‘ STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
96 te 106 ARLINGTON STREET 74 to 76 SHIPMAN STREET 10 GIANT ——. ane = FACILITIES 
A Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. James E. Malligan, See’y end Mgr. PRIVATE VAULTS FOR Liquors 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. [ SUFFALO, Wi. Y. 
SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
ALBUQUERQUE STORAGE—DISTRIBUTION 
: Fireproof Storage Warehouse srx 
complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery RAIL — — CANAL TERMINALS 
r merch i furnitu ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK RK. R. 
a ° ae - were bs : — al a HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 








ALBANY, N. Y. | 


Founded 1918 


R. E. D., Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 




















3 Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Corp. 
43 Rathbone St. Albany 4, N. Y. BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 
STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE GENERAL OFFICES 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 





bE | FEBRUARY, 1947. °° 411 











BUFFALO 4, N.Y. [ Goteway to National Distribution 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


541 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 


For economical warehousing and shipping. 
Modern building and equipment. Stor: in- 
transit privileges; low insurance rates. t 
track-connections with Penna. R. R., and N. ¥. 
Central, and switching arrangements with all 
lines into Buffalo. Capacity 20 cars 








ber shippers’ Convenience. States, Cities 





HEMPSTEAD, LI. [anni w. waSile 

, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 
GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET , 

Branch Warehouse No, 2—209 Nassau Rd., Roosevelt, L. 4. 

<> FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 

‘Fer household goods, merchandise, Pool car distribution. 

Storage for furs, clothing, etc. 
decal and Long a a Serving all of 


ng ts 
Member of N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.—N.Y.S.W.A.— 











L.1.M.S.A, Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 








SUFFALO, W. Y. [7 DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1900 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 








AS < c csep ae dake ane 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 
189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
“y New York Central & Erie &. aa 








JAMAICA, L L, N. Y. | Member: Independent Movers & Warehcasemen’s Assn. 


N. Y. State Warehousemen’s Asscciation 


- RED BALL VAN LINES . 
179-03 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 3, L. I., N. Y. 


e Household goods carriers of Interstate Motor Van 
shipments. 


e Consolidated Pool Car shipments outbound. 
¢ Distributors of Pool Cars inbound. 
e Crating for export. 
e Warehouse and Terminal facilities. 








Warehouse: 37 Great Jones St., New York, N. Y. 
Water Siding: Flushing Bay, L. I., 123-45 Lax Avenue 
Terminal & Rail S'ding: Jamaica, L. 1., N.Y. 182-12 93rd Ave. 























BUFFALO, M. Y. [ 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. . » HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOD TERMINAL, BUPFALO 6 











JAMESTOWN, a Y. j H. E. FIELD, President FRANK H. FIELD, Mgr. 
WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 FOOTE AVE., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE e COLD STORAGE 
A} : Cream, Frozen Fraits, Vegetables, Meats, Ete. 
4500 Sq. Ft. Merchandise Storage Space. 138.000 Cu. Ft. 
of freezer space, 50,000 cu. ft. of cooler space. Sidings and 
Truck Docks. Consign shipments via Erie RR. 25-ton 
Truck Weigh Scale. Members Nat. Assn. Refrigeration 

Warehouses, N. Y. State Assn. Refrig. Whsemen. 



























ro LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE. 
HOLD FURNITURE 











BUFFALO, AY. / 


WILSON WAREHOUSE CO. 


Gea. Offices: 290 Larkin $t., Buffalo 10 
General Merchoadise Sterage end Pool Cer Distribution 
Firesreet Gulidiags 8.Y.0. Sidieg 











DUNKIRK, N.Y. | Established 1884 


CLEVELAND STORAGE CO. : 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—CARLOADS IN 
AND OUT—STORAGE IN TRANSIT 


All communications Cleveland, Ohio, Office, 619 Guardian Bidg. (14) 














FLUSHING, L 1, N. Y. ™ 
Flushing Storage Warehouse Company 
. svese. Bbaanbrir > ‘ 


1 BH 49th \ 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Storage Ml brigogote 


112 













WAREHOUSES IN 
LITTLE FALLS 
FRANKFORT 
HERKIMER 


storage in transit 
facilities—on the main line of the New York 
Central R. R. Ideally situated for shipments 
moving in either direction between the 
Eastern seaboard and West. 

Three warehouses - private sidings - pool 
car distribution. Your inquiries are heartily 


STORAGE 


TRANSIT 


CORPORATION 


rai NOP COON A 
C7 Ng C000 O00 Dery OCT) cae 


~~ , 


New Yort Representative 
GEORGE W. PERKINS 


$2 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORE 5. W. Y. 





ome LILI! herve ti 11) oe 





oo 


Te ee ee ee 


LITTLE FALLS, NEW YORK 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 





x 
|= [ey 1 Fan we tiie « | aia Te ar 
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UTTLE FALLS, N. Y. | On Main Line of N. Y. C. 


ROCK CITY STORAGE CO. 


P. O. Box 571 - LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


@ 100,000 Sq. Feet Dry Storage Space 
@ Fully Sprinklered 
@ Private Siding 
®@ Pool Car Distribution 
@ Package Shipments 


N. Y. Rep. GEO. W. PERKINS 
82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, W. Y. | 





RECIPROCITY? Yes, we will guarantee as much tonnage as 
you send us, possibly more. Serving New York and within one 
hundred miles since 1926. Vicinity of all railroads and steamship 
companies. 


Modern Equip t—Wareh Vans 


Write DAYTON STORAGE CO, INC. 
1317 Westchester Ave., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. | 





PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 








HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 
246 South St., New York City 2 
Est. 1900 


Stipulated Chemical Warehouses 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 
Consign Shipments via any railroad 








al ss N.Y. [ stoving, Packing Storing, Shipping 
> O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Werks of Art 
Also Serving 


New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, White 
" Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L to us at 
“New Bochelle. 








NEW YORK, WN. Y.| 














EW YORK. N.Y. j Telephone: Plaza 3-1234 
Cati John Terreforte tor Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 81 Member Warehouses. 


AMERICAN CHAIN 








SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 

We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Warehousing—Distribution—Trucking 

Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 














BOWLING GREEN 


STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 
House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects in Steel and 
Wood Lift Vans. 
Safety for Foreign Shipments. 











OF WAREHOUSES, INC. S180 ean Ts Saag te Seas 2 
250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 17 Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 
NEW YORK, N. Y. NEW YORK, N. Y. | * CAPITAL AND SURPLUS ESTABLISHED 
$5,600,000 1882 

















sEW YORK, N.Y. { 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHELSEA jrernan. some 


We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
cors distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 
WA von. Consign vio all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
fomsign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H sta. Mount Vernon. 


WELW.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 


Main Office—426-438 West 26th St., New York City 1 


W. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—111 Boston Pest Rd. 
Mount Vornon—27-33 Se. Sixth Ave. Bronrville—100 Peadfield Rd. 











Monde, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAM LINES, one 


FEBRUARY, 1947 





NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK MANDLIOG 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 


& SPRINKLED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 


he. Wlanhattan. 7 
fm JE = 
fut STORAGE & WAREHOUSE co. “** 


uy) Wiorbo, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. oS 


Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, mc 














Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 


Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Onusual facilities and unlimited experience in forward- 
and transportation. Meter truck service furni«hed 
when required, both local and tong distance. I.chigh 
Valley R.R. aiding—I2 car capacity—in the beilding. 
Prempt handling—domestic or fereign shipmens, 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 


601 West 26th St., New York 1 
Represented by Asseclated Warehouses, ine.—Mew York Oty end Oticage 
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WEW YORK, MY. 


THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., inc. 


Storage Warehouse 
Maia St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 




















NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
Executive Offices—44 Whitehall St., New York 4 
WAREHOUSES 
STEAMSHIP FACILITIES 
FACTORY SPACE 
RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 
Licensed by Cocao, eae Coffee & Sugar, Metal 


and Rubber Exchan 
Member: A.W.A., W.A.P.N.Y., N. TS W.A., N.Y.W.W.T. 


Brooklyn 2, 66 Furman St. Jersey 176 Ninth St. Gersral Sterage— Distribution 
Fulton Termlecl<MY. Deck Ry. Erie” MR -Storeoé-te Transit Peal Gare Diutribvteg—heahitecd 
General Offices Necssocte Genes Moveé—Stored—Sh ipped 
6® Hudson St., New York 13, WN. Y. Telephone: REcter 2-6590 Direst R.R. Sidiag MN. Y. Central le the Goater of Reshkester 
NEW YORK, N. Y,/ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








MEW YORK, Xt. Y. | Tel. WA 5-3077-78 
PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Main Office: 47 Vestry Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
U. S. BONDED AND FREE WAREHOUSES 
ALSO TEA AND LIQUOR BOND 
nm the heart of the Ghanes and Bag Goods Distric 
of the Fowe of New York Two Fumigation Chambers 


Warehouses—41-47 Vestry St., 54-58 Laight St. 60 Laight St., 
435 Greenwich St., 118-120 King St. 





SYRACUSE, W. Y. | 





GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, INC. 
e FIREPROOF e 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


» PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 


+ NEW YORK STATE 
MayWA 


la 











DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
PRIVATE RAIL a ag 


KING @ 


ERIE BLYD. AT SO. WEST soa y- tli 1 
COMPLETE MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD oe Seis 
Suetneents on SERVICES 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. A.W.A.—N.F.W.. ay. real YOWA 








WEW YORK, N.Y. | 





SANTINI BROS., INC. 


Serving Greater New York and All Peints in 
Westchester County 


MOVERS—PACKERS—SHIPPERS 
General Offices: 1406-11 Jerome Ave. 
New York City 52 


Tel.: JEreme 6-600 Mine Fireprest Warehouses 
4,000,000 Cuble feet of sterage—Peol Car Distributica 








NEW YORK, N. Y. { 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 


SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 








WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 


Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 
Shipping. Prompt service for any point in 
Westchester County. 

Member N.Y.F.W.4.—N.F.W.A. 


CHARLOTTE, WN. C. [ 











Established 1908 
AMERICAN 

STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY. POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED. 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE. 
PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. 











NEW YORK, N.Y. | ese) Cu 


SOFIA BROS., INC. 


45 Columbus Ave., New York 23 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
old Goods and Commercial’ a 
Industrial, Local and Long Distance Moving 
EXPORT PACKERS—POOLCAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNYWA—M&WAGNY 
Agent Greyvan Lines 








CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Bonded fireproof warehouse. 

Household goods and merchandise. 

Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 











RICHMOND HILL, LI, N.Y. [TT , pepabie o.1400 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 
Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


9330 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantie Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 











CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N. POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distribution 
Seaboard Railway Siding 











Reports of the AWA convention and the 
Cleveland Materials Handling Show appear on 
pages |9 and 22. 











CHARLOTTE, N. C./ All buildings fully fireproof construction 
UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


BONDED 
224-226 West First Street 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 
Member of A.W.A.—Motor Service 








+ Aan cesoniad Oy menshe GEST ALOU TION . 
cmrcaco & % MEW YORK 
+929 Niweeney ave WEST 4260 $1 
Wen $9) Penn 6 O80" _ ae 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 





C. DU ae N. C. _ aes Point of tue Sour 















The trading area of Virginie and the Carelimas 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co. fs im 
the heart ef Durham, providing the logical, 
modemaninded aquintn te serve your 
h and distributing needs with 
economy ‘ial eficiency. 9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 
tages ioieiios Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 
Pinan side Renrenl Seitchin See | GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
Siered Selidiage DISTRIBUT'ON—LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 
11 Car Switch in —e 
Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14}<c per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HAKRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 



















"SOO SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION ta ~ 


4 
2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST., E. DURHAM, N.C. - TEL. R-6661- P.O. BOX 188 Sy a 














RALEIGH, Hi. C. | CLEVELAND, OHIO | ESTABLISHED 1911 
CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY | | THE CLEVELAND STEVEDORE CO. 


MPLETE MERCHANDISE STORAGE SERVICE 





| ee | 














MERCHANDISE STORAGE WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM ce 
o presentative 
: POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION a stadicon RTERLAKE TERMINALS, Inc. von 
Main Office 
See oe _— =. A. American ime pen on Dock 22, Foot of W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 
ein 
WILMINGTON, N. C. | FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE CLEVELAND, OHIO _{ 








FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE | | CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC. 


SPECIALIZING IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
1121 South Front Street cael on 
perating our own livery System 
Household Goods — Merchandise Merchandite Slave Tank Storage 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distribution Private siding - YC Railroad 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 


















































Members, N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. FRENCH & WINTER STS. CLEVELAND 13, OHTO 
GLEVELAND, OHIO 
FaReo, fi. B. “An old organization with young idees‘s 
Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. THE aati ee: WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
General Storage—Cold Storege—Hessebeld Goods ia, located in the 
D warehouse units, total ares 161,500 oq. ft.; of this 38.298 og. ft. '. New York Central Freight Terminal 
anaes oan J, * HES J BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET 
serves Merth Dekets and Nerthwesern Minncssta. 
— Ofces 806-10 Northern Pociie Ave. AW4A-FWa-MNWWA-ACW Cleveland 15 
| GQRAND FORKS, WM. D. | pence am mg CLEVELAND, OHIO | enter of OWA 
oO. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
GENERAL STORAGE Now there are LEDERER 
AMOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL WATER, RAIL AND TERMIN ALS 
TRUCK FACILITIES 
WAREHOUSE co. Cleveland’s Sate  fametrons Public Warehouse with Direct 
Leeal & Leng Distance Haw Connecting RR. * Offices: FOOT OF E. Sth ST. 
oe Allied Von Caen aa Se Cleveland 14 





















CLEVELAND, OHIO | ; a 


W. R. Thomas, President 








AKRON, OHIO [ GoTTER CITY VIEW [STORAGE 00. 
¥ 7 pe petaiege te to Cleveland, consigned to The 

Lincoln Storage Company over any railroad 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 
to our loading platform 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


5700 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Ave. 
Member of N.F.W.A. — Agent Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





CHICAGO 8 
$525 
Mon.5531 


Reping 
CANTON, OHIO | CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


“4s, (CANTON STORAGE, Inc. NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


AND COERRY, N.E. 
nnnancs Canton 2 1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 























eS 








Merchandise, Houschold Four Modern Warehouses in Downtown Section. 
Goede, Cold Storage 
= A or General Storage, 7: — Office » Sqece and Stevedoring 
Free switching on all fire- aterfront 


York Representative — aa H. J. Lush 
122 &. sand Street Murray Hilt 5-s9e0 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO [— 





City-wide Facilities 
on Storage and Distribution 
of Household Goods 


Ample equipment, 
Trained personnel 
Also Private Rail Sidings 


Address inquiries to: 





Greater Cleland 
== ™ NEAL compen 


7208 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, 3 











HAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 
Downtown location; Modern and fireproof, Low insurance ratex; 





General Offices 134O West Minth St 











CLEVELAN., OHIO 
RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 
in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
For Facilities, Service and Security 
Write tor Detelis 


Address 3840 Crotes Ave., $. E., Cleveland 18, Oble 








COLUMBUS, OHIO | Established in 1882 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
119 East Goodale St. Columbus 8, Ohio 


Mod warehouses and facilities. 
ADT. System. Private Shio frock siding. i 








0 Ran casen lad ty Ah ARUN 
‘cmrceeo 8 oy wtw voen 
$920 wiweeney ave Ewe aN 
Gon 008 Penn 6.0007 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





TOLEDO, OHIO | Phone Moin 2118 
GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 
fermerly 


JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 


217 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
Telede’s enty warehouse having combined Waterfront and Raliresd Fasilitica 
Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 

Merchandise Warehousing 


TOLEDO, OHIO [ 
CAR CAPACITY | 
800—COLD 
400—DRY 


FOUR PRIVATE | 
SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&O. RR’s 


GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
BRANCH WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 Smead Avenue 


Center cf Jcbhbing District 


* Sprinklered Buildings—200,000 square feet Dry Storage—70,000 
cubic feet Cool Storage—Private Sidings—Nickle Plate Road. 
New York Central—Free Switching. erchandise Storage— 


Pool Car Distribution—Negotiable Receipts—Transit Storage 
Privileges—Low Insurance Rate—City Delivery System. 


eee § cane eee 
TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
Merchandise storage e Pool car distribution e 
Fireproof e Private siding Nickel Plate Road e 






































Free switching e Negotiable receipts e Transit; : 
storage arrangements e Motor truck servicee *{Se 
Located in jobbing District % 


Member of A.W.A. — O.W.A. — Toledo C. of C. 











° double 
Free switching from ali railroads. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO } Agents for North American Van Lines, Inc. 





2830 W. Broad St. and 162 No. Third St. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Household Goods Storage 
ne Burglar alarms—ADT 
Local and Long Distance Moving 


Hilltop Van & Storage Company, Inc. | 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | 


oe ae 


Since 1878 











Clr 
CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 


Household Goods — Pceol Car Distribution — 
Merchandise — Fireprocf Warehouse — 
Private Rail Siding 








COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 


370 West Broad $t., Columbes 8 
service for 





CHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Private Siding NYC and Big Feur 
14 Car Capa 


Poe! Car Distribution A.D.T. Service i 
Cen Leeated Medere Facilities 
trey eee ARO. AAA Se 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. [- oa 
0. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Lu 








GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 








COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


The NEILSTON STORAGE CO. 
260 EAST NAGHTEN ST. COLUMBUS 15 : 


Medern warehouse for merchandixe—Lew © 
Imaurance—Central leeation in jobbi @ia- § 
trict — Private railread siding — Peel cars \ 
distributed. 











hes ae of O.W A. 








TULSA, OKLA | 


JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., ¥.F.W.A. and American Chale of Werebeuses 
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a lela 
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TULSA, OKLA | R. W. PAGE, President 


PAGE STORAGE @ VAN LINES 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 SR, 
Storage— Moving —Packing—Ship- (33) 

ping of Household Effects ane 

Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 














BUTLER, PA | Cc. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Bet. 1902 

LN 0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
a2 324 So. McKean St. 

Merchandise and Household Goods 


Peel Car Distribution Packing and Crating 
3 Car Siding Free Switehing 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 











ERIE, PA. | IN ERIE IT's 
THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FOR COMPLETE STORACE SFRVICE AND POOL CAR DIS- 
TRIBUTION TO SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 


2 WAREHOUSES 











1925 HOLLAND 1502 SASSAFRAS 
N.K.P. RR. N.Y.C. RR. 
HARRISBURG. PA. | nating 

















ansee HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 
(S's COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
y OS DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
(d ,) 100% PALLETIZED 
AND READING RAILROADS 
: MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMER’S ASSE.” 
HARRISBURG, PA. | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO. 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. BR. SIDING 


LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 








HAZLETON, PA | ert 


fa, KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE L.V.R.R. SIDING 
Sterage in Transit Peel Car Distributien 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproef Furniture Storage 
Memters: Mayflower W.A.—?.F.W.A—?.W.A. 














LANCASTER, PA. | 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 


LAN PA. 


Merehandise Sterage, Household Goods, Transferring, 
Forwarding 
Mamufacturers’ Distributors, Carlead Distribution, 
Lecal and Long Distance Moving 
Member of May.W.A. 











Read a comprehensive warehouse program by 
A. R. Remmers, warehousing manager, Corn 
Products Co., p. 24. 
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ERIE, PA. 
=——=_ _-YOUR BEST MOVE == 








M. V. IRWIN is Erie‘s Mayflower agent offering un- 
excelled Warehousing, Storage and Transporiction 
facilities. 


* BOXING * MOVING 

* SORTING * HAULING 

* STORAGE * LABELING 

¢ FUMIGATING * FINANCING 

* PUBLIC SCALES * RUG CLEANING 
* MOTHPROOFING * STEVEDORING 







TRANSPORTATION 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MV. IR 


MOVING -STORAG 


12¢& CASCADE PHONE 24-779 
ERIE, PA. 












== SEFYOUR BEST MOVE = 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Sn Key Locations in the Piidladdlphia Tiading hen 


Over three million square feet of modern storage 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia 
to the best advantage. 


Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped 
for the safe storage and fast, efficient, economical 
handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” 


also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
age of household goods. 


Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 
ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. «x PHILADELPHIA 23 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


CHICAGO 11 219 E. North Water St., 
Phone: Superior 7180 


Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. — An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 











For Warehousing in Philadelphia... 





“Pennsylvania’s’’ 22 big, modern warehouses provide more 
than 1,000,000 square feet of free and bonded storage space. 
Here are the facilities which will meet your storage and dis- 
tributional requirements in Philadelphia to a “T”’ ... be they 
little or great, temporary or long-term. “Pennsylvania” offers 
you this combination of advantages: Fine rail and highway 
connections; special equipment for handling the most diffjcult 
commodities, with,skilled personnel; one- to ten-ton trucks 
for store-door delivery . . . safety, economy, convenience, 
and low insurance rates. Write, wire, or telephone today for 
full information. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 
& SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.[ 





Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 





« : . 
Commercial Warehousing Co. 
Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 

Complete Warehousing Service for, Storage and 

Distribution of General Merchandise. 

Private Siding B.&O. e Pool Car Distribution ie 
Low Insurance Rates 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ 








Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 


General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 


Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A. 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. | Established 1865 





Gallagher’s Warehouses, Inc. 
708 baa Delaware Avenue, pratense 




















Merchandise is Soorvee Storage in Secet 
Pool Cor B RR. and Reading 
Car Distribution 
d Wareh ses, Inc. 
New York ¢ 7) Deliveries ‘Chi cago (6) 

52 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Surburban 549 W. aemieh ee St. 

Murrayhill 9-7645 Randolph 4458 
— 

PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 





MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 


12 modern warehouses located in important 

centers. Served by all a. = 

leading under cov -transit 

Goods of all hinds, bended cad fee. lee 
* 














DISTRIBUTION AGE 











FEB! 




















and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





Traffie Managers 
Depend on US... 


For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh —to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 

The Diltner headquarters in Dormont i, 


the newest and most modern sto rage 
in Western Pennsylvania. 





W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 


601-607 MELWOOD 





ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


° TEL.: MA. 4567- Fi. 3300 








MTTSBURGH, PA. 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members 4. VW. A. 











PITTSBURGH, PA | ESTABLISHED 1865 


SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Co. 
Fireproof Warehouses — Household Goods 
125,000 sq. ft. 62,500 sq. ft. 
3460 5th Avenue 7535 Penn Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





menvoel 





WAREHOUSEMENS, 
assariatinw 








PITTSBURGH, PA. 
| Thomas White Owner and Manager 


13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 
{ In the Heart of Pittsburgh’s ] 

Jobbing District 
STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING 


COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
A. D. T. PROTECTION 


W be : T 2 Terminal Company 


13th and Smaliman Sts. 


Also Operators of 
WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
Established 1918 








PITTSBURGH, PA 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


pee 1917-19 Brownsville Road 
a Pittsburgh, Peana. 








hid Storage, Packing and Shipping 
Way Member of Metione! Furniture Wereheusemen's Ass's. X > ao 
Agent of Allied Ven Lines, inc. 


“ 





SCRANTON, PA.| R. F. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING 








SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


219 VINE STREET, SCRANTON 3 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
i POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

L & W and D & H Sidings 


© Represented ty ALLIED DUSTRISUTION [mC 
ee rT 
tents Penn 6.0907 
SHARON, PA. | 
cc 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie &2 P RBRR’s 
ms switching. Loans on Stered Commodities. 
Freese s 











i 
yo 4 fer furs — Celd Sterage leckers — Quick 
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WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 





WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. par yh werd 


Prompt and Service 
12 Car Track Lecated =" high rote’, RR. 8wttches 
Sterage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 
19 New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


& Represtented ty QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
eS 1 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





MEMPHIS, TENR. | Benton T. Grills, Sec’y. & Mer. 





NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Mest Medern Wareheuses” 
285-305 West. Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise ewes & Pool Car Distribution 

Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. Burgter and Seriekier Supervisory Gervies. iMinels Central, Friese & Me 


Pas. Private rail siding 8 car spect. 











WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 
WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 


WILLIAMSPORT 10 
Automatic Sprinkiers — Low Insurance Rates 
PRR SIDINGS 
MERGSHANEESS STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
ousehold Goods — Drayage 
Ideal Distribution Point for Central Pennsyivania 

















Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines 
Meter Truck Service. Low insurance Rates. 








CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


AND FORWARDING CORPORATION 
16 HASELCE ST... CHARLESTON, S.C 
Telephone 2-2918 Memb 1¢.0 40 ' 








COLUMBIA, 5. C. | Distribution Comeey of South Corelina 
CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
Best. 1928 of Be ER 
General merchandise and household goods 
storage. 





Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sidings. 
Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 











MEMPHIS, TENN. | S.S. DENT, Manager 


General Warehouse Co. 
676 Florida St., Memphis 3 


“Good housekeeping, accurate records, 
Personal Service 
Located in the center of the Jobbing & 
Wholesale District 
Sprinklered Low Insurance 











Private R. R. siding Perfect service 











MEMPHIS, TENN.| W. H. DEARING, President 





Maorenandise 


POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 


tasurance Rate $1.26 per $1,000 per Annum ee. ae 
storage. dopendabic 


services, free switehing, Lecal cartage Gotivery 


Hileots Central and Cotton Bett Railway tracks. Astometictprinticr A.0.7 wetenmes 





NASHVILLE, TENN. | 





Reliable Service Since 1903 





D, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


Distribution and Trucking 


Household Goods Storage and Moving 


MDSE. W. DEPT. TELEPHONES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO NASHVILLE 
Plaza 3-1234 Harrison 1496 5-2738 
Members of 
American Chain of Warehouses - American Warehousemens 


Association - Allied Van Lines, Inc. - National 


Furniture Warehousemens Association 








BASHVILLE, TERR. | 521 Eighth Ave.,Se.,Nashville 2 





Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 





WASHVILLE, TENN.| 








Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 





AMARILLO, 





TEXAS (Twas. c. sovce J. A. RUSH 





MEMPHIS, TENN. | “Service to the entire Mid-South” 
e COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR SSTRIBe TION 


We invite your laguna: 

















MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE rm 


61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn 


Owned and Operated by the $T. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
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a 


ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Operators 
Member:A.W.A.-A.C.W.-N.F.W.A.-S.W.T.A.-T.M.T.A 

Agents—Allied Van Lines 





BEAUMONT, 





TEXAS | 








TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


656 NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 


Transfer Household Goods 
Agent for A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A. 





DISTRIBUTION AGE 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Located AT PORT SITE 
edjocent te docks NAVIGATION DISTRICT NO. 1 





Stera Distribetion Drayege 
” MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
96,400 Sq. PF. Sprinkiered Low laserence Retes 
Phe ee Trenstermee’s Ass’t 








FORT WORTH, TEXAS (7 a 





Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 


O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 











CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 


Specialists in 
General Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 





Sen Antonio, Austin, Lerede and Rio Grande Valley, 
Expert Handling: tequiries | 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Located in the heart of the Jobbing district 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Lowest Insurance Rates Automatic Sprinkler Watchman 














DALLAS, TEXAS - $e = WEATHERRED, Pree. 


BRADLEY, Vice-Pres. 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Zad & 4th Units Santa Fe 

Building, Dallas 2, Texas 

Medern Firepreof 
Censtrection— 
Office, Display, 
Manufacturers, 












Warehouse Space 
Operators ef the 
¥ ~ Lone Star Package Ca 
Var \) Company (Dallas and Fert 
(SD NG@h, Worth Divisions) o> 
, Paco. & N. T. Motor Freight Line fy ry We 
ate | ay) ) Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. | ining \5 
ees AS 4.W.4., N.F.W.A, American Chais |y\ "| 
1S "e cs memsers % be 


LG 
w 



















men’s Asen., Rotary Cleb 








DALLAS, TEXAS | 


INTERSTATE -TRINITY 
WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


301 North Market $f, Dallas 2 
Merchandise Storage end 
Distribution 








» Pree. 
Vioce Pree. 


Men.5531 Penn.6.0967 








OUSTON, TEXAS Tia ome = CAPITOL 2584 


Federal Warehouse Company 
OFFICE: 915 N. SAN JACINTO ST. 


All Commercial Bended Warehouse Services 
6 Warehouses on S.P., M.P., Santa Fe, Burlington-Rock Island, IGN. 45 Car Spot 
Member: American Warehousemen’s Ass'n, SW Whse & Trans Ass'n, & Houston Ass'n. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Better Warehousing in HOUSTON 


We operate a modern low low Snsssense cote wasshewse %p the cute of the wtstoente, 
jobber, rail and truck terminal a Most a fer interior 
jobbers’ trucks; well trained personnel; 

HOUSTON CENTRAL ‘L WAREHOUSE co. 
Commerce and San Jacinto Heuston 1, Texas 


+ Mapnsnonted Oy Lies meee 

ra ewe 7 Lee. Sez 

isa NEWBERRY AVE » a 
Penn. 0907 











HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 Ne. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 
General Storage Cold Storage U.S. re Bonded 
A. D. T. Service Pool Car Distribution 














Office Space Display Space Parking Space 
Lowest Insurance Rate 
New York Representative 
PLease 38-1235 Phene Harrison 1496 

HOUSTON, TEXAS [> houston 

Reeetving 

« »« aleo Wharfingers off 
panne J 3 Sasmaninn Shipside Services with 


Forwarding .. berthing space for eight steamers. 
HOUSTON WHARF CO. 


(Leng Resch Docks) 
om ££ OPERATED GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. 
0. Bex 2588 Housten 1, Texas 








EL PASO, TEXAS | “Bankers of Merchandise” “Services With Securiey” 
International Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. __ Inc. in 3920 El Paso, Texas 


newrence Rate 
Firepreef Storage ef Hewseheld Geeds, Autes & Merchandise. 
and ene = x ~ 


. Private Trackage—T. . 
Car Distribution—Meter Truck Service. 
(a) Mombere—¥ FW 4—SW TA-—Agent fer AVL. 


cwrcaco 8 = uew 
Sarees ae Owes 

















FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 


in Fert Werth it's Binyen-@’ Keefe 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR ere 

Our modern Coatrally lecated Grepreof warehouse Is 

yeu with ever 90,000 square fest of merchandise and 


MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—GHIPPING 
Since 
1875 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
Operators—Houston Division 
Lone Star Pac e Car Co. 

1117 Vine St. Agents for Allied Van es, Inc. Members N. F. W. A. 














ps Ba State and Local Assn. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS | W. B. FAIN, FOUNDER 
W. T. FAIN, MANAGER 











800 Catheun St., Fert Werth 2. 
Ascoriated with Distribution Service. Ine 





TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Established 1901 
Ferty-feuar Years 
Under Same Centinucus Management 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Peel Car Distribution Sprinklered Threuagheut 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 








BiNYoN (KEEFE ts 
FEBRUARY, 


1947 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 





UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


ef 


1113 Vine St. P.O. oo 


Forwarding and Distributing 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


eer re yoke 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Fireproof Sprinklered 
Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. 

Pool Car Distribution. Office Facilities. 


Member A. W. A. 














HOUSTON, TEXAS [ Guivepsal TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1002-1008 Washington Ave., Houstes 
Merchandise Storage — Pool Car Distribution — Drayage Service 
A.D.T. Central Station Automatic 
Be ay gy and Fire Alarm Service 
Wa U. 8S. Custems Bonded, Office Space 
Represented in all principal cities by 
UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


Division o; 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT CO. 
Members State and Leeal Associations 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Spriakiered Space 
Insurence Rate 11 Cents 
CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
353 West 2nd South ena & Lake City 1 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc, 
New Yeork- vel, ~t Franetece 











HOUSTON, TEXAS [ BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 


2205 Houston 1 
OVER 60 YEARS IN HOUSTON 
Merchandise & Household Good: SS ee Car Distribution— 
Lift Van Service—20 of trackage. 
Fireproof Warehouses—A.D.T, Automatic ire and Burglary Protection 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. Members W.F.W.A. 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | Btarnge Poe Cor Distribution 
KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 Est. 1930 

















State and Local Assn. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


wee MERCHANTS .......... 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchents & Transfer Sts., San Antonio 6 


Complete Storage and Distribution Service 
Over 50 yeore of 














N10, TEXAS | Agent for Allied Ven Liass, tne. 





Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 


S11-839 Nerth Medina St., Sam Antenio 7 














SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. 0. BOX 4007, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STORAGE 


6 Rap sented ty MUED BESTRIPTTION Dec 
curcago 8 7, ee... niw york 
1929 NEwOeRRY AVE 8 wes! 42n0 
ton 5931 Penn.0.0967 














TYLER, TEXAS ("ina P. HILDEBRAND, Owser © Manayer 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of East Texas. 
Specializing in Pool Car Distribution and Merchandise 
Warehousing 














MEMBER OF AWA 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH = “7At» & she Powe” 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 
230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 39 Years’ Experience 
Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 
Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 
Office Accommodations - Display Space 





NORFOLK, VA. | Household @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 


NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


22nd St. & Monticello Ave. 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
MODERN’) SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribution 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER gr red COMPANY 
Member M.W.A. & A.T 














NORFOLK, VA. | 


STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 — Telephone 22481 or 54008 


——_— 
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NORFOLK, VA. Fine Warehousing Since 1914 ROANOKE, VA. | 
ss % es ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 
Security Storage and Van Co. 260 W. Belem Ava, Wa, Roanoke 5 
Capacity 5600 Cars Automatic Sprinkler 
500-530 FRONT STREET Private Railroad Siding Accurate Accounting 
RE ete VAN AND LIFT VAN —<_ We make a Specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Member — Nat'l. F.W.A.—Allied Van Lines for Agents, Brokers and General Houses. 
_ Member of American Chain of Warehouses 














_ SEATTLE, WASH. | 
| NORFOLK, VA. 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 








EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


2203 First Ave., So,, Seattle 4 
Cartage _ Distribution — Storage 
Highest financial rating; new fireproof; A.D.T. sprinklered 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2c); modern equipment. 








SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 





; 1203 Western Avenue Seattic 1, Wash. 
Cold Storage — Dry eg at Car Distribution — Office Rentals 

: Firepreef, brick const.; Sprinkler system; Imsurames rate: 123.8c. Siding commests 
with all rail lines. 


Bonded U. 8. Customs: State Ldcense Ne. 2 
Momber of A.W.A. (C.8.) Wash. State Whemas. Assn. 





















































NCHMOND, VA. | oe ' SEATTLE, WASH. | Seattle's One-Stop Wereheusing Service! 
ears of Uninterrupted and Expert Service UNITED CULBERTSON 
BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. Werchandive Storegs & Distribetioe ee 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. pee AK apt 
seve inne Pats Werte—SINA8 Cals Fo Por Snes SEATTLE TERMINALS, Ine. 
fipping of Household Goede—Privets Railroad —_— Car Distributica— Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattie 5 
Motor Van Serves to All Statee—Freight Truck Line. 
Member of N. F. W. A.A. ¥. L.—A. T. A. R. G. Culbertesn, President Wa. T. Lawbe, by., Seoretary 
RICHMOND, v A. [ Es s SEA WASH. | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres.-Mgr. Est. 1919 
Er SYSTEM Transfer & St C 
VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE rinse ya ee 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
CORPORATION Warehousemen & Distributors of 
1709 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, VA. General Merchandise and Household Goods 
000 SQ. FT. Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 
SPACE Member—A.W.A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 
BUILDINGS 
SPRINKLERED 
= U. S. BONDED SEATTLE, WASH. | 
e 
i WAREHOUSES TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
E gone c. 1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
On WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION « TRUCKING 
. INSURANCE Represented By 
ae a: wee xe DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
PER YEAR New York—Chieago—San Franeisee 

















SPOKANE, WASH. . 
ROANOKE, oa | P. C. HINTON, Owner 
H.L. LAWSON & SON (RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 





Finance and Storage E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
Peel Car Distribuaters Telephone, Office and Stenographic Service 
andise Speciali food and telated ind | car distrib ks and 6 
General Merch Storage eractore wii marta New eke apie cmcdan coleed ak aa 
ate real 4 besengrreere Pa 
421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. iittten on Teles ETE 











ROANOKE 7, VIRGINIA 


te WASH. 
ae! RANSFERE 
How to mechanize I.t.l. shipments is explained *QpOKANE Toe STORAGE Co. 


on page 34 by D. M. Daly, traffic manager of 











308-316 PACIFIC AVE. 


Bristol-Myers Co. THE INLAND EMPIRES LARGEST DISTRIBUTORS 
MEMBERS: AWA-ACW-WSWA 
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TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 





ie / Hede AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN S ASSOCIATION 


waaiee STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


1721 JEFFERSON AVE. « Tacoma 2 
A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 
DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 
TACOMA’S Merchandise Warehouse and 


Pool Car Distributors 


Member AWA—Wash. State Assn. 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses 








TACOMA, WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 


WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 East 21st St. Tacoma 2 


WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 


pisRisUTION. ‘senvice, Inc, 
New York—Chicage—Gan Francisee 











HUNTINGTON, W. VA. | 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 











APPLETON, WIS. | 
STORAGE — WAREHOUSING 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Pool Car Distribution within 100 Miles of Appleton 
Long Distance Moving Coast to Coast Service 
a Cartage, Heavy hauling of Machinery a Specialty 


ry H. Long . Moving & Storage 


Ha s. ny e. St., Appleton, Wis. Phone 6900 

















GREEN BAY, WIS. ESTABLISHED 1903 


123 SO. BROADWAY + GREEN BAY + WIS 


New York Office: Marinette 0 fice: 
Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 


U. S$. Customs, State and 
Public Bonded 


@ Car Track Capacity 
Teonsit Storage Med 
Household Goods Storage petvipment 
Heoted—Unheated—Yard Prinnne Sidhe on C&aNW, 
Storage CmMStPaP, GB&W Lines 
Watertront Facilities Reciprocal Switching all 








LEICHT s7orace co. 











For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | <aibepe ameneirwe” 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSE co. 
wenn RS and ge Office 
LICENSED AND BONDED SPECIALISTS IN MERCHANDISE 


STORAGE, DISTRIBUTION AND FORWARDING 
1. Coatral Wholesale District 4 Burglary Protection; Bonded 
2. Lesal Delivery Services 


8. Megetiable Warehouse 5. Complete Warehouse Syston 
\saued 6. Service Minded 














Private Siding—Chicago and North Western Railway—3rd Ward District? 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. [~~ 
MILWAUKEE'S only COM pLeTiLY ) 


PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 











@ Over 1>4 Million Cubic Feet First Floor Space 


ATLAS STORAGE 


DMISION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 





126 N. JEFFERSON ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin's Largest Warehouse 
BOAT DOCKAGE 









STORAGE SPACE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION STEVEDORING 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade. 
Representatives: 
AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 
Chicago: Tel. Harrison 1496 @ New York: Tel. Plaza 1234 


oy ge VEREMMALS, an baat 
|. Murray Hill 5-8397 











LINCOLN 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE CO. 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 









MILWAUKEE, WIS. [ 





AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 















MILWAUKEE, WIS. [~ 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 Tel. Mitchell 5644 


Milwaukee’s most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse 
Automobile omen. Warehousing on unit basis for spot stocks. Storage 

















612 W. Main St., Madison 3 





FREEZER STORAGE 


Sates LTT "tats | | SER es, Se sea 
ae "i eee nite Gaubted New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St., Phone Murray Hill 5-5960, New York 17, N. Y 
MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RaTE 
CENTRAL The Warehouse Cooperer is discussed in an 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
COLD STORAGE article by C. L. Saperstein on page 40. 
ORY STORAGE 











a 
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New officers, Warehousemen’s 
Assn. of the Port of New York, Inc., 
are: H. E. Ward, Bush Terminal 
Co., president; W. C. Crosby, 
Fidelity Warehouse Co., vice presi- 
dent; C. A. Robertson, American 
Dock & Pouch Terminal, secretary; 
F. E. Bickel, Terminal Warehouse 
Co., treasurer. Directors are: L. J. 
Coughlin, Bayway Terminal Corp.; 
W. F. Firth, Beard’s Erie Basin, Inc.; 
J. T. McCormack, Independent 
Warehouses, Inc. F. T. Leahy con- 
tinues as executive vice president. 





New Jersey Merchandise Ware- 
housemen’s Assn. unanimously 
elected Alexander S. Liddie, presi- 
dent. Other new officers are: Gavin 
J. Moffatt, vice president; Charles 


Milbauer, secretary, and J. Stein- 
hauer, treasurer. 


On the Board of 
Directors are: H. Brinkham, F. C. 
Betts, and N. Schwartz. 


$ 





E. H. Lamkin has been appointed 
eral sales manager, Aero May- 
ower Transit Co., Indianapolis, 
nationwide household goods carrier, 
John Sloan Smith, vice president 
and general manager has announced. 
Mr. Lamkin formerly was vice presi- 
dent and assistant general manager 
Cotter-City View Storage Co., May- 
flower agent in Akron. Before that, 
he was executive secretary May- 
flower Warehousemen’s Assn. 


PEOPLE 


The following officers of The 
Pennsylvania Warehousemen’s Assn. 


were re-elected: President, H. W. 


Wilson; vice presidents, F. D. God- 
ley, J. Lee Kirby; secretary-treas- 
urer, Edson B. Gerks. Newly elected 
directors are: §S. C. Blackiston, 
Union Storage of Erie, G. F. Nie- 
man, Union Storage Co., Edward 
W. Oescher, Pennsylvania Ware- 
housing & Safe Deposit Co., and 
Christ N. Karn, Karn’s Storage, Inc. 





Griswold & Bateman Warehouse 
Co. is the new name of the former 
Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co., Chi- 
cago. Roy C. Griswold is chairman 
of the board; F. Donald Ba 
president; Clark Bradley, vice presi- 
dent; F. L. Bateman, secretary, and 
P. J. Carter, treasurer. The late 
Wellington Walker, a former mem- 
ber of-the firm, died in 1944. The 
company is one of the larger term- 
inal and merchandise warehouse 
operators in the middle west. 





Leo J. Coughlin, executive vice 
president, Chain of Tidewater 
Terminals, has been elected presi- 
dent, Bayway Terminal Corp., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., of which Lincoln Tide- 


water Terminals has acted as man- 
ager for the past 10 years. J. A. 
Lehman, vice president, Newark 
Tidewater Terminal, Inc., Port New- 
ark, N. J., succeeds to many of Mr. 
Coughlin’s former responsibilities. 





M. B. Bowen, vice president, Mid- 
land Warehouses, Inc., and vice 
president and general manager, 
Chicago Junction Terminal Build- 
ing Co., was elected president, Illi- 
nois Assn. of Merchandise Ware- 
housemen. Other association offi- 
cers elected are: Vice president 
Ward Castle, president, Currier-Lee 
Warehouses, Inc., and _ treasurer 
W. E. Seeley, vice president, Tooker 
Storage & Forwarding Co. Perma- 
nent secretary is Edward J. O’Keefe. 





Fred H. Turner, formerly with 
Lawrence Warehouse Co.,_ has 
joined the staff of American Ex- 
press Field Warehousing Corp., as 
a warehouse inspector from the 
executive offices of the company. 





New York Warehousemen’s Assn., 
Inc., reported the following nom- 
inations for officers: Honorary presi- 
dent, Charles R. Saul; president, 
John T. Hoey; vice president, Ros- 
well B. Milligan; treasurer, Charles 
S. Morris and secretary, Emory R. 
Roraback. 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. [ “Milweaukee’s Finest” 
National Warehouse 


— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 





Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 








CANADA 








TORONTO, ONT. | M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Con. Mer. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 
Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings te Meet All Keqairements fer Meders 
Storage and Distribation 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Beertoston. oe apaenete 
Geeds Meved, Packed, Shipped and Stered. 
mmr ei qseandieeannedtnndeaneenee-aeaieD VAR WeGe 

















ML WASHEE, Wis. [~ —Phone Marquette 7091 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 

Ceeler, Freeser and General Merehandising Sterage 


Deep Water Deck, Private Siding 
em C.M.St.P. & P. B.R. 




















MONTREAL, QUE. , 





SCLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


B-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL. CANADA 
200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 

OF MONTREAL 
Canadian Customs Bond. Private Siding—8 Car 
Capacity—Free Switching—All Railroad Connections 
New York Representative: Frank J. Tully 
277 Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth 2-0428 





























SHEBOYGAN, WIS. f MONTREAL, QUEBEC | etiablianed 1908 
Pres. & Man. Dir. 
~w SHEBOYGAN Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd & 
WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO, 205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. E77 
A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Reem System fer Sterage 
fez llth and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan. Wis. Se CRATING, PACKING end SHIPPING 
Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. od cag a gery Ay gg 
apg 1947 125 












Every progressive plant man knows that handling, 
hauling or piling materials with power fork lift trucks 
saves time, promotes safety and cuts costs. BUT, only in 
the Service MOTOWLIFT can you get the MAXIMUM of 
these advantages. Check the points shown above—have 
your distributor tell you about the many other exclusive 
design and performance features—and you'll decide to 
put your money on Service MOTOWLIFT. Write for fully 
descriptive bulletin today. 
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SERVICE CASTER 
E TRUCK CORP. 


Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
Plants at Albion, Michigan and Summerville 43, Mass. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Index to General Advertisers 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 95 and 
are arranged alphabetically by states, cities and firms. 
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“,.eless than 2 minutes to slip a full day’s 


power supply into the CLLCVAVC TRUCK / ” 


# +f P ae 
ae ‘ << AY 9 
.\ , 
al- ye cenit ‘ 
pHAeh Spottt F 


ust "W 


SEND FOR THESE FREE MANUALS: 
The MATERIAL-HANDLING HANDBOOK 
and UNIT LOADS offer complete experience- 
tested suggestions for installing and operatin 
mechanized handling systems. Your letter wi 
bring them without charge. 





“That battery-powered truck came off 
a tough 8-hour turn only two minutes 
ago. Now, with a fresh battery, it's 
ready for another full shift . . . and no 
running off the job, every so often, to 
‘fill ‘er up,’ either. It's a cinch to slip 
those batteries in and out. One's on 
charge while the other runs the truck.” 


No need, of course, to change bat- 
teries for single-shift operation. 
Charging is done on the truck, off- 
shift. 

But, in ’round-the-clock use, the 
electric truck takes on a fresh, cool 
*“‘power package’ in 2 minutes or 


less. There is no necessity for a standby 
truck. 

Thus 24-hour availability—in the 
fullest practical sense—is provided 
by battery power, the inherently de- 
pendable source of power for ma- 
terial-handling trucks. 

The cost? Substantially less than 
for any other means of powering in- 
dustrial trucks in terms of the cost 
per ton of material moved. 


Proof of performance—and economy 
—lies in the fact that over 90% of 
the electric industrial trucks sold in 
the past twenty years are still in 
constant service. 


THE ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL 
TRUCK ASSOCIATION 


208D South La Salle Street e Chicago 4, Illinois 





*« 


Filling the pipdlines from producer proof b 

to consumer is& complicated proc- 

ess, “but it’s I going on apace. 

Harborside is Jroud 6f its part in 

expediting mufh-needed products 

on to retailersfshelves, into con- ( ; 

sumers’ hands§ ‘ ‘Harbor dé... directly opp 


This vast radl-water terminal is £" feet, Manhat 
located in thegvery Heart of the AAS Gue connection wit 
key New Yorkyarea, center of t ¥ e sylvania Railrog 
greatest concentration of industr [ rs lines or with: 
and corfimercial activity the worl 1 = lighterage 
has ever know Harborside’s€e - 
bination of cogvenience, fi iy 
and services: $ truly unjqne. (A 
huge, coordiriaged network of , 
water, and highway arterie#! c 
verges here, Gne mamma 


ARBORSIDE 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 
34 EXCHANGE PLACE, JERSEY CITY 3, N. J. 














